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THE  first  edition  of  ''  An  Essay  on  the  Reve-i 
*'  nues  of  the  Church  of  England''  was  published 
anonymously^  in  1795.  To  the  second^  in  1797^ 
the  Author  was  induced  to  add  his  name ;  as  the 
subject  appeared  to  have  excited  the  attention  of 
persons  of  extensive  erudition^  and  in  distinguished 
situations. 

To  the  present  edition,  he  has  added  ''  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Necessity,  Justice  and  Policy  of  a 
Commutation  of  Tithes/'  first  published  in  1800. 
And  in  republishing  both  works,  he  has  been  solely 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  Revenues  of  the  Established  Church ;  and,  by 
placing  the  conduct  of  the  Clergy  in  the  receipt  of 
those  Revenues  in  a  just  and  honorable  point  of 
view,  to  shew,  that  an  Abolition  or  Commutation  of 
Tithes  is,  neither  requisite,  just,  nor  expedient. 

The  author  is  aware,  that  his  quotations  may  ap^ 
pear  too  numerous,  and  that  they  might  have  been, 
compressed :  but  he  trusts,  that  their  apposite  il* 
lustration  will  excuse  their  number  and  length; 


Advertisement. 

and  that  their  varied  information  will  possibly  af- 
ford novelty  and  amusement. 

He  is  to  request,  that  any  variation^  which  may 
be  remarked  in  the  sentiments^  calculations^  or 
statements  in  this  edition^  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
result  of  additional  inquiries,  and  unwearied  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Lastly^  he  takes  leave  to  mention,  that^  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Author,  and  of  the  Printer^ 
he  has  been  enabled  to  add^  in  an  Appendix^ 
^  Thoughts  on  the  Commutation^  or  Abolition  of 
^  Tithes,  by  William  Clark,  Esq.  a  Member  of  the 
"  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society."  The 
TVact  is  reprinted  at  full  length,  as  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  done  Justice  to  it,  by  any 
extracts  or  abridgment :  it  is  written  with  great 
cfeamess  and  ability;  and  investigates  the  im- 
portant  question,  respecting  the  influence  of 
Tithes,  in  the  most  dispassionate  language :  it 
strongly  corroborates  the  statements  and  argu- 
ments,  advanced  in  various  parts  of  the  following 
work :  and,  as  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  forcibly  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  it  may  perhaps  en- 
lighten the  suspicious  minds  of  the  uninformed, 
correct  Uie  erroneous  notions  of  the  prejudiced,  and 
calm  the  ungenerous  hostility  of  the  selfish, 

Jpril,  1816. 
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t      Onzmt  Occaiion  and  Plan  of  the  Essagf. 

express  declarations  of  positive  law.  And^  (hough 
their  assertions  are  not  less  notorious  for  misinfor. 
mation  than  confidence^  yet^  being  delivered  in  an 
authoritative  tone^  and  impressed  with  a  specious 
and  imposing  dignity^  they  are  received  and 
cherished  by  those  of  similar  iQcliottGons.  as  truths 
which  are  wholly  incontrovertAlie.  * 

However^  though  such  superficial  writers  and 
declaimers  may  flatter  themselves^  that  their  opi- 
nions are  supported  by  the  soundest  arguments^ 
arid  rest  upon  the  firmest  basis^  the  following 
CSssay^  it  is  to  be  hoped^  will  open  to  them  some 
sources  of  intelligence^  and  possibly  of  conviction, 
of  which  they  may  hitherto  have  had  no  idea. 
JSven  to  those  who  may  have  considered  the  Sub- 
ject more  extensively^  in  a  -'mcoral  and  political 
point  of  view^  it  may  perhaps  stfll  suggest  some- 
tt^ing,  which  may  have  either  escaped  their 
researches^  or  not  experienced  their  minute  inve9- 
tigation.  And  it  may  prove  the  happy  means  of 
calming  the  agitated  mind  of  the  public^  towards 
the  Ministers  of  the  Established  Religion  and  our 
Church  Government^  and  oi  restoring  the  wicieDt 
pleasing  intercourse^  between  the  Payers  and 
Receivers  of  Ecclesiastical  Revenue^ 
.  But^  according  to  the  fond  expectations  of  the 
declaimers  against  Tithes^  a  time  must  come^  when 
Parliament  will  be  obliged  to  intervene^  and  change 
the  present  mode  of  providing  for  the  Ministers  of 
the  National  Religion^  to  another  less  objectiona- 
ble^ and  more  agreeable^  as  they  assert^  to  both 
parties. 
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It  is  an  events  they  tell  us^  which  the  existing 
generation  of  the  Laity  and  Clergy  may  live  to  see: 
for^  if  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should^  upon  their 
further  inquiry  and  close  examination^  deem  an 
alteration  necessary  in  the  payment  of  Tithes> 
without  doubty  the  Legislature  of  the  kingdom 
would^  as  they  presume^  lend  a  willing  and  atten  • 
tive  ear  to  their  recommendation.  And  it  is  also 
an  event,  they  go  on  to  say^  to  which  many  of  the 
Clergy  look  forward  with  a  pleasing  and  even 
anxious  expectation ;  especially  those^  who  have 
already  experienced  contests  with  their  parishio* 
ners^  or  such  as  have  chosen  to  forego  their  just 
dues^  and  to  give  up  their  reasonable  and  legal 
rights^  rather  than^  by  entering  into  parochial  di^-* 
putes^  to  run  the  hazard^  as  it  often  happens^  of 
rendering  ineffeebial  their  virtuous  efforts  for  the 
spiritual  improvement  of  their  parishioners. 

They  go  on  still  further  to  maintain^  that  the 
Ministers  of  Religion  should  be  wholly  detached' 
from  all  temporal  concerns ;  and  therefore^  wlien- 
ever  any  change  shall  take  place  in  the  present 
mode  of  providing  for  those  of  the  Established 
Piorch^  they  ought  not,  for  that  reason,  to  be 
allowed  a  landed  compensation  in  lieu  of  Tithes. 
But  on  this  pointy  the  adversari^-s  of  the  Tithe 
^stem  are  greatly  at  variance  between  themselves : 
for^  whilst  one  part  urges  the  propriety  of  a  Corn- 
Rent  as  a  commutation,  the  other  is  no  less  urgent 
in  pressing  a  commutation  in  Land.  And  the 
opposers  of  the  landed  commutation  assert,  that, 
if  Tithes  should  be  exchanged  for  Land^  (exclusive 
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(£  Hie  evib^  to  be  derived  to  the  p«bKc^  froin 
throwing  so  large  a  qtiantity  of  it  into  mortmain, 
and  individually  to  tlie  Cferjjy,  from  their  becoming 
wibject  to  all  the  inconveniences  and  burthens  of  a 
landed  pitepeity  *,)  the  Established  Clergy,  gene- 
rally speaking,  would  be  reduced  to  the  situation 
of  Farmers,  and  be  unavoidably  necessitated  to  a 
firequent  intercourse  with  persons  in  that  rank  of 
life.  The  result  of  which  would  be,  that  the- 
Established  Clergy  would  gradually  e:jrpcrience  w 
diniiHirtiou  of  their  professional  cespectability,  and 
become  of  less  importance  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  might  eventually  be  entirely  disro- 
garded:  and  that,  from  being  accustomed  to 
disregard  them,  men  would,  from  an  aftociation  of 
ideas,  soon  learn  to  slight  and  despise  the  Estab* 
lished  Religion  itself 

These  are  consequences,  which  the  declaimem 
ttlemselves  against  Tithes,  and  our  modem  church 
reformer,  are  very  strenuous  in  insisting  upon. 
And,  moreover,  so  far  are  they  from  wishing  to  see 
my  change  adopted,  which  may  tend  to  secularize 
the  National  Clergy,  by  forcing  them  into  the* 

*  Bishop  Barringtoii's  *^  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
&f  Samm,  in  179^/^  iQ  which  his  Lordship,  (as  will  be  seen 
hereafter)  with  a  very  different  motive  from,  that  which 
actuates  the  adversaries  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment 
auTl  its  Revenues,  expatiates  on  ihe  disfKivantages  which  mtist 
eventually  accrue  to  the  Clergy,  by  die  cdiumtttation  of  the 
right  of  Tilhe  for  Land.  Also>  *'  Observations' on  a  general 
Commutation  of  Tithes  ior  Land^  or  a  ConHReut,  in  17S2/' 
whereia  the  evil  consequences  of  a  landed  commuiatioB 
most  forcibly  displayed. 
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world  and  its  concerns^  tl)at  (supposing^  any  altera- 
tion to  be  made  in  the  mode  of  tbeir  present 
provision^  by  a  Com-Reut^  or  by  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent income^  assigned  to  them  in  lieu  of  Tithes^) 
they  maintain^  that  it  would  b^  yery  necessary  te 
restrain  them^  even  from  collecting  such  futurt 
frevenue^  whatever  might  be  the  appointed  source 
ef  it.  'Nor^  would  the  Established  Clergy^  in  theif 
ppinion^  be  placed  by  any  kind  of  change  in  a  less 
eligible  situation^  than  they  n^w  are;  provided 
«ucb  9'  mode  should  be  adopted^  as  would  secure  to 
them  a  porovision  i^uivalent  to  their  present  on^ 
prising  from  Tithes,  and  whiph  would  always  beaf 
%  relative  proportion  to  the  necessaries  of  life :  bul, 
pn  the  cpntFBxy,  according  to  theip^  the  Established 
Clergy,  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  would  rank 
more  independently  in  Society ;  and  that,  if  their 
conduct  was  at  all  times  conformable  to  their  sacred 
profession,  their  use  and  influence  would  become 
still  more  beneficial  and  extensive. 

And^  under  these  specious  pretences  and  great ' 
appearances  of  candor^  it  is  artfully  insinuated, 
that  the  Clergy  do  not  at  present  possess  the 
influence  they  ought  to  have,  nor  as  yet  fully 
answer  the  ends  of  their  institution.  But  it  may 
without  any  presumption  be  said^  that  the  Ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  not  excelled  by  the 
Clergy  of  any  other  nation,  in  regard  to  their 
personal  influence  and  example,  as  well  as  to  their 
iiterary  accomplishments.  The  tenor  of  their  con- 
duct, in  general,  is  cdlowed  to  be  irreproachable,  if 
not  ornamental  to  Christianity ;  it  is  manly,  candid. 
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mild  and  condescending  to  men  of  all  persuasionSj 
and  as  far  removed  from  intolerance  and  bigotry, 
«8  from  lukewarmness  and  indiiference. 

It  is  astonishing  to  think^  from  what  source^  the 
ill-will  and  aversion  in  so  many,  against  oar  excel* 
lent  Ecclesiastical  Establishment/  should  originate ; 
mnd  from  what  cause,  the  Revenues  of  the  National 
Clergy  should  be  a  subject  of  so  much  dissatis&ction 
and  complaint :  since  the  possessors  of  them,  in 
their  individual  capacities,  are  far  from  being 
placed  in  a  situation  to  create  envy.  And,  if  they 
themselves  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  desirooB  of 
My  alteration  whatever,  but  are  easy  and  satisfied 
with  the  present  state  of  their  revenues,  (however 
they  may  feel  inconveniences  arising  from  it,) 
there  can  be  no  good  and  sufficient  reason,  why 
they  should  be  disturbed  in  the  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  a  very  moderate  competency  on  the  whole, 
chiefly  to  gratify  discontented,  restless,  and  turbu- 
lent spirits ;  who,  under  the  ostensible  motive  of 
benefiting  society,  have  no  other  object  in  view, 
than  to  benefit  themselves. 

It  was  observed,  some  years  past,  that  '^  partly 
through  the  increase  of  infidelity,  and  partly 
from  the  prevailing  moderation  of  wise  (pen> 
opinions  respecting  disputal^le  tenets  of  Religion, 
^'  ihfi  Ecclesiastical  Order  had  of  late  lost  much  of 
'^  that  ascenctent,  which  they  seemed  formierly  to 
"  have  pof^essed  over  the  higher  classes  of  man  ; 
'^  so  that  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe,  under 
^  every  form  of  the  Christian  Religion,  their 
^'  Ostablishments  were  fijUier  secretly  envied  amf 
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^  undermined^  or  very  avowedly  attacked ;  and  it 
might  be  apprehended;  that  a  crisis  of  great  i 
danger  to  their  temporal  rights  and  privilegei^ 
could  not  be  &r  distant  *.**    And  accordingly, 
it  hath  been  the  constant  practice  of  modern  state' 
quacks  and   empirical  reformers^  to  attack  anjr) 
form  of  Government  they  disapprove  of^  through 
the  sides  of  its  National  Rdigious  Establishments 
And^  to  enter  into  and  overthrow  this  strong  hold;! 
ihey  begin^  by  secretly  prejudicing  the  minds  ofi 
the  people  against  their  Clergy ;  by  suggesting  the.' 
mode  of  their  maintenance^  as  oppressive  and  inju-- 
tious ;  and  by  representing  it*  to  be  enormous^  and 
'  whdly  unnecessary.    Then, .  they  proceed  more ' 
lipenly  to  pronounce  the  Clergy  to  be  undeserving 
of  a  maintenance^  as  being  many  of  them  inatten- 
tive to  their  professional  duties^  and  dissolute  in 
their  lives.    They,   aflterwaA^   deckjm  against 
Religious    Establishments   in   general,    and    the' 
National  one  in  particular,  as  the  very  worst  that* 
ever  existed ;  and  that,  in  point  of  doctrine,  usages,  * 
and  government,  it  is  anti-christian.     Then^  pro- 
gressively, they  make  no  scruple  to  question,  and 
men  to  deny  the  truth  of  Religion  itself^  and  to 
introduce  in  its  stead,  the  baneful  tenets  of  Infidelity, 
Deism,  and  Atheism.     LjEisdy^  when  they  find  the 
body  of  a  natioh,  to  be  freed  from  every  sense  of 
personal  and  social  duty  arising  from  -  religioue 
impressions,  and  to  be  ready  for  every  evil  work,  to 
which  the  corruption  of  human  nature  may  incite, 

*  An  Essay  on  the  Right  pf  P^opert^  in  Land/  IT^if  p.  10l« 
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cr  the  machinations  ef  art&L  »dhriser9  aiul  fiM^mt 
may  instigate^  they  fliitte]^  tiiefiiteWes^  by  a  traia  of 
poroceedin^  equ^y  msidiouB  and  base>  4o  siieoeed 
ixx  OFerturning  forms  of  ^wemmmt,  iioiireir^F 
lOfidy  established^ « imprcrred  by  the  iriadpm  aii4 
cipersence  pf  ages, 

I  |t  may  withcmt  lieaitatioii  be  asaartad^  that,  if 
na  Civil  Gonstitution  of  ithis  Country  should  evef 
ftlaUy  sufibr  from  such  inlemal  Amb^  it  would  be 
precede^  by  an  attack  upon  oior  ecclesiagtical  |59tft-r 
Uishmeat.    Fer. !  . 

-  '^  If  iiK  jgeuch  ipto  the  annals  of'  the  civili(Eei|' 
^^  ifiDiid  firan  the  iredioteit  aatiqpiiisytQ'  Che  present  i 
'<  time^  ve  .riqdl  ifiild  that  in  all  the  facied  f&rm 
^,  of  Qavenfmeht  Mtich  havci  ipnK«iled^  there  havei 
'^  been  institutions  of  q.  idii^ous  as  well  as  of  ft 
^^  politic^  Datune  x  ancji  thai  every  natiooBl  Con-r 
'f  stitution/ ivith  p^Aaps  a  atng^  exception  *^  hae 
^^  bad  it9  refigioHs  as  w^l  as  its  political  part ;  e&4 
^  that  these  parts  are  ^neraUy>  if  net  always^  sq 
^'  blended  and  entmi^ed  to^^ther,  that  the  one  canf 
^'  nqt  be  destroyed  withpi^  imminent  dai^^  to 
''  the  odier  fr" 

^'  Thecharqycterandiiitereatsofanecclesiasttcal 
^'  establishment  cannot  be  aeparated  from  the  beat 
interests  of  the  people ;  nor  are  they  to  be 
l^dy  considered/ when .  viewed  in  connection 
'•  Witli  the  great  objects  qf  soppprting  tl^e  tbrc^e^ 

.a  TbU  samepiioa  it  loppofsd  tq  rebr  to  tiie Atnciric^a 
Constitution ;  vboss  Benefits,  Utility  and  Stability  ^Qis]|i  (q 
^  proved  bj  tima  and  experience. 
f  Bistiop  Tpinlinp'a  ClfaiBSf  18)9, 
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^  aiul  af  nMODtaiDifig  the  CMstilutiom  of  «i  united 
ff  am)  grcit  Idngdom  */' 

^'  The  wtevestB  of  te  Chtirch  4>f  England  tte, 
^  to  every  enlig;htene(i  statesman^  the  mtereflts  (^ 
ff  tbtt  State  itaelf f/' 

^^  TJie  utility^  wifldam  and  importance  of  anr 
^f  eitddishBd  Beb^ou,  iias,  I  think,  in  most  in^* 
'*  stances  beea  acknoivledg^ed^  in  tlie  'fbiqest  and" 
'^  itnmgest  teims/'  And^  ^  I  cannot  herie  forbear 
'^  to  obterm,  that  the  establidied  Ohnrch  haa  a  soit 
'^  4tf  prcBcnptivp  daim  to  the  snppoit  and  attach- 
'^  ment  of  every  member  of  the  State  J.**       . 

^'  Rdigioa  «id  Imt  do  ioitand  togethor^  and  so 
^'  mofeuayy  support  <ocl|  otftpffj  .^cmg  iMKcntaned 
^'  in  Uimr  or^nal.an4  end^  bodi  oomingfioni  Ood 
^'  and  tendings  to  God ;  that  as  Relig^  and  La\r 
^  were  given  to  make  good  men  and  good  mem- 
^  bars  of  society^  hence  it  w,  4hftt  whwe  fleligjon 
^46^  find  a  doe  regard  and  a  oonscientions  prac-^ 
^'  tioe,  and  the  Law  a  willing  submission  and  a 
f^  chearful  obedience^  there^  tf  any  where  ki  4he 
^  worI4  the  prince  wi}l  be  gkvipiii^  and  the  people 

^  Our  vain  and  new  fhilosophen  may  allege 
f^  what  they  will^  but  then  can  be  no  national 
^  prosperity  of  any  dantkm^  without  ftdigion; 

^  SiDgers  on  the  Numb^rt,  kCf  of  tbt  Clergy  of  Scothindt 
lS00,p,4. 
t  BtthopWat8op'i<:hai9»9  1S09* 
I  Dr.  Ifspdoa'f  Ciuuitj  Sermoa  at  St,  Paul's,  Jont  Igtbi 

I  r  mftpB  0  Cbafei's  Rfl|Kirti»  iMp*  Eli» 
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nor  ctaai  there  be  any  Religion  without  a  le^ 
spectable  Clergy^  nor  a  respectable  Clergy  with* 
^'  out  a  decent  maintenance  being  annexed  to  the 
^'  office:  The  experiments^  whether  a  State  can 
exist  without  any  established  support  for  Reli- 
gion^ and  what  is  bolder  stilly  whether  a  State 
^  can  exist  without  aay  Religion  at  all^  are  both 
"  new  in  the  history  of  civilized  society.  But  the 
^  State  that  has  no  establishment  for  Religion^  will 
^  soon  have  no  Religioa  at  fill ;  and  the  State 
^  which  has  no  Religion  at  all^  can  have  no  com- 
^*  fort  or  security  whatever  V 

''  Religion^  vdthont  policy^  is  too  simple  to  be 
'^  safe ;  and  policy^  without  Religion^  is  too  subtle 
^  to  be  good :  in  history,  as  in  |if|p,  they  should  go 
•«  hand  in  hand-)-/* 

''  It  is  jrnpossiUe  to  overlook  the  utility  of  the 
'^  Qeigy  as  memlpm  of  the  State.  While  they 
^  are  the  Teachers  of  Religion^  they  ans  th^  aux- 
^f  iliariesof  the  Law  in  guarding  the  public  n^oriils. 
*'  As  (he  allies  of  Government,  their  influence  has 
''  been  often  experiiented,  and  never  more  perhaps 
'*  than  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  so  happily  con- 
''  tiibuted  ta  stop  tbbi|)f  ogvess!  of  .the  destructive 
^  lava,  which  Ihevolcmio^f  the  French  Revolution 
^'  had  thiown  into  thii  kingdom,  by.explainiuf? 
"  and  recommending  to  their  flocks  our  incompar^ 
'f  able  Constitutiiip  J/' 

•  Argyle  Agricultural  Repert,  179^,  p.  4f). 
t  Arehdeacon  Chmrton's  Lives  of  Bi^op  Smytli  anU  Sir 
Richard  Sutton,  p.  S7- 
^  Banf  AgnculUiral]lepbre;iS^S,Ap|i.'iU5.  if 
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'^  The  monarchy  of  England  is  not  now  capable 
of  being  rappwted^  but  upon  the  principles  of 
^'  the  Church  of  England ;  from  whence  it  will  be 
'^  very  natural  to  conclude^  that  the  preserving 
^'  them  both  firmly  united  together^  is  the  likeliest 
*'  way  for  your  Majesty  to  reign  ovw  your  sub- 
^'  jects."  And^ ''  the  Religion^  by  law  establishedj ' 
'f  is  such  a  vital  part  of  the  Government^  so  tho- 
^*  roughly  woven  and  intermixed  iitfo  every  brBnch 
of  it^  that  generally  men  look  up(m  it  af(  a  jgood 
part  of  it  too ;  since  that^  and  Aie  government 
''  of  the  Churchy  is  secured  to  them  by  the  same 
^'  provisions;  so  that  it  seems^  that^  next  to  treason 
aj^nst  your  saored  Pferton^  w  invasion  upon 
the  Church  oogbt  to  be  watched  and  prevented 
^'  by  those  who  have  the  honor  to  be  intrusted  in 
*f  the  public  administration^  wjth  the  strictest  care 
^*  and  diligence^  as  the  best  iM^  to  preserve  yout 
Majesty's  Person  and  Government^  in  their  jqst 
digtiity  and  authority  ^/' 

That  Willian^  III.  though  perhaps  naturally 
prepossessed  in  favor  Of  the  Presbyterian  churchy 
was  sensible  of  the  congruity  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
to  the  Civil  Confititution  c^  Engtand^  is  evident 
from  the  beginning  of  his'  Message  to  the  Con- 
vocation assembled  in  1689: — His  Majesty  has 
summpned  this  Convocation^  not  only  because  it 
is  usual  upon  holding  a  Parliament^  but  out  of 
9t  pious  |(eal  to  do  every  thing  that  may  tend  to 
the  best  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  Eng« 

f  J?re|fMS  to  Claiieiidpn's  History  pf  the  Rebellio.Q, 
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^  fftTid,  which  18  BD  eminent  a  part  of  the  Reibr- 

'^  imtion^  apd  is  certainly  best  suited  to  the  c^n^ 

^  «titution  of  this  Government  ♦." 

*  '^  The  pet^  of  Engfaund  do  not  consider  their 

^  Church  establishment  as  conTenient^  but  as  es- 

'''  sential  to  the  State ;  not  as  a  thing  heterogeneous 

^  and  separable^  but  as  the  foundation  of  their 

^  whde  oonstitution^  with  which  and  with  every 

*  part  of  which^  it  holds  an  indissoluble  union  f /* 

-  ^  Our  OlMfrch  and  Stale  form  but  one  system  : 

"  whatever  harts  the  Churchy  hunts  the  State; 

^  wfiatever  weakens  the  credit  of  the  ifpovemors  of 

^  tiie  Churchy  takes  away  firaa  the  civil  pow^r  a 

^  part  of  its  strangdi»  and  shakes  the  whola  con*- 

^  stitutaon  J." 

hideed^  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests  of 
fliis  kingdom  are  so  closely  united,  and  such  is  the 
Affiance  between  Ckardi  and  State^  that  they  must 
stand  or  fall  togather :  what  is  die  prosperity^  and 
life  of  the  one^  must  be  the  proiqperity  and  life  of 
Ore  other ;  and  what  is  the  decay  and  4eath  of  the 
me,  must  be  the  decay  and  death  of  the  other. 

It  18  at  all  times  lecessary  to  give  ihen  just  no* 
fioRS  of  their  civil,  noval  and  religious  duty ;  hut 
it  is  more  particularly  indispensable,  whenever 
attempts  shall  be  made  (by  misleading  their  under* 
standings  and  interesting  their  passions,)  to  turn 
iSiem  aside  from  the  paths  of  Religion,  Yirtve  and 


«  Kshop  Woodw^ifs  Present  State  of  the  Qhxxtcb  of  Ira^ 
laDcl,  1807  9  p.9. 
t  Borke'8  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  Frmncei  p»  147* 
I  Lord  l^ttleton't  Speeph  on  the  Jew  BiD|  in  ]7i(3» 
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Happiness,  into  the  Ickbyrmthfi  tff  Grmr^  Perpteiit^ 
liiid  Miseify.  At  mch  timi»^  tfie  <l6fenee  and  sap- 
port  of  Iteligien^  and  of  the  true  intepeflts  *eif  So- 
ciety/  become  the  comittcm  cause  of  all ;  but  k  ift 
more  especially  iiicambent  on  the  Clei^gy  to^  vin- 
dicate the  doctrines  of  our  Holy  Religion^  and  th6 
^seellence  of  our  Established  National  Church. 

To  this  they  are  most  solemnly  bounds  by  thelt 
professional  engagements ;  and  should  they  not 
Mand  forth  in  the  defence  and  justification  of  tbem^ 
if  they  do  net  in  time  oppose  a  toireiit^  which  may 
midce  head  against  and  overwhelm  both  Church 
and  State^  it  may  be  in  vain  to  attempt  it^  wheti 
the  public  mind  shall  have  beeonie^  by  degrees^  toO 
fer  fdienated  irom  tiiem.    And^  if  they  paliently 
suffer  their  Faith  to  be  denied^  their  Pilofession  tA 
be  vilified,  and  their  Rights  to  be  disputed^  they 
will  most  deservedly  bring  qp0n  themselVed  thS 
disesteem^  if  not  the  contempt,  of  the  public.   Met! 
of  little  reflection,  perhaps,  even  those  of  consider- 
able information,  will  be  tempted  to  think,  that  the 
Clergy  do  not  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  the  causife 
they  have  undertaken,  as  well  as  justice  to  them- 
selves, because  they  have  no  sufficient  ground  of 
defence ;  or,  having  neither  the  ability,  spirit,  not 
inclination  to  exert  themselves,  to  look  upon  them 
as  unworthy  of  the  National  Regard. 

'^  There  have  been  men  in  former  ages,  and 
''  there  are  not  a  few  in.  o/ur  own,  who  think  and 
^  speakof  the  Clergy,  as  destitute  of  either  under^ 
standing  or  honesty;  who  represent  them  as 
interestedin  the  support  of  a  Superstition ;  and 
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ready^  at  all  times^  to  sacrifice  their  Probity  a|. 
men^  on  the  altar  of  professional  Hypocrisy ; 
who  stigmatize  them  as  the  protectors  of  Igno* 
rance^  and  the  persecutors  of  Science.    A  Phi-* 
losopher^  says  Helvetius^  has  for  his  enemies^ 
^^  the  Bonzees^  the  Dervises^  the  Bramins^  the 
''  Ministers  of  every  Reh'gion  in  the  world.    Let 
us  forgive  these  Philosophers^  whether  foreign 
or  domestic^  this  wrong ;  but  let  ns^  at  the  same 
time^  beg  them  to  consider^  that  we^  as  well  as 
they>  are  subjects  of  a  free  State,  in  which  the 
'^  road  to  wealth  and  distinction  is  open  to  every 
man  of  ability ;  and  more  open^  perhaps^  to  men 
of  ability  in  other  professions^  than  in  that  of  the 
'^  Church;  that  we^  as  well  as  they^  enjoy  talents 
from  the  gift  of  God^  and  have  been  as  seduloua 
as  themselves^  (speaking  without  arrogance)  in 
^'  the  improvement  of  them.    Are  they  mathema* 
ticians^   natural   philosophers^    metaphysicians^ 
logicians^  classical  scholars  ?  so  are  we.    I  speak 
not  of  individuals^  much  less  of  myself^  but  of 
the  great  body  of  the  British  Clergy.     There  is 
*^  not  a  single  branch  of  knowledge^  in  which  the 
Clergy  are  not  equals  at  leasts  to  those  who  in« 
juriously  impute  to  them  the  grossness  of  Ig« 
norance  in  believing  an  imposture^  or  the  more 
degrading  ajid  flagitious  Infamy  of  supporting 
what  they  do  not  believe  *." 
It  is^  therefore^  more  especially  incumbent  on  the 
Clergy^  to  draw  forth  their  stores  of  argumentative 

f  Bishop  Walsoa's  Charge^  179». 
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llnd  legial  knowledge^  whenever  the  Doctrines  and 
Establishment  of  the  national  Church  shall  he^ 
either  openly  or  secretly^  impugned;  by  those^ 
who  would  annihilate  both  of  them^  together  with 
the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  kingdom ;  by  others, 
who  would  abolish  the  Ecclesiastical^  but  retain 
the  Civil  Elstablishment^  with  some  of  their  sophis* 
ticated  improvements ;  by  others^  who  are  averse 
to  the  Hierarchy,  but  approve  of  its  doctrines; 
and  by  others,  who  wish  well  to  the  Civil  and  Ec« 
clesiastical  Establishments,  though  they  object  to 
some  particular  parts  in  each.  Nor  ever  let  the 
C3ergy  be  lulled  into  a  state  of  inattention,  or  de« 
luded  into' a  passive  and  criminal  acquiescence,  by 
the  plausible  and  alluriqg  professions  even  of  those, 
who,  (though  they  propose  alterations  in  Church 
and  State,  the  commutation  or  abolition  of  Tithes, 
or  the  melioration  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
forms  of  Government  J  pretend  to  be  stfll  sincerely 
desirous,  that  the  Constitution  of  both  should  be 
preserved,  and  that  the  Crown  and  Religion  should 
continue  to  receive  such  dignified  and  ample  sup^ 
pOrt^  as  should  ensure  all  requisite  power,  influ* 
ence  and  respect. 

The  Spirit  of  Faction  and  Sedition  in  the  State, 
which  had  so  widely  and  alarmingly  diffused  itself 
through  the  land  a  few  years  ago^  if  not  passed 
away^  is  indeed  become  now  happily  inactive,  upon 
conviction  of  its  dreadful  consequences.  But  the 
spirit  of  Heresy  and  Schism  in  the  Church  still 
remains.  And^  as  the  most  expansive  liberality  of 
.^Sentiment,  peiliaps.  Indifference,  in  religious  Con« 


hnflted  age  oi  supeciior  IllamiBatieR^  *«tilt  Amb, 
irbo  dettj  th^  wkdom  and  Becessity  of  all  neHgioOf 
BitoMiABMMitSj  and  even  <|aesti^  the  Iiwwfakiew 
ef  ail  Forim  <if  Crvil  Oo^mriMBent,  it  h  ttecetsaiy 
to  tevert  to  tbe  dkmiMbii  ef  vuitk  fivAgeeliv  How*^ 
ttirer  unpepuhur  k  nay  ha  crteeiiod>  k  caturat^  n 
the  jadgHient  of  wise  aiid  rcAee^g  p^|l^  bf 
regarded  as  ifij^iicieiift^  itt-^tmed^  4r  kideftfiMble. 

The  weliiare  and  iM^i^piiiess  of  tbe  Natioti  are 
too  intiinatefy  conHeeted  wkk  the  etabilky  oi  oir 
ConetHijUion ;  and  they  moii  foFciUy  eall  «peB 
every  good  mam  and  t iaeere  Christian^  every  loysi 
■object  and  true  friend  to  bis  eoaatry^  whcsthef  of 
the  Clergy  or  Laity,  to  upb<rfd  that  Conetitotioi% 
to  expose  the  practices  of  the  artfid  aad  daiigeioo% 
to  resist  the  deep-laid  de«gna  of  the  hostile,  tad 
to  illustrate  the  beauty,  propriety,  and  advantages 
<tf  our  Polity  in  Church  and  State ;  under  whidl 
we  have  enjoyed,  and  continue  to  cinjoy,  every 
solid  and  substantial  blessing,  which  can  be  derived 
to  roan  in  a  state  of  Civil  Society. 

But  the  following  Essay  will  be  confined  to  thes^ 
points  only^  namely,  to  shew, 
I.  That  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Engtend  have 

a  Natural,  Precedented  and  Legal  Rig^t  to  die 

Revenues  with  which  they  are  endowed. 
U.  That,  though  tliese  Revenues  may  coUectivdy 

appear  large,  they  afford  a  very  moderate  Com« 

petency  to  the  many  Thousands  whose  Subsist* 

ence  depends  upon. them. 
m.  That  these  Revenues,  particukdlj  the  Paift 
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cf  them  arising  from  Tithes^  are  neither  bur* 
thensome  to  the  Individual^  nor  injurious  to  the 
Public.  And^ 
IV.  That  an  Abolition  or  Commutation  of  Tithes 
is  not  defensible  on  the  Principles  of  Necessity, 
Justice^  or  Policy. 


'  > 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 


"^* 


OV  THS  NATURAL  RIGHT  OF  THE  ESTABU8HED  CLERGY 

TO  THfSR  REVENVES. 

''  That  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
'*  have  a  Natural,  Precedented,  and  Legal  Right 
^^  to  the  Revenues  with  which  they  are  endowed/* 
will  more  particularly  and  clearly  appear,  from  the 
concurrent  Opinion  and  Practice  of  the  Ancientfi, 
from  the  Polity  of  the  Jews  instituted  by  God 
himself,  and  from  the  Positive  Laws  of  this  King- 
dom, 

It  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  his-r 
lory,  that,  in  every  nation,  the  existence  of  some 
superior  and  superintending  Power  hath  been  al- 
ways acknowleged ;  that,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  acknowlegement,  it  hath  been 
judged,  as  constantly,  expedient  to  pay  that  Power 
some  kind  of  worship  or  adoration  ;  that,  in  order 
to  effect  this  object,  certain  persons,  under  different 
names  in  different  nations,  have  been  set  apart  to 
inspect  and  celebrate  the  peculiar  worship  of  every 
state ;  that  these  persons,  so  appointed,  have  been 
always  particularly  taken  care  of  by  the  state  in 
which  they  lived,  having  been  dignified  by  divers 
titles  and  privileges,  and  maintained  at  the  publiq 

pcnsp,  or  by  revenues  expresslv  appropriated  t# 
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jhat purpose;  and  that  tlje  fip|f<4F0  an4 religjguf 
sy^ems  of  every  state  hftv«  ,bge{\,  atal|  times^  |n^- 
tiiqately  connected  with^  ^nf}  ^H^W%  s]|ppQcted 
|)y^  each  other. 

Tlfese  are  tfutl)s^  whiph  jC^i^ngt  fftil  of  forcibly 
arresting  the  a),teQtion  of  every  qne^  yflip  is  |n  t}j\f 
l^a^t  conversant  iyit[}  the  proi^ne^  ^i$tori;^s  of 
fufitiqalty.  The  num^rpus  p^us^^es^  in  fljustr^ion 
4n4  confirmation  of  ^^m,  >vith  ly^hich  jthf^e  ^ri^ers 
jijhoHni  VPh14.  if  colleptje4  toj^etfier,  form  a  yery 
)^ge  ami  ^pipus  vqlupe ;  and  Uiej  would  deeply 
^inpress  the  re^er'i  mind^  ^ith  t}ie  idef^  of  i^  jCf  od^ 
tUe  necQfipity  pf  \vor$hJPpni^  bim^  apd  th^  i;^qnal 
*ft4  gtrijct  pl%ation  of  pyery  s|l^te,  tp  hpppr  ^fl 
,^ppprttl>ejF  E|5lal)li8hpd  |l#ljgi«n  ^i^d  itslj^ipis^rf. 

J^t^  not  to  digire^s  from  the  chief  design  of  th^ 
l^quiry^  jit  wil)i  be  ^cejssa^y  to  n^^ntxon  tjbip^e  pas- 
^ges  oi^y>  ^vbicJ^  ^P^P^  9^pi'P  immediately  to  the 
pr^tic^  fyf  ^  ancientf^  l!7,^PPrPpri^t{"g  ?  portion 
of  tljieir  suVstanqe  to  t^e  hpnpr  pf  tjbbeir  jCf pds^  an^ 
^faef^y  supporting  the  R^^Iigipu^  ^stabl^hj^ent  pf 
jtheir  country. 

That  thje  Phe^cians^  tsf,  yery  anci,en|L  i^ation^ 
w.ere  accnrtome4  tp  psy  titfe^,  (though  ^n  what 
propoiiUon  dpcp  Apt  appjeaf^)  s^  be  fi^irly  dedi^ced 

*  The  sacred  hist.orian's  au.tliority  is  here  designedly 
omitted ;  as  the  application  of  the  particulars  recorded  by 
him,  in  relation  to  the  subject  in  discussion,  before  the  pro* 
molgatiou  of  the  Mosaic  kw»  will  more  properly  precede  tlM 
^considf-ration  o^  <<  .T|^  ^9^^y  ^l^^fM'^ff  instituted  by  CoA 
**  himself,"  and  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  preface,  or  iiw 

troduction  to  it,  and  to  the  subsequeut  practiqe  of  the  christian 
world. 
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iroin  the  practice  of  the  Carthaginians,  a  Phenician 
colony.    Justin  tells  us,  that  ''  They  were  accus- 
*'  tomed  to  send  their  tithes  or  offerings  to  Tyre, 
"  by  one  commissioned  for  that  very  purpose,  and 
^'  cloathed  in  costly  and  sacred  attire :"  And  Dio- 
doras  Sicuius  adds,  that  '^  At  a  certain  time,  idiea 
*'  being  greatly  distressed  in  war,  and  apprehen- 
**  sive  of  having  incurred  the  anger  of  a  Phenician 
**'  God,  by  their  neglect,  during  their  great  tern- 
''  poral  prosperity,  to  transmit  to  him  the  usual 
*'  tithe  of  all  their  gains,  being  humbled  by  their 
^'  misfortunes,  and  brought  to  repentance,  they 
''  sent  it  accordingly/*    The  custom  of  paying 
tithes,  amongst  the  Arabian  and  Ethiopian  nations, 
may  be  deduced  from  an  injunction*  in  their  lawf, 
that  "  No  frankincense  or  cinnamon  should  be 
sold  or  bought,  till  the  tithes  of  them  should  have 
been  duly  paid  to  the  Priests  of  their  respective 
''  Gods/'    And,  that  the  Payment  of  Tithes  pre- 
vailed amongst  a  most  ancient  and  still  existing 
People,  the  Hindoos,  appears  in  the  History  of 
M ahali ;  who  is  said  ''  to  have  insulted  Heaven  by 
*'  not  offering  the  usual  Tithe  to  the  Ministers  of 
''  the  Sovereign  Deity,  who  bestows  all  things  *.'* 
Tboug'h  Herodotus  seems  disinclined  to  speak 
fully  of  the  religious  rites  and  institutions  of  the 
Egyptians^  he  nevertheless  te)ls  us,  tl^at  '^  The 
f^  Egyptian  priesthood  was  v^ry  honorably  distin* 
"  guished,  aiid  possessed  of  many  and  great  advan- 
tages I  and  he  particularly  mentions,  that  they 
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'^  were  not  obliged  to  consume  any  part  of  their 
*'  domestic  property,  lieing  famished  daily  with  % 
moiety  of  the  sacred  viands  ready  dressed,  and 
with  a  large  and  daily  allowance  of  other  food[ 
and  wine ;  and  that  they  were  endowed  with 
a  landed  property,  free  from  all  taxes  :'*  which 
circumstance  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  being 
endowed  with  a  landed  property,  is  confirmed  by 
a  passage  in  holy  scripture  * ;  in  which,  speaking 
of  the  consequences  of  Uie  fisimine  in  the  land  <lf 
Egypt,  it  is  said  of  Joseph,  ^'  Only  the  land  of  the 
Priests  bought  he  not:  for  the  Priests  had  a 
portion  assigned  them  of  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat 
''  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave  them ;  where** 
''  fore  they  sold  not  their  lands." 
^  The  Greeks  are  the  most  ancient  people,  of 
whom  we  have  any  particular  or  satisfactory  in*-* 
formation.  They  were  the  most  learned  and  po« 
iished  nation  of  the  times  in  which  they  flourished^ 
and  gradually  spread  their  customs  and  manners  over 
a  very  great  part  qf  Asia ;  and,  therefore,  we  may 
conclude,  that,  in  giving  a  view  of  their  religious 
usages,  we  give  a  view  also  of  those  of  the  Gon« 
temporary  and  contiguous  Asiatics. 

The  Greeks  are  usually  allowed  to  have  followed 
the  more  ancient  nations,  especially  the  Egyptians^ 
in  many  of  their  rites  and  customs  in  matters  of 
religion.  Amongst  others,  most  probably,  that  of 
consecrating  to  the  Gods  a  portion  of  all  spoils 
taken  in  war ;  nifii  which  custom^  they  might  h^vt 

*  Geti.  xlvii.  2^ 


foiind  conheciea^  or  ib  ii^hicli  they  niight  hire 
Iclcted  firbiii  Iheir  own  n'atutiu  suggestion^,  the 
practice  of  a[iiJfopriatihg  to  migious  puiposed^  a 
^ortloii  of  (dlvle^  parts  at  first,  arid,  in  Jitoceto  of 
tirt>,  <Mr4ii  ttieir  suBstahcc. 

ttt  ^enfeitt  And  comprehensive  terms,  Onfe  author 
says,  tlf&t  "  IHiey  'l(thfe  Greeks)  paid  the  tltWe  of 
^  spoils  takeii  in  tv^ ;"  A  second,  tliat  *^  It  was  a 
^'  fcustom  16  p^y  ^e  tithe  of  their  gAini ;"  And  ft 
third,  more  expi^tely,  that  ''  They  tettt  fo  Delo* 
**  inhuAlly  thte  tith^  of  tdm,  ^iVidelp  thi  name  of 
^  ilrst-fruitd,  and  in  this  jproportioti  of  a  tfehth 
'^  part :"  Which  may  be  said  to  have  beeh  ob^rvfed. 
In  rbtiformity  to  that  tfiost  lEtncient  law  of  Tripto- 
lemus,  ''  To  honor  the  God's  with  their  fruits ;" 
Ahd  which  taw  Wfii  afterwards  renewed  by  brftco, 
atid,  in  a  deci^cfe  rieVer  to  be  rei>ealed,  expl&ihed  to 
consist,  ''  In  worshipping  tlie  God's  every  year, 
'*  according  to  men's  estates,  with  first-fruits,  and 
"  offering^  of  wine." 

^he  Athenians  Accounted  for  the  tithe  of  pro- 
i)ertj%  even  when  it  was  confiscated  to  the  public 
freasury,  ais  well  as  of  their  own  goods  or  pri- 
vate property.  And  it  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed, (hat  it  was  usual  to  pay  the  ttthe  of  mines, 
from  reading,  fliat  tire  feUure  of  the  mines  of  a 
Certain  people,  wlio  had  neglected  to  pay  the  tithe 
6f  ttiem  to  tlic  *Gods,  according  to  their  fortney 
ciistom,  was  ailtributed  to  the  divine  displeasure. 
Xiid,  Titfthcr,  \i  IS  most  probable,  that  a  portion  of 
tlie  profits,  acquired  by  trade  and  commerce,  was 
appropriated  to  the  lienor  of  tlie  Gods ;  as  we  are 
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(txprtmij  ittlbnned,  tkai  tiie  ifiefdraato  of  a  pwtiU 
oukr  city;  consecrated  a  titbe»  or  [lortion  of  ilieii^ 
gains.  MmrtOfer,  a  very  reafarkable  mstanee  oe-» 
cafs  dT  a  temple^  wHh  «n  altlur^  being  enected  owl 
of  the  prodtioe  of  TOme  spoils  taken  in  Wttr;  and^l 
ks  beings  endowed  with  land  adjoining  to  it,  and 
with  the  tithe,  or  due  portion,  of  the  cattle^  fed  in 
the  sacned  pastnres,  or  taken  in  hunttng^ 

It  wouU  be  very  easy  to  <iraw  togeUser  a  mnJU 
tiplidty  i(^  passages,  in  further  eonfirmation  of  the 
practice  «f  the  Gmciaa  and  Asiatic  states,  ki  re-^ 
spedt  4d  the  ibffnoring  of  their  Giods  \fatha  oertaidi 
defined  portion,  ofaU  puUic^iosd,  generaJ}y  spesJc-" 
tng,  lof  all  private  property ;  the  constant  nbnerv^ 
ance  of  >viuch,  aras  in  perfect  agreement  with 
tiieir  opinion,  as  tiiey  esleenied  it  a  most  peculiar 
and  obligatory  act  jci  ReSigion.  And  the  iafluonoe 
of  the  opinion  was  «o  great  and  preFaleot,  that  the 
plandervig  of  a  ridi  and  fioarishii^  city  was  pf^ 
▼ented,  under  tlie  idea  ctf  the  sacrediiess  of  the 
portion  daeto'tiie  Gods;  which  it  woald:have  been 
impossible  to  ha;^e. ascertained,  if  the  city  had  been 
given  :up  to  tbe  spillage  of  the  victoriot^  soldiers. 
And,  as  an  additional  proof  of  its  being  regarded 
in  the  lig^t  of  an  essential  and  religious  duty,  may 
he  adduced  die  information  of  an  ancient  writes:; 
'Who  tells  us  of  the  utter  destruction  of  a  very  irr^ 
digjlnis  people,  in  an  early  age  of  the  world,  on 
account  of  their  having  paid  no  iirst-fruits  to  the 
.Gods  ;  which,  he  particularly  says,  they  ought  to. 
liave  done. 

lastly,  it«6ems>  that,  amongst  the  Atthema»|, 
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the  civil  ma^strate  had  the  power  of  inflicting  pn** 
nishment  for  the  non-payment  of  these  portions^ 
tenths  or  tithes.  Most  certainly,  the  detention  of 
them  was  looked  upon  as  sacrilegious,  and  the  de« 
lainer  of  them  with  the  utmost  abhorrence ;  inso- 
inuch,  that,  when  the  Greeks, would  describe  a  very 
wicked  man,  they  called  him  by  an  expressive  pro* 
verbial  phrase,  signifying^  that  he  ate  of  such 
things,  as  had  not  been  sanctified  or  rendered  holy, 
by  first  consecrating  a  part  of  them  to  the  Gods. 

The  Romans  follow,  as  the  next  most  ceie* 
brated  nation  of  antiquity.  And,  concerning  their 
opinion  and  practice  of  paying  tithes,  we  have  the 
most  express  testimony,  that  "  They  offered  to 
"  their  Gods  all  sorts  of  tithes,  or  tithes  of  all  sorts 
'^  of  things."  This  general  assertion  might  be 
more  particularly  illustrated  and  confirmed,  by  a 
detail  of  the  numerous  passages  in  point,  from  the 
writers  on  Roman  affairs ;  ^but  it  woul4  be  too 
tedious  to  collect,  and  to  dwell  upon  them.  For 
it  is  undeniably  clear,  that  the  Romans  paid  the 
tithes  of  all  spoils  taken  in  war,  and  annually  of  the 
profits  of  their  estates  and  merchandize;  that, 
whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  they  observed 
the  practice,  as  a  necessary  duty  of  religion  :  and 
that,  from  certain  expressions  most  commonly  ac- 
companying the  mention  of  such  events,  they  were 
led  to  that  practice,  by  the  examples  and  customs 
of  their  ancestors. 

It^^Crue,  tli^t,  amongst  both  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
the  instances  of  consecrating  to  the  Gods  an  holy 
.portion^  are  more  frequent  in  relation  to  spoils  taken 
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in  war^  than  to  other  kinds  of  property.  But  this 
may  be  accounted  for^  by  recollecting;  that,  as  ia. 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  woiid^  mankind  seem  to  have 
lived  in  an  almort  continued  state  of  warfare^ 
therefore^  all  events  and  leading  traits  of  the  wars 
in  which  they  were  engaged^  or  which  were  con- 
nected with  them,  are  brought  forward  and  appearj^ 
as  the  most  prominent  features  in  fincient  history^ 
So  that  it  is  just  and  necessary  to  remark  here^ 
that,  notwithstanding  the  instances  of  paying  Uthea 
of  spoils  taken  in  war,  rather  than  of  other  things, 
oftener  occur  in  the  histories  of  the  Greeks,  Ror 
mans,  and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  yet  there  are 
nevertheless  a  very  great  number  of  passages,  which 
are  expressly  declaratory  of  the  payment  of  tithes, 
out  of  almost  every  thing  the  ancients  possess^d^ 
whether  in  peace  or  war;  and  that,  from  the 
clearest  and  most  positive  information,  the  tenth 
was  the  accustomed  part,  to  be  paid  out  of  either 
public  or  private  property. 

These  tithes  or  sacred  portions,  either  out  of 
spoils  taken  in  war,  or  out  of  all  other  public  or 
private  property,  were  usually  consecrated,  accord*- 
ing  to  national  custom  or  personal  inclination,  to 
the  service  of  any  God  or  Goddess  in  particular,  or 
to  all  the  Gods  in  general :  though,  indeed,  amongst 
the  Grecian  and  Asiatic  nations,  Apollo  was  so 
greatly  favored  in  this  respect,  that  he  was  em- 
phatically sliled,  the  Tithe-taker,  or  Receiver,  or 
Crowned  with  Tithes ;  and,  amongst  the  Romans, 
Hercules  was  so  highly  esteemed  above  all  their 
numerous  host  of  Gods,  that  Hercules'  portion  was 
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Stdl  wtft  the  f^iaioa  6f  die  Meietrti  coaccrnii^ 
iht  pkymeKtA  cfTklm,  aiMlmcIl  Hk  practice  ivNck 
A^y  graunded ifoa  it;  as  i^eKn  fivia  thehisbNrf 
af  t^ui^  mttiiMa«f  mtiqaity^  isf  idioin  wa  kare  anjf 
iMifCituiar  ttotdimt.  Awl,  w>  doubt,  badlipe  e^pmi 
iafemMttim  K«{xsctiiig  all  tbe  kingdeaii  of  fmnar 
^y%,  wt  atia^ald  fiwd  tim  aame  opinion  mnd  ^ctioe 
to  have  aaiv^raalty  ppremited. 

Ai^  th^  tdrrgiia  ^  ih&Xk  hath  aerer  been  aatiaftiet 
t^ffty  ^e^v^nsA^  it  'hatii  bem  oMaiiy  inferred,  that 
Iti^  took  their  rise  firoia  the  hg^t  of  reason  and 
Datat^:  that  what  <vas  at  ^ni,  poasiUy^  merely 
tMal  and  optiotiad^  ia  )>rocess  of  time,  becante  a 
gieiierri  'castom,  and  tbe  d^servance  of  it  moat 
acrupnkmsly  reganded;  so  as  to  cause  all  those 
who  neglected  it,  to  be  ^esteemed  as  profane^  irre- 
iigions,  and  the  worst  of  men:  that  k  is  most 
probable,  that  a  practice,  which  might  have  been 
lO^iginally  founded  in,  andagreeaUe  to  right  reason, 
y^BM  alt  length  sanctioned  by  civil  authority :  and 
^hat,  thenceforth,  theancieatsr^ularly  oonsecrated 
V)  the  Gods,  a  portion  of  all  spoils  taken  in  war,  and 
linnai^y  of  ccflni,  wine,  «Td  either  fimits  of  the  earth ; 
%»id,  ai^  it  seems,  of  all  profits  derived  from  minesi, 
trade,  and  commerce,  if  not  of  aill  public  andpjrivate 
-propctty  wiiatever^. 

« 

*  To  avoid  the  parade  of  learning,  and  to  render  tbis  part 
9f  the  £8saj  plain  and  iutelligibleto  the  most  common  tinder- 
standings,  a  very  concise  and  general  A*iew  only  of  the  opinions 
1ikhd{n%clice^f  the  artcient^  tiath  been  gttisii  i^bore;  and,  not 


It  then,  Ih  lh6  day*  cf  GeAlite  M4>iiMUttWi,  IM 
light  Of  realBdh  Attd  UatiUr^  tMA  kad  iirtta  «6  hoiMV 
theiir  Qbds  tHtA  d  ^oftiMl  «f  thehriAulMtaiH^,  VAiMk 
itiAkx^^^  fh  thfe  t^ebfatidh  Xif  th^r  Ntti6Md 
iieli^fbtl^  Woi^h^I^,  kfA  m  the  M)BtfntetiAn6fe  ^  tiTi 
PH^ti  em^IoyM  thefein,  ratety,  all  Christian  stMM 
ftfe  e^lldly  houhd^  by  thfe  dame  dittktte,  to  n^TO* 
pfiate  a  pan  olf  their  substatite^  to  the  h&ttot  attd 
^tvice  df  the  God  of  their  adoration^  and  M 
the  sup][>oi%  of  the  MinUlers  atteiident  oa  faiA 

I'h*  dighfty  Of  huYhkYi  nature,  and  the  sttpefriority 
of  the  light  Of  reason,  are,  among^st  all  OtheJrs,  the 
most  prevailing  topics  of  modern  conversation ;  the 
former  is  extolled  and  magnified,  as  being  little 
lower  than  that  of  angels ;  and  the  latter  is  com- 
pared, and  almost  equalled  to,  the  voice  of  inspira* 
tion!  Now,  as  we  cannot  suppose,  that  three, 
four,  or  five  thousand  years  ago,  there  was  any 
inferiority  in  the  innate  dignity  and  strength  of 
the  human  powers,  but  that  reason  and  nature  have 

to  distract  the  attention  of  the  reader,  by  continually  referring 
lo  the  passages  introduced,  the  references  have  been  all 
omitted  in  their  proper  places,  together  with  the  contruversiea 
in  relation  to  some  of  the  quotations.  Those,  who  are  mora 
curious  and  inquisitive,  may  satisfy  themselves  in  both  parti- 
culars, by  having  recourse  to  the  several  Treatises  on  Titlies, 
by  Scaliger,  Selden,  I'illesly,  Carle  ton,  Mountagu,  Comber*^ 
Leslie,  and  Prideaux,  and  to  Spencer  de  Legibus  Uebraeorum; 
these  writers  ha^e  fully  enlarged  on  the  payment  of  Tithes, 
under  the  Ge-ntile  superstition,  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation ;  and  of  their  writings,  a  free  use  has  beei) 
made  throughout  the  present  chapter. 
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been  equally  powerful  and  impressive  in  every  age, 
we  must  allow  the  gentiles  or  ancients  to  have 
been  glided  by  just  principles^  in  setting  apart  a 
portion  of  their  substance^  for  the  support  of  their 
National  Religious  Elstablishments.  Whence  it 
follows^  that^  if  the  light  of  reason  and  nature 
directed  them  into  the  true  path  of  morat  civile  and 
religious  rectitude^  in  supporting  and  maintaining 
their  National  Religion  and  its  Ministers,  the 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have^  by  parity 
of  reasoning  and  situation/  a  claim  to  a  provision ; 
and,  consequently,  ''  X  Natural  Right  to  the 
y  Revenues  with  which,  they  are  endowed." 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 


ON  THE  PBECBDENTED    RIGOT   OP   THE  ESTABUSBi;* 

CLERGY  to  THEIR  REVENUES* 


That  the  Oergy  of  the  Oiurch  of  Engfeiid, 
have  a  Precedented  Right  to  the  Revenues  wtith 
which  they  are  endowed^  will  appear^  *'  Prom  the 
''  Polity  of  the  Jews  instituted  by  God  himself/* 
But^  as  a  preface  or  introduction  to  the  considera^ 
lion  of  it,  a  concise  view  will  be  necessary  of  the 
chief  passages  in  the  sacred  writings^  which  refcfr 
to  the  Patriarchs'  honoring  God  and  his  Ministersi, 
by  the  appropriation  of  a  part  of  their  substance 
to  the  purposes  of  religion. 

The  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  present  us  with 
the  first  instances  of  consecrating  to  Gpd  a  portion 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  of  animals  ;  and, 
to  the  performance  of  this  act  of  public  worship, 
we  may  justly  presume  they  were  led,  if  not  by 
some  declaration  of  God!s  will,  at  least,  by  the  light 
of  nature :  the  warmth  and  grateful  feelings  of  their 
hearts,  and  their  sense  of  moral  rectitude,  suggested 
to  them  the  propriety  and  obligation  of  offering  unto 
God,  a  portion  of  the  good  things  with  which  his 
bounty  alone  had  blessed  them.  And  though  the 
history  of  Cain  and  Abel  does  not  expressly  mention 
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the  proportion  which  they  gave  unto  God^  yet  it 
hath  been  strongly  insisted  on^  by  numerous 
Jewish  and  Christian  commentators  on  the  passage; 
that  it  was  a  determinate  and  very  considerable 
portion ;  and  thiLt'  the  rejection  of  Cain's  sacrifice 
proceeded  from  his  havings  through  covetousness 
or  infidelity,  not  offered  the  best  in  its  kind,  or  the 
due  proportion  of  his  increase. 

In  the  history  of  Abraham^  who  was  peculiarly 
fitvored  by  God^  we  are  informed  of  his  honoring 
Ififm  iq  thf^  perscm  of  ^f e}cl^;&^c^  (^rht^  vf^a  a 
jj^fpst  a^  w^U  as  a  ^ng}^  w^th  t  po^tipn  of  spoilfi 
^{d^en  ifi  war,  Jind^  accorfUjag  tp  iwvfiy  ceJebrfOefl 
^wpriti^rp^  (^  j^  hi^  substance  ^so,  T^is  Melphiz^ 
4^  to  whom  41^rahaip  paid  Tithes,  i«  called  in  tJbp 
Qifi  T^^»i»xpent^  U^e  Priest  of  ^e  Most  High  Qpd ; 
.Ml4  in  <}|98fxibe4  iff  tljie  New>  9^  tl^  exprej^s  type  qf 
Christ  ai^d^  bis  Priesthood :  whlc^  Priesthood,  a^  &r 
^  r^y^fi^  to  thp  puffing  God  and  praying  unto  hiqn 
for  his  people,  being  Revolved  by  Christ  in  tl^esfs 
^¥pr4is  (f'  9s  my  Pi^tbe^  l^ath  s^nt  pe,  even  so  send 
/'  )  ypu  */')  iippn  his  Apostles,  and  by  them  upop 
^  C^.stiaQ  jPdes^liQod,  it  is  iieason^ble  to  infe^r^ 
Oi^t,  f#  th^  Melc^i^edecj^  Pf iest^ood  was  typic^ 
jof  Qhfi^t's,  a^d  that  esjtc^Ushed  by  ^im,  therefor^, 
^e  ChristJiia.i)  Priesthood  or  Minisitry  \s  entitled  to 
4he  rights,  ^joy^jl  ffy  tl^  Pj^tri^chal  or  Melch^iQ- 
^f»\  Priei§t^Q|d. 

JFrOffi  jJjyi^ob's  vow,  ip^y  be  (Goll/ected  the  n;kQ|t 
posffUyie  0j^i  explicit  determination  pf  the  portion 
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to  be  gi^en  unto  God^  that  it  should  be  a  T$nth  nf 
all^  yrith  which  Ood  thoold  ble^s  him :  and^  thougH 
it  does  not  io  feet  appear^  that  Jaepb  ever  fiilMed 
thii  vow  of  paying*  Tithe%  or  tenths  of  all  fak  mIm 
stance,  yet  a  firm  peraiMMsion  of  his  performing  it^ 
may  be  grounded  on  the  generally  allowed  pious 
and  good  character  of  the  Patriarch  ^.       . 

And^  in  addition  to  these  instances  fhua  Holy 
Scripture^  of  particular  Patriarchs  having  honored 
God  and  his  MiniBteni>  by  the  appropriatioa  of  a 
part  of  their  substance  to  rdigious  uses,  might  >ba 
subjoined  the  testiipony  of  the  various  Jewish 
writers  on  the  Pen^teueh ;  who  unanimously  affifrm; 
that>  from  tradition,  all  the  Patriarchs  liberally  jja^ 
Titii^  to  the  Loi-d.  .v    '  .    * 

Sfaieey  then,  it  appears*  Arom  tiie  opinions  and 
praotlce  of  this  Oentile  world,  as  record^  in  pro* 
fene  history,  and  of  the  Patriarchs,  as  refsorded  in 
Scripture  and  supported  by  the  traditionary  testt- 
moay  of  the  Jews,  that  there  wae  an  uniyersd 
custom  of  appropriating  a  part  of  every  man's 

•    •  • 

substance  to  the  honw  of  the  Divine  Being,  fyr 
the  rapport  of  Religion  and  its  attendent  Miniisters; 
and  that  the  portion,  usually  consecrated  to  these 
purposes,  was  the  -Tenth  Part,  in  general,  of  aH 
property,  though  sometimes  confined  to  certain 
species  only;  it  may  be  asked.  Whence  did  this 
religious  custom  itself,  and  the  peculiar  observance 

*  Patrick  on  Gen.  W.  3.  andOen.  xxviH.  20.  Also  Comber, 
liedie,  atid  Prideaux,  on  Tithea ;  by  wliom  tbe  precediag  {>afi^ 
pages  ifK  Sacr^  History  are  more  fuiUy  illMVtrated., 
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of  it,  by  the  appropriatioa  of  a  Tenth  part  in  pre^ 
ference  to  all  other  proportions  originate? 

If  it  be  allowed^  that^  from  the  light  of  reason 
and  nature^  men  might  hare  been  induced  to  honor 
the  Divine  Being  with  a  part  of  their  substance^  as 
a  grateM  acknowlegement  that  all  proceeded,  from 
him^  yet  still  the  greatest  difficulty  remains  to  be 
accounted  for.  Whence  did  it  come  to  pastt^  that 
inen^  so  universally^  consecrated  a  Tenth  part  ? 
A  question^  which  hath  always  perplexed,  and 
eventually  foiled^  every  attempt  to  answer  it 
Indeed^  both  points  of  inquiry  are  too  deeply  xvlt 
yolved  in  difficulty  and  obscurity^  to  be  &thomed 
by  the  line  of  human  understanding :  both  customs 
have  been  found  established  amongst  so  many 
tiatiotts^  of  different  manners  and  different  religions^ 
and  in  parts  of  the  worid  absolutely  preventing  the 
possibility  of  any  intercourse  with  each  other>  that 
the  consonance  of  all  nations^  in  the  observance  of 
them^  could  not  have  arisen  from-  the  tendency  of 
human  nature  to  imitation.  And,  even  supposing^ 
that  such  an  universal  agreement  did  proceed  from 
the  adoption  of  each  other's  customs,  and  that  there 
hath  been^  at  all  times^  a  comoiunication  between 
the  various  nations  of  the  world ;  yet^  Where  was 
the  practice^  with  the  peculiar  mode  of  observing  i(^ 
first  established^  and^  From  what  source  did  tiiey 
first  originate  ? 

Thus^  do  we  return  again  to  the  original  diffi- 
culty ;  and  to  the  solution  of  which^  the  strength  of 
human  reason  is  unequal.  Nor  does  there  remain 
any  other  method  of  solving  it,  but  by  assigijing 
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tbe  origin  of  the  custom^  and  the  peculiar  obser^ 
ranee  of  it^  to  some  unrecorded  revelation  made  to 
Adam^  and  by  him  and  his  descendents  delivered 
down  to  posterity.  And  it  is  clear^  that  revelations 
of  (jod's  will  were  made  to  the  Patriarchs ;  which^ 
.  though  not  recorded^  are  occasionally  referred  to^ 
in  Scripture. 

This  is  not  only  a  most  rational^  but  the  most 
probable  solution ;  and  it  is  also  supported  by  cer« 
tain  passages  in  the  holy  writings;  previous  to^  and 
at  the  giving  of^  the  Mosaic  law ;  which  passages 
suppose  and  imply  the  custom  of  paying  Tithes^  as 
having  been  long^  and  (it  is  presumable)  divinely 
established.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation^  that^ 
in  all  the  various  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law 
concerning  Tithes^  the  injunctions  are  much  more 
frequently  directed  to  the  manner  of  paying  them, 
than  to  the  ordaining  the  payment  of  them ;  and 
therefore  it  amounts  to  a  presumptive  proofs  that 
the  payment  of  Tithes  was  not,  at  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  law,  then  first  enjoined,  but,  after  having 
been  more  particularly  defined  and  enlarged,  was 
adopted  into  the  judicial  part  of  the  Jewish  polity* 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  source  of  the 
custom  of  paying  Tithes  amongst  the  Patriarchs, 
whether  proceeding  from  the  light  of  reason  or 
nature,  or  from  divine  revelation,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  law  of  Moses  ordained  the  payment  of  Tithes 
in  the  most  explicit  terms,  and  appropriated  the 
produce  of  them  to  the  worship  of  God,  and> 
chiefly,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood.    However,  as   Tithes   were  not  the  only 
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proTtsion^  wtthi  Y^kh  the  Jevrish  priesthood'  >vm 
endow^  by  the  express  command  of  God^  it  w9t 
he  ntceiBaary,  in  onler  to  form  a  more  adeqwiti^ 
kka  (4  the  very  considerable  amouRt  of  thehr  whole 
annuel  income,  to  en«er  into  a  particniar  enumera- 
tion of  the  several  branches  whereof  H  consistedl. 

From  the  Mosaic  Ordinances,  and  the  lUastra- 
tion»  of  them  by  the  Jewish  Commentators^  who 
most  be  allowed  to  be  the  best  interpreters  of  theie 
own  reli^ous  ? ite)»  and  eostoms^  it  appears,  that  the 
Jews  offered^  anmialiy, 

1.  Btecarim^  or  First-Fruits ;  m  the  proportion  of 
an  hunth^tli  part,  out  of  seven  kinds  of  increase, 
namely,  wheat,  barley,  figs,  grapes,  pomegra-* 
nates,  dates,  and  olives,  though  some  Rabbis  say, 
that  First-Fruits  of  all  kinds  were  due.  Deut. 
XX vi.  3. 

t.  Themmah,  Trumoth,  or  Tmma,  or  the  Heave- 
Offering  ;  out  of  the  same  products  of  the  earths 
in  the  proportion  of  a  fortieth,  fiftieth,  or  sixtieth 
part,     Deut.  xviii.  4. 

3.  They  teft  a  portion  unreaped  in  each  corn-field, 
called  the  Unreaped  Comer ;  and  they  were  for- 
bidden to  beat  down  the  w^liole  growth  of  their 
olive-yards  and  vine-yards :  which  gleanings  of 
com  and  fruits  were  estimated  at  a  fortieth  or 
sixtieth  part.  Levit.  xix.  9,  10.  Deut.  xxiv. 
19,20,21. 

4.  They  then  deducted  a  tenth  part,  for  the 
Levites'  Tithe.  Levit.  xxvii.  30.  Numb,  xviii? 
21. 
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h.  Afterwards,  out  of  th6  k'em&tnckr,  they  dediTctefl 

b  tehth  part,  Ibtr  the  Tithe  tdr  FVa&tf.    £>eilt. 

idw.  8S. 
9.  And,  everf  third  ytM,  thej  also  deducted,  otti 

of  the  remainder  (frotti  all  the  preoeding  p&y- 

ment9  or  outgoings)  a  tfehth  part,  fblr  the  PMtf 

Man's  Tithe.    Deutxiv.  28. 

It  hath  beet!  suggested,  that  these  fifth  and  sixth 
deductions,  or  second  and  third  Tithes,  as  they  art 
tallied,  were  one  and  the  same ;  beittg  appropriated 
to  the  solemnization  of  the  holy  feasts  in  thie  fijhlt 
and  second  year,  and  to  the  use  of  the  poor  in  th^ 
third  y^ar.  But  Comber  appears  to  have  proved 
most  satisfactorily,  that  they  were  wholly  distmct 
fit>m  each  other. 

AU  these  payments,  or  Tithes,  were  made  out  df 
the  produce  of  the  Jewish  harvests,  and  amonflt6d> 
annually,  to  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  part  of 
tiie  whole  crop,  and,  triennially,  to  between  a  third 
aod  a  fourth  part,  as  will  be  more  particularly  seen^ 
from  the  following  explanation,  and  the  recapka*- 
hted  statement  of  it. 

Supposing  an  entire  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  &c. 
to  have  been  equal  in  Jewish  measure  to  10,000 
ephahs,  or,  to  adopt  an  English  phrase,  to  10,000 
bushels,  before  any  Tithes  (properly  so  oalted) 
were  to  be  paid  out  of  it,  there  were  to  be 
deducted^  1st.  Biccurim  at  Ohe-hundredth  part,  6t 
100  bushels ;  2dly.  Truma  at  one-fiftieth  part,  of 
200  bushels ;  3dly.  The  Unreaped  Corner,  at  one- 
sixtieth  part,  or  166  bushels ;  in  all  466  busheh, 
thereby  reducing  the  gross  crop  of  10,000  bushels. 
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to  9^534.    4thly.  Out  of  these^  i^vas  then  to  be 

•  

deducted  one-tenth  part^  or  first  Tithe  for  the 
Levites^  at  953  bushels^  leaving  a  remainder  of 
8*581  bushels ;  5thly.  From  these  was  also  to  be 
taken  one-tenth  part^  or  second  Tithe  for  Feasts^ 
at  858  bushels^  reducing  the  original  entire  crop  to 
a  nett  produce  of  7^723  bushels  only ;  the  various 
deductions  having  amounted  to  2^277  bushels^  or 
yearly  to  23  bushels  per  cent.  6th]y.  To  these 
payments  was  to  be  added  every  third  year^  another 
one-tonth  part,  for  the  Poor  Man's  Tithe,  at  772 
bushels,  out  of  the  before  stated  remainder.  And 
thus  was  the  Jewish  husbandman's  harvest  reduced 
every  third  year  to  a  nett  produce  of  6,951  bushels 
out  of  10,000 ;  the  several  deductions  having 
amounted  to  3,049  bushels,  or  rather  more  than 
30  bushels  per  cent. 

• 

A  gross  crop,  consisting  of  bushels ••••••..•  10,000 

Deduct,  for  First-Ffuit^,  at  an  huudreth  part**   100^ 
Deduct,  for  the  Heave-Offering,  at  a  fiftieth  part  200  >     4/66 
Deduct,  for  theUnreaped  Corner,  atja  sixtieth  part  1 66  3 

Remains  to  be  tithed »• 9,53'^ 

Deduct,  a  tenth  part,  for  the  Levites*  Tithe*  •••....        953 


■« 


8,581 
Deduct,  a  tenUi  part,  for  the  Tithe  for  Feasts 858 

■    .  ■ 

Nett  produce,  every  first  and  second  year 7,723 

Deduct,  every  third  year,  a  tenth  part,  for  the  Poor  > 
Man's  Tithe i     '^'^ 


Nett  produce,  every  third  year ••••     6,951 


1^ 
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Besides  this  larg^  proportion  of  the  g^oss  produce 
of  corn  and  fruits^  the  Jews  were  commanded  to 
pay  the  Tithe  of  the  Herd,  and  of  the  Flock ;  that 
is^  of  calves^  lambs^  and  kids :  and  also^  as  appears 
from  certain  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment^ of  every  annual  vegetable  increase  fit  for  the 
food  of  man  *. 

And^  in  addition  to  this  very  considerable  revenue, 
arising  from  the  produce  of  the  earth  and  animals; 
the  Jewish  Priests  and  Levites  were  endowed  with 
forty-eight  cities^  set  apart  solely  for  their  residence^ 
with  a  territory  surrounding  each  of  them^  which 
was^  collectively^  equal  to  a  thirtieth  part  of  the 
whole  hnd  of  Judea  f . 

Moreover^  from  their  attendance  on  the  altar, 
there  accrued  to  the  Jewish  Priesthood  the  follow^ 
ing  emoluments  also ;  which^  in  the  course  of  the 
year^  must  have  alone  created  a  vast  and  ample 
revenue;  namely, 

1.  The  Flesh  of  the  Sin  Offerings,  and  of  the 
Trespass  Offerings.     Levit.  vi.  36.  vii.  7. 

2.  The   Peace  Offerings   of  the  Congregation. 
Levit.  xxiii.  20. 

3.  The  remainder  of  the  Sheaf  Offering,  at  the 
Passover.     Levit.  xxiii.  10,  11. 

4.  The  remainder  of  every  Meat  Offering.    Levit. 
vi.  16.  ' 

5.  The  Wave  Breast  and  Heave  Shoulder  of  the 
Peace  Offerings.    Levit.  vii.  31,  34. 

•  Levit.  xxvii.  30,32.  Numb,  xxviii.  21.  Deut,  xxvi.  12. 
Matt,  xxiii.  23.  and  Luke  xi.  42. 

t  Numb.  XXXV.  1-^7*.  Aod  Comber  on  Tithes^  l6iSf 
Part,  IL  page  10. 
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6.  Tl^l)^veOfferin^<)f  U^  Sacrifice  of  Thajofcs- 
.  giving,    li^vit,  vii.  14. 

7.  The  Ware  Breast,  anil  Heave  ShouMer  of  tl\e. 

* 

Naawrite's  Eai^i.    Numb.  yi.  30. 
&.  T)^  two  Loaves  offiar e4  ftt  ttte  Feast  of  Peat?^ 

Q09t     ]Levit  xxiii.  17. 
9.  The  Shew  Breads  which  was  renewed  every 

J8al>bfM'h.    ]Levit.  jpuv.  8^  9. 
IQ.  Tt*  J^*!^*  Log  of  Oa.    Levit.  xiv.  10, 4te- 
11.  The  Cake,  w^ch  av^ry  maa  c^ered  annually 

4^  ^a  ^rst  of  Jnfs  Damgb.    Numb.  kv.  20. 
19;  The  Siiina  ^f  the  Saori^ces  offered  in  the 

TwniOf^    Jicvit.  vii  9i 

13.  The  Shoulder,  two  Chee^  and  Maw  olmeqf 
.    AtaB('}uHad  fSpf  f<»«ffH>i^  ^99.     Pent  xxm.  S. 
Mk  Th#:  P|»4<Miptioaa  of  the  Fir«t-borP  3oa9  of 

efary  ^Mhor^    Nw^  xyiH-  16- 
Mt.  T^  Fi)»tiings  of  all  ctow  ^Beeati,    Numb. 

xviii.  18. 
It^  Thf^  Jledemptioos  of  the  First^lkfs  of  all 

unc](eaii  B^aftta.    Numb,  xsiii.  \&* 
n.  The  fin^  of  the  Fleece  of  the  Flock,  at  aboat 

a  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole.     Deut.  xviii.  4. 

18.  The  thkigB  devoted,  or  vowed  to  holy  uses, 
where  no  particular  service  was  mentioned. 
Numb,  xviii  14.    And,  lastly^ 

19.  The  restitution  of  Things,  stolen  from  the 
Stranger,  or  fi^om  Uie  Proselyte,  who  had  ao 
lepresentoMtive.    ^umb.  ir.  8  \ 

*  Patrick  on  these  Texts;  and  Pri(}eaux  on  Tithes,  1713, 
fage  7S^81. 


Tboi^h  it  may  wem  inpjusible  to  coin|>«ft^  with 
amy  degree  of  accunicy^  the  annnal  mm^jUmt  oi  a 
reromie  dntwn  from  sd  jimny  different  tcmreeB^  ft 
aiM  nndbubledly  very  \nxgt,  wad,  most  probaU^ 
frr  <aoeeediiigie«r  ideas  on  the  sirii^ect  Howtwt^ 
fioom  Ifae  ipraeeding  «ta)toiBent%  it  nay  be  ieen^lhat 
Ike  Jews^  in  varioui  dedndiOM  £or  piona  and 
telipoQs  uae^,  paid^  on  the  average  of  every  tlnee 
yean^  above  a  fourth  partdif  Ae  gnm  prodiDoe  nf 
their  corn  and  fruits :  and  it  being  a  ioed  nda 
aflMmg^itheai^  tioi  to  pay  tiiieir  Tithes  ttUirebdy  for 
iwnfedtale  itae,  iherefoee^  the  tithe  of  Ae  eom  wtift 
ate)  Ibf^aked  «nd  cleaaed,  the  tithe  ctf  the  gvapaK 
waa  aitdainte  wine,  and  the  4ithe  of  the  oltves  into 
foil^i  And  "evea  when  they  weie  allawed  to  com*- 
jaato  aay  i^  their  Tithea  into  money,  the  J^wft 
were  obUgjedtoaddafiAhpafttothe^iieiftftbeni. 
And  thai  the  Jewa  m  geseral  aboiuided  in  namcrwo 
h^s  and  iocks^  aad  eonaequetitly  that  the  Tithea 
of  the  aa/mMd  iii^aase  of  them  wove  irf*  very^mto^ 
deraUe  value^  may  faereaaoaably  inferred^  faam  the 
j^astoral  stake  ^f  thp  early  aigjes  of  the  wonld^  from 
the  vast  aamber  «f  caltk^  sheep^  and  ^oata,  eonti* 
anally  ased  in  sacirifices^  and  from  the  ^aeal  extent 
•of  giNMaid,  (a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whote  coantryj,) 
which  was  allotted  to  the  forty-eight  cities  of  the 
Prieifla  and  JLevitea,  for  the  aiainteaanoe  of  the 
#ocks  and  herds  they  were  permitled  to  possess, 
though  prohibited  from  having  every  other  kind  of 
property. 

*  FrideaftM;  oa  TklBtfl»  p^ge  76L 
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«  These  tithes  of  corn^  fruits  and  cattle^  with  the 
JLevites'  lands^  and  the  emoluments  from  the  altar^ 
liave  been  judged  (after  all  the  necessary  allow* 
aaces  for  the  Temple  service^  the  holy  feasts  and 
ihe  poor^)  to  have  been^  annually^  equal  in  value^  to 
a  fiiU  fourth  part  of  the  whole  vegetable  produce  of 
the  land  of  Judea^  and  of  the  increase  of  its  flocks 
mnd  herds :  all  of  which^  by  the  express  command 
of  God^  was  solely  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Jewish  Priesthood  *. . 
.  1  And^  notwithstanding  the  Jewish  religious  esta* 
Misbment  was  thus  expensively  greats  and  must 
baye  been  felt^  in  particular^  by  the  part  of  the 
nation  employed  in  agriculture^  yet  we  read  not  of 
any  murmurs  or  complaints  against  it^  either  as 
4ieing  enormous  and  excessive  in  itself^  or  unne* 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  its  institution^  or  as 
being  oppressive  to  the  individual^  or  injurious  to 
the  community.  On  the  contrary^  the  Jews  con- 
sidered the  payment  of  tithes^  as  a  sanctification  d 
the  remainder  of  their  increase :  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  call  their  tithes,  '^  The  Hedge,  or  Pro- 
'^  tection  of  their  Riches  f;*'  and  they  were  so 
scrupulously  exact  in  the  payment  of  them,  that, 
in  many  Instances,  (through  fear  of  not  fulftlling 

#  if  The  Tribe  of  Levi  being  but  the  twelfth  part  of  Israel, 
<<  had  io  effect  as  good  as  four-twelfth  parts  of  all  such  goodf 
'*  as  the  holy  Laud  did  yield :  so  tliat  their  worldly  estate 
**  was  four  times  as  good  as  any  other  Tribes  iu  Israel  be* 
**  sides/'  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polityi  b,  vii,  sec,  23*  And 
Priaeaux  on  Tithes,  p.  9^, 

t  SelJen  on  Tithes,  l6lS,  p,  455^ ' 
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its  ordinances^  they  actually  paid  a  larger  propcnr- 
tion^  than  the  law  enjoined. 

It  will  possibly  be  here  objected^  that^  in  the 
Land  of  Promise^  the  Jews  could  very  easily  afford 
to  pay  such  a  proportioin  of  tithes ;  because  the 
gpreater  part  of  them  arose  frpm  the  abundant^  and 
almost  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth. 

But  it  does  not  appear^  that  the  Iknd  of  Judea 
was  more  adapted  to  bring  forth  its  fruits  sponta- 
neously^ than  the  land  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world :  and,  therefore,  the  expressions  of  the  scrip- 
ture^ in  allusion  to  its  fertility,  must  be  understood 
in  a  limited  sense,  and  import  no  more,  than  that^ 
on  a  due  cultivation,  it  should  yield  the  most  abun- 
dant increase,  and  that  its  produce  should  be  so 
exceedingly  plenteous,  that  the  land  should  be, 
figuratively,  like  ''  a  land  flo\ving  with  milk  and 
*'  honey ;"  which,  in  those  days,  being  esteemed 
the  most  necessary  and  delicate  parts  of  man's  sub- 
sistence, are  used  to  comprehend  all  good  things : 
imd  granting  that  the  land  of  Judea  did  yield  its  in- 
crease, with  comparatively  small  labor,  attention, 
or  expense,  yet,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  (as  hath 
been  shewn  before,)  the  Jews  paid  for  tithes, 
first-fruits,  &c.,  in  proportion  to  that  increase; 
that  is,  not  a  tenth,  but  above  a  fourth  part  of  the 
produce,  and  in  a  state  fit  for  the  immediate  use  of 
the  Priests  and  Levites. 

It  may  also  be  objected,  that  the  Priests  and 
Levites,  being  one  tribe,  were  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
Jewish  nation;  and  that,  as  tithes  were  allowed 
them,  not  merely  for  their  service  in  the  taberna- 
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de^  but  in  oonsideration  likewise  of  tUeir  having 
no  share  or  inheritance  in  the  land^  and  of  their 
being  prohibited  from  following  any  proSessionj 
therefore,  tenths  or  Utbes  of  the  whole  landed  and 
animal  produce  of  Judea  was  only  a  decent  and 
reasonable  proportion^  for  the  su[^ort  and  main- 
tenance of  themselves  und  &milies. 

This  objection  i$  not  well  grounded,  as  the 
tribe  of  Levi  was  tfot  a  twelfth  part  of  the  Jewish 
people.  In  the  better  end  of  David's  reign,  when 
the  Jewish  kingdom  was  at  its  highest  point  of 
qplendor,  pro^erity  and  population,  the  whole 
number  of  the  people,  including  the  tribe  of  Lev^ 
was  probably  about  7,080,000  souk^.  And,  ii^ 
the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign,  the  number  of 
male  Levites  of  the  age  of  thirty  years  and  up^ 
ivards,  is  said  to  have  been  38,000ti  to  which 
number,  if  we  add  almost  an  equal  proportion  for 
those,  under  tlie  age  of  thirty  years  X»  the  whole 
number  of  male  Levites  will  have  been  abou^ 
76,000 ;  and,  by  doubling  that  number  for  the 
proportion  of  females,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  Levi  (omitting  the  odd  thousands) 
consisted  of  150,000  souls,  and,  consequently,  was 
not  a  twelfth,  but  nearly  a  forty-seventh  part  only 
of  the  nation  ;  and  that,  to  support  that  proportion 
of  the  whole  peojrie,  there  was  appropriated  an 
income,  (drawn  from  various  sources)  equal  to  a 
fourth  part  of  the  landed  and  animal  produce  of 
the  kingdom. 

*  ^rideaux  on  Tithes,  p.  SC,  t  1  Clrroii.  xxiii.  3. 

%  CiMuiben^s  DicUouarj^  uoder  **  Potkical  Anthmetic." 
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FVutber^  it  iwy  b^  olgected,  that  though  the 
payment  of  tithes  was  enjoined  the  Jews  by  thc^ 
pmitiye  c^mnand  of  God^  and  was  to  be  pbseiTed 
iinth  the  lAtnoat  exactness,  yet^  as  the  Jews  are 
aaiwfcilated  ia  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  capa^ 
mAe^i  as  a  i^atiw,  4h€)  obligaticHi  to  observe  tha 
divine  ii^Rctioa  ha&  of  necessity  ceased  and  been 
danaaway;  and^hat  the  scattered  remnant  of  the 
iat»a>,  ftiace  the  ^^^trwtMm  of  the  Temple  and 
tbfir  dtsf^ersiao^  though  they  have  Rabbis  ^aful 
T<eaclmns  4f  the  Iaw^  yet  pay  no'  tithes  in  oba«* 
ttoaoe.  to  the  law>  nor  any  thing  in  liieu  of  theo^ 
having,  no  pf aper  iievit^  to  reo^ve  their  offerings 
AW  ^ter  whewupoA  to  haUoiir  tfaeia* 
.  T^  ^,  it  niiiy  ha  aaiwered,  that  the  Jawii 
Mtwitbstolidii^  thaur  T^apla  service  bath  been 
viitfUy  set  aMdaj  aad  they  have  continued  a  waiv- 
4tlFiii9  and  dtiyeiased  people  for  so  many  centurie% 
hiaY^  y^  aever  cea#ed  to  observe  such  part  of  their 
Miigii9iia  ww^hip  as  hath  been  allowed  them^  or 
to  oaatrihute  to  the  support  of  it^  and  the  main- 
toiUbBtee  of  the  Priests,  or  the  representatives  of 
lik&i^,  attondeat  thereon ;  that»  if  they  have  omitted 
the  payflMnt  of  tithes^  Uiat  omission  hath  proceed* 
mk  if^m  ibair  having  no  tithes  to  pay ;  because 
Ihey  have  aot^  feiU  of  lato  years^  and  in  a  few  na- 
4toaa  oii^y^  been  pernntted  to  acquire  any  landed 
pMsessiofis :  and  that,  so  far  from  not  paying  any 
thiag  in  lieu  of  tithes,  it  is  expressly  declared,  that 
the  more  religious  amongst  the  Jews,  since  the 
^tsaolntion  of  their  civil  power  and  subsequent  dis^ 
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persion^  pay^  instead  of  tithes^  a  tenth  part  of  their 
gains^  as  an  alms  *. 

•  The  Jewish  Priesthood,  as  we  have  seen^  was 
endowed,  by  the  appointment  of  Grod  -himself^ 
lirith  a  most  ample  revenue,  by  no  means  propw* 
ttoned  to  the  work  or  duty  incumbent  on  them,  oa 
account  of  their  holy  office.  For  the  whole  service 
of  both  Priests  and  Levites  was  of  little  extent  or 
duration :  their  attendence  in  the  Temple  beingf 
limited  to  two  days  alone  in  the  year,  (exclusive 
of  the  greater  festivals,^  according^  to  the  order  of 
Ihe  courses  into  which  they  were  divided  f ;  and 
(heir  business,  during^  the  intermediate  time  on 
their  return  to  their  residences  in  the  country, 
l>eing;  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  Priesthood 
arising  in  the  districts  around  them,  and  to  remit 
'such  portions  of  those  revenues,  as  were  requisite, 
•to  Jerusalem  J ;  and  when  these  duties  were,  dis- 
charged, as  no  part  of  the  Synagogue  worship,  or 
-of  the  instruction  of  the  pec^le  §,  was  committed 
to  their  care,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  manage 
'their  own  private  concerns ;  or,  if  so  disposed,  to 
-engage  in  any  public  employment,  from  which 
they  were  not  debarred  by  their  profession. 

If,  then,  God  in  his  great  wisdom  and  goodness, 

thought  fit  to  appropriate  to  the  Jewish  Priesthood, 

'  so  large  an  income  for  so  inconsiderable  a  service, 

surely,  the  Christian  Priesthood,  who  are  prohi- 

•  bited  from  following  any  secular  occupation  at  all, 

•  Sclden  on  Tiihes,  p,  455.     +  Prideaux  on  Tithes,  p*  63. 
I  Comber  on  Tithes,  part  1.  p.  18. 
f  Prideaux  on  TitheSy  p.  66^ 
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may  with  justice  daim  ag  gr^at  a  reveoue,  if  not  b, 
superior  one^  for  the  obvious  reason  of  being  better 
entitled  to  it;  that  is^  from  their  comparative  at- 
tendence  on  the  duties  of  their  profession^  and 
from  the  more  eminent  qualifications  necessary  for 
their  entrance  into  it. 

The  labor  of  the  Jewish  Priests  and  LeviteSj, 
was  exceedingly  small  and  temporary  :  [  whilst  that 
of  the  Christian  Ministers  is  constant^  and  ex- 
tended to  fifty-two  days  in  the  year^  or  every 
^venth  day^  supposing  them  to  be  disengaged 
during  the  other  six ;  which  in  town9>  villages^  and 
large  country  parishes^  is  by  no  means  the  case^  on 
account  of  the  very  great  variety  of  occasional 
duty^  incident  to  such  situations;  besides^  they 
have^  at  all  times^  the  care  of  the  morals  of  the 
people  committed  to  their  charge ;  and  are  also 
necessarily  employed^  at  all  leisure  intervals^  in 
preparing  the  discourses  required  of  them  in  pub- 
lic^ on  every  return  of  the  sabbath  day. 
:  The  qualifications^  also^  necessary  for  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Jewish 
Priest  or  Levite^  were  merely  natural ;  and^  with- 
out any  previous  preparation  or  instruction^  con- 
sisted simply  in  being  legitimately  descended  from 
the  true  Sacerdotal  line^  of  a  certain  age^  and  free 
from  every  bodily  defect^  :  whilst  the  qualifica- 
tions^ necessary  for  entering  into  the  Christian 
Priesthood^  and  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties 
annexed  to  it,  are  of  far  greater  extent  and  conse- 

*  Prideaux  on  Tillies,  p.  GQ, 
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ipLcncs ;  the  ChriMian  Mhiisters  being  enAed  npMi 
itok  only  to  pray  and  administer  tlie  holy  sacra- 
irients^  bnt  to  preach  and  cateehii^^  to  instrnct  the 
^^ndrant  and  admonish  the  unstable^  to  akrm  the 
wicked  and  confirm  the  good^  and  to  snpport  and 
Tindicate  the  truth  of  their  religion  against  al)  ad- 
tenaries  and  gainsayerd:  ivhich  several  duties^ 
midoobtedly^  require  great  aeqnisitions  of  sacred 
and  profane  knowlege^  and  which  can  be  gained 
only  by  a  long  course  of  stn^^  and  expensive  edn- 
Citioii. 

But^  without  entering  hito  a  fhrther  discussion 
tff  the  respective  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Chris- 
tiaii  and  Jewish  Priesthoods^  suflidlent  hath  been 
dbready  said,  to  establish  the  proposition  stated ; 
and  to  shew,  that^  though  tithed  are  not  demanded 
in  the  Christian  church,  by  virtue  of  the  divina 
command  laid  upon  the  Jews,  yet,  as  a  variety  of 
atguments  may  be  dmwn  from  the  Jewiah  polity^ 
which  apply  with  the  greatest  force  to  the  elucida- 
ticm  and  support  of  the  claim  of  the  Christian 
Ministry  to  tithes>  as  paid  in  Christian  countries, 
consequently,  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
have,  from  the  highest  authority,  (that  of  tfcfe 
Almighty  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  world,)  "  a 
•*  Precedented  Right  to  the  Revenues  with  whick 
Acy  are  endowed/* 
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ON  TU£  tSBAL  RIGHT  OF  TOE  K8TABUSBSD  CLULGY  TO 

'     THtIR  B£T£NIJE8. 

Jb  ROM  the  concnrrent  testimony  of  all  past  or 
present  Governments,  few,  if  any  of  them,  appear 
Co  have  attained  to  any  great  celebrity,  or  to  have 
existed  for  any  length  of  time,  without  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Religion ;  and,  most  generally,  of  a  Na^ 
tional  Established  Religion.     Whence  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  the  political  existence  and  stability 
of  every  State,  materially,   if  not  absolutely  de- 
pends, upon  its  having  an  established  system  of 
religious  opinion  and  worship,  though  all  others 
may  be  tolerated  under  certain  restrictions  :  That 
the  political  continuance  of  every  state,  being  thus 
connected  with  its  religious  establishment,  it  is 
both  prudent,  and  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  a 
state,  to  support  its  own  Established  Religion,  in 
its  places  and  modes  of  worship,  and  in  the  persons 
of  its  Ministers,  by  an  appropriated  Provision : 
That,  as  every  state  possesses  in  itself  an  inherent 
right  and  power  to  appoint  the  source  and  propor- 
tion of  this  provision,  when  this  provision  is  once 
fixed  and  still  continued  by  the  \vi\xs  of  a  state, 
every  individual  therein  is  bound  to  contribute  to- 
wards it,  not  only  from  a  principle  of  religion,  but 
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firom  that  of  civil  obedience :  That  this  provision^ 
appointed  by  a  state  for  the  support  of  its  Esta- 
blished Reh'g^on^  ought  to  be  sufficiently  ample^.  so 
as  to  afford  a  decent  and  becoming  splendor  to  the 
places  and  modes  of  its  public  worship^  and  also  to 
put  the  Ministers  of  its  Religion  in  such  a  due 
itate  of  independence^  ag  shall  reflect  lustre  and 
credit,  both  on  the  state  and  their  holy  profession^ 
and  thereby  increase  the  use  and  influence  of  them : 
And>  lastly,  that  this  provision  for  the  Ministers  of 
a  National  Religion,  in  return  for  their  renun- 
cmtion  of  all  other  means  of  worldly  support  and 
maintenance,  ought  not  to  depend  upon  contiu- 
genccs  or  human  caprice,  but  to  be  invariably 
fixed  and  permanent,  and  to  be  solely  appropriated 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  them,  and  of  their  suc- 
cessors, for  ever. 

That,  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
have,  not  only  a  Natural  and  Precedented,  but 
also  '^  a  Legal  Right  to  the  Revenues  with  which 
*^  they  are  endowed,"  will  appear  from  the  posi- 
tive laws  of  this  kingdom :  which  have  been  enacts 
ed  from  time  to  time,  for  near  a  thousand  years 
past,  and  have  been  explained  and  supported  by 
repeated  interpositions  and  decisions  of  the  Courta 
of  Justice. 

And,  "  In  the  degenerate  state  of  the  world  in 
general,  it  may  perhaps  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  to  found  their 
"  title  on  the  law  of  the  land,  than  upon  any  di- 
vine right  whatever,  unacknowleged  and  un- 
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^'  rapported   by    temporal    sanctions  *.'*      For> 

though  a  divine  right  to  tithes  might  possibly  have 

commenced^    yet^   as  it  might  as  possibly  have 

ceased  with  the  Jewish  theocracy^  and^  therefore> 

the  title  of  the  Christian  Priesthood   to   tithes 

(though  surely  in  themselves  of  divine  original  f ) 

.cannot  now  be  built  on  that  foundation^  yet^  never* 

thekss^  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  have  most  un* 

doubtedly  a  divine  right  to  a  competent  mainte* 

nance^  whatever  the  particular  mode  of  that  main* 

'tenance  may  be :  since^  beside  the  express  precepts 

of  the  New  Testament^  natural  reason  will  tell  us^ 

that^  as  hire  to  the  labourer  is  of  moral  and  per- 

,petual  rights  '^  an  order  of  men^  who  are  separated 

*'  JQrom  the  worlds  and  excluded  from  other  lucra- 

*  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  1794>  vol.  ii«  p»  25. 

f  Though  a  divine  right  to  tithes,  under  the  Gospel,  it 
not  here  insisted  on,  yet  it  hath  been  most  strenoously  sup- 
ported by  a  variety  of  learned  and  critical  works  in  almost 
every  age  of  Christianity.  Whence,  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed,  that  there  must  be  some  cogency  of  argument,  in 
ihvor  of  the  doctrine ;  as  vre  -can  scarcely  imagine,  that  so 
many  writers  of  character,  who' flourished  in  the  earlier  times 
of  Christianity  as  well  as  in  the  darker  ages,  and  who  must 
hare  ^en  the  luminaries  uf  the  periods  in  which  they  lived, 
would  have  idly  spent  their  hours  in  elucidating  and  proving 
a  point,  which  was  wholly  indefensible.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
gratifying  to  curiosity,  to  ascertain  and  review  their  method 
of  defending,  and  their  arguments  in  support  of  the  position, 
were  it  not  a  task  under  which  the  industry  and  attention  of 
man  must  sink  oppressed  i  since  Tillesley,  Archdeacon  of 
Rochester,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  **  Animadversions  ou 
**  Selden^s  History  of  Tithes,"  hath  given  a  catalogue  of  se- 
venty-two A  athore,  who,  previous  only  to  the  year  12X5, 
wrote  in  the  defence  of  it. 

£ 
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^  tive  profiofsiohli^  for  the  sak^  of  the  rest  of  man- 
'^  kind^  have  a  right  to  be  furnished  with  the  ne- 
**  cesgttry  cotiveniences^  amd  moderate  enjciymeirt» 
^  of  life,  at  their  expense,  for  whose  benefit 
"  they  forego  the  usual  means  of  providing  th6m. 
'^  Accordingly,  all  municipal  laws  have  provided 
^  a  liberal  and  decent  maintenance  for  their  Prieits 
''  or  Clergy :  and  ours  in  particular  have  esttt- 
'^  biished  that  of  tithes,  probaUy  in  imitation  of 
^'  the  JeWisb  law  */' 

^  But,  previcms  to  any  inquiry  into  the  rigM  of 
the  Established  ^Gkrgy  to  tithes,  as  their  peciiliar 
Mpport  anfid  mMitenan^e,  by  the  positive- laws  df 
Ittus  kingdoiYi,  k  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  view, 
dfthe  evidence  of  the  New  Testament,  which  im- 
plies or  enjoins,  a  provision  for  the  Christian  Priest- 
hood>  and  of  the  sources  of  that  provision  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Christian  church. 
There  are  many  passages  of  the  New  Testa^ 

*  BUckstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
*'  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  according  to  the  nar 
*<  tare  of  that  labor.    That  oCthe  Clergy  in  the  acqiuisition  of 

V  their  learning,  and  the  employment  of  it,  stands  in  tb^ 
**  highest  class  of  skilled  labor :  which,  according  to  the  prin* 
**  ciples  laid  down  by  Dr.  Adam. Smith,  is  entitled  to  very, 
*'  'high  payment.  The  labor  of  the  Clergy  is  invidiously  said 
**  to  occupy  but  one  day  in  the  week.  But  a  CleFgyman  is, 
^  in  general,  unable  to  apply  his  talents  in  any  lucrative 
^  manner  the  other  six  ;  the  apparent  labor  of  one  day  oiusl 
ff  be  repaid  with  due  subsistence  for  seven.  .What  he  earns 

V  while  he  is  visibly  employed,  must  maintain  liim^  while  lie 
*^  is  supposed  to  be  idle,  at  least.  Tbis  is  a  elaim,  whieh 
''  Dr.  A.  Smith  makes  in  &ver  of  Bricklayers/'  Brittsli 
Critic^  vel.  vii,  p.  499- 
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fiuont;  pn  M;ittck  tfaeChriatjan  ^finktry  found  their 
tfig^t  to^  .E  provision^  whereby  ithey  jua^  live  re- 
spectabfy;  not  jonerely  aa  membeis.of.the  jeccle- 
siattical^  but  of  the  dvil  itate  also ;  and  yelio  have 
iiftdouhtedfy  the  same  right  to  be  maintained  at 
At  |inUic  expense^  as  the  Magistrates  and  other 
Offioers'xif  a  commanity  *.  And^  exclusive  of  these^ 
liliere  ar6  inany  otfaens^  which  imply  or  'ffiusfinate 
ithe  4SAme'|ight^  and  arc  sufficiently  explanatory  of 
the  sentiments  of  our  Lord^  «nd  of  ^the  Apostle  of 
theCrtifftSes^  the  great  fflustrator  and  confirmer  of 
Ills  Mastcir^s  precepts. 

'  Our  'Savi<^  expresjdy  dedar ed^  ''  The  wqrfc- 
r  onan  te^lie  worthy  <rf  his  megt,'^  and/  ^'  The  Itf- 
^  boOrer  of  his  hife  */'  which  declarations  hemade^ 
iftifnediat^  ^en  having  ^commissioned  the  twelve 
Apk>stle8  lir^ty  and  aftertrards  seventy  others  on 
another  occasion;  to  go  and  prepare  the  waybe- 
^fore  \nm,  by  preaching  the  Gospel^  and,  in  con- 
iiiMation  itf  what  they  said,  by  working  signs 
tind  wonders,  aiid  healing  aH  manner  of  sickness 
iunongst  the  people.  And  Saint  Paul  refers  f  to 
these  very  precepts  of  our  Lord^  in  ascertaining 
^ahd  proving  his  own  right  to  live  of  the  Gospel; 
that  is,  if  he  had  been  so  disposed,  to  have  refrain- 
ed from  w<nrking  wkh  bis  own  hands  for  his  sup« 
yorly  aiid'to  have  eaten  the  bread  of  his  converts, 
^and  ^een  chargeable  unto  them. 

^  Am  I  not;'  siaith  he,  '^  an  Apostle  as  well  a$ 
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^'  others  ?    Jm  I  not  free  to  do  what  they  may  t 
*'  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  as  well 
^'  as  they  ?    And  are  not  you  my  work  m  the 
**  Jjord  ?  and  so^  if  others  have  a  power  to  live 
upon  your  temporal  things^  have  not  I  rather  ^ 
If  I  he  not  so  visibly  an  Apostle  to  others,  yet 
f*  doubtless  I  am  so  to  you  ;  for  the  seal,  or  tes* 
^'  timony^  of  my  Apostleship  are  you  in  the  Lord 
f^  as  having  been  converted  by  me.    My  answer^ 
>'  therefore^  to  them  that  do  examine  me,  why  I 
?^  and  my   companions  use  not  the  same  free- 
''  dom  as  other  Apostles^  is  this.     Hate  we  not 
^^  power  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  without  using  so 
^  mui;h  abstinence^  or  at  the  charge  of  the  Churchy 
^  as  well  as  they  ?    Have  we  not  power  to  lead 
about  a  sister,  a  wife,MS  well  as  ojther  Apostles, 
and  as  the  brethren  of  our  Lord,  and  Cephas  f 
or  I  only,  and  Barnabas,  have  we  not  power  to 
forbear  worldng,^  and  to  receive  maintenance 
'^  of  the  Churchy  as  others  do  ?    Whogoeth  a  war- 
^'  fdre,  at  any  time^  at  his  own  charge  ?  who 
planteih  a  vine-yard,  and  eateth  not  of  the 
fruit  thereof  f  or,  whofeedeth  a  flock,  and  eat- 
eth not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  f    And  shall  we^ 
-^'  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  planters  of  his  spi- 
>^  ritual  vine-yard,  the  pastors  of  his  fiock^  be  de- 
^:^  barred  of  this  privilege  ?     Say  I  these  things  as 
^'  a  man,  that  is^  on  principles  of  natural  reaso» 
c^  ty^  equity^  or  saith  not  the  law  the  Same  also  f 
^  For,  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  thou 
"^^  shah   not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  thai 
treadcth  out  the  corn  :  doth  Gocf  say  this  only 
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to  ahew^  he  taketh  care  for  oxen;  or  saith  he 
it  altogether,  for  our  sokes  ?  For  our  sokes, 
no  doubt,  this  is  written,  that,  in  this  spiritual 
husbandry^  he  that  ploughs  should  plough  in  hope 
of  reaping;  some  advantage  by  it ;  and  that  he 
'^  that  thresketh  in  that  hope,  should  be  partaker 
''  of  his  hope.  If,  then^  we  have  sown  unto  you 
**^  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall 
'*  reap  some  of  your  carnal  things  f  If  others 
be  partakers  of  this  powei^  over  you,  are  not 
we  rather  so.  who  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
"  Christian  Church  among  you^  and  have  begot- 
'*  ten  you  through  the  Gospel?  Nevertheless, 
'*  toe  have  not  used  this  power  among  you^  but 
^  chose  rather  to  suffer  the  want  of  all  things, 
^  lest  we  should  hinder  the  advancement  of  the 
*'  Gospel  of  Christ :  And^  not  to  insist  only  on 
*'  mysUcal  interpretations  of  the  law^  Do  you  not 
^*  know,  that  they  who  minister  about  holy  things, 
''  as  the  Levites  do  in  the  service  of  the  Temple^ 
live  of  the  holy  things  of  the  Temple,  and  that 
they  which  wait  at  the  Altar  are,  according  to 
^'  the  institution  of  the  law,  partakers  with  the 
^'  Altar,  from  which  is  left  a  considerable  portion 
*'  to  be  eaten  by  the  Priests  ?  Even  so,  hath  the 
''  Lord  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  ordained,  that  they 
"  who  preach  the  Gospel,  should  live  of  the 
'f  Gospel*." 

And,  though,  in  the  next  verse,  the  Apostle 
proceeds^  in  vindication  of  his  own  integrity  and 

*  Whi(by*8  Paraphrase  on  1  Corinth,  ix.  l-r-H* 
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disinterestedness^  to  sajr^  ^'  But  I  have  used  none 
^*  of  these  things,  neither  have  I  written  these 
^  things,  that  it  should  be  so  done  unto  rne  ;'* 
tttid,  though  he  says  elsewhere^  by  way  of  exciting 
his  converts  to  the  practice  of  industry  by  his  own 
example^  '^  Neither  did  we  eat  any  man's  bread 
*  for  nought,  but  wrought  with  labor  and  travel 
'  night  and  day,  that  we  might  not  become 
^  chargeable  unto  any  of  you  *  ;"  yet  he  takes 
(tBte  to  add^  in  order  to. remove  any  doubts- about 
ft,  and  to  vindicate  his  right  to  a  maintenance^  if 
he  had  chosen  to  have  demanded  it,  "  Not  because 
^  we  have  not  power :"  for,  in  conformity  to  the 
power  with  which  he  was  invested,  he  gives  this 
command,  '*  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word, 
^  Communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good 
^  things  +;'•  and  directs,  that  ''  The  elders  that 
rule  well,  should  be  counted  worthy  of  double 
honor,  especially  those  who  labor  in  the  word 
'^  and  doctrine  J  ;"  and  again  refers, .  as  a  reason, 
to  the  injunction  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  to  the 
precepts  of  our  Saviour,  ''  For  the  scripture  saith, 
**  Thou  shall  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
'*  the  corn,  and.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
^'  reward/' 

That,  by  the  expression  in  the  first  passage^ 
^  Communicate  in  all  good  things/'  is  to  be  uri- 
derstood  the  willing  and  liberal  gift  of  all  things, 
Which  teachers  stand  in  need  of,  and  which  they 
who  arc  taught  are  (by  Grod's  blessing)  able  to 

•  2  Thcff.  ilL  8,  t  0^1-  ^J'  6.  Jl  Tim.  v.  l7^  18^ 
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bestow,  is  evident  from  the  sense  gireti  to  the  same 
orig:inal  words  in  other  passages^:  and,  indeed^ 
most  interpreters  refer  to  the  same  subject.  '*  Be 
*^  not  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked :  for  what' 
*^  soever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap  f;" 
Abat  is  '^  Make  no  excuses  in  this  case ;  God  will 
^^  not  be  deceived  by  vain  pretences ;  for,  if  you 
''  will  not  give  or  sow  the  seed  of  your  worldly 
''^  substance  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
your  spiritual  teachers^  you  can  have  no  reason 
to  expect  to  gather  of  them  (through  Grod's  as- 
sisting grace)  the  harvest  of  divine  knowlege/' 
And,  that  by  the  expression  in  the  second  passage^ 
^'  Double  Honor/"  is  to  be  understood  a  much 
more  liberal  maintenance,  is  so  clear  from  the 
icontext,  as  to  require  no  further  proof  or  eluci« 
dation. 

Lastly,  St.  Paul  enjoins,  that  Bishops^  and^  by 
consequence,  all  inferior  ranks  in  the  Christian 
Ministry,  should  be  "  Given  to  hospitality  X"  or 
the  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  stranger  and 
necessitous:  whence  it  necessarily  follows,  that^ 
as  we  cannot  conceive  the  Apostle  would  unwarily 
have  given  a  nugatory  precept,  and,  as  the  Christian 
Ministry  is  virtually  forbidden  $,  (and  such  hath 
been  the  general  practice  from  the  earliest  times 
of  Christianity^)  to  engage  in  the  aifairs  and  em- 
ployments of  the  world,  therefore,  they  must  have 

been  furnished  with  the  means,  above  their  own 

• 

*  Luke  xii.  I9.    Luke  xvi.  25.    Pbilipp.  iv.  15.     Roni*xii, 
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maintenance^  of  discharging  these  dnttes  of  boa-  - 
pitality  and  charity:  the  means  of  which  coqU 
have  arisen  from  no  other  source^  than  that  com- 
munication in  all  good  things^  with  which  their* 
converts  were  commanded  to  supply  them. 

In   fine^  it  must  not  pass  unremarked^   that,' 
though  St.  Paul  does  not^  by  name,  particularize ' 
tithes,  as  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Ministry,  through  fear  of  offending  the  Jewish ' 
Priesthood^  yet  he  closely  insinuates  their  right  to 
them  *,  whenever  the  Christian  Church  (we  may 
presume)  should  become  civilly  established.    And ' 
whoever  will  seriously  consider,  and  candidly  com« 
pare  the  several  passages,  before  cited  from  the 
writings  of  the  Apostle,  will  perhaps  be  inclined 
to  think,  that^  had  not  the  Apostle  thought  it  ex«^ 
pedient,  for  the  welfare  of  the  in&nt  Church,  (a 
conceal  his  sentiments,  and  to  refrain  himself  from 
asserting  and  exercising  a  right,  (of  which  he  was 
neverthelets  convinced,)  he  would  have  more  ex« 
plicitly  pointed  out  the  mode  of  maintenance  for 
the  Christian  Priesthood,  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  had  recourse  to  the  ancient  one  of  tithes ; 
which    so   universally  prevailed   in   the  Gentile 
world,  and  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  by 
divine  appointment,  under  the  Jewish  theocracy. 

Such  was  the  language  of  Christ,  and^  such 
the  injunctions  of  his  Apostle,  concerning  the 
maintenance  of  the  Christian  Ministry:  which 
could  not  fail  of  being  well  received  by  those,  who 

""  ♦  Hcb.  vii.  1,  &€• 
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ted  before  their  eyes  the  noble  example  of  some : 
of  the  first  converts  to  Christianity ;  who^  throu^ 
an  excess  of  zeal  and  liberality^  even  sold  all  their 
possessions^  and  laid  the  price  of  them  at  the 
Apostles*  feet^  no  doubt^  as  much  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Apostles  themselves^'  as  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  had  been  converted  by  them.  Nor  are 
lure  to  suppose^  that  instances  of  zeal^  in  these 
faiatlers,  were  a  mere  temporary  effusion^  displayed 
in  Jerusalem  only^  or  confined  to  the  age  of  the 
Apostles ;  for  they  extended  beyond  the  contracted 
limits  of  Judea^  and  prevailed  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree^  wherever  Christianity  gained  a  footing  in 
the  woiid. 

Justin  Martyr^  who  flourished  about  hundred 
and  sixty  years  after  Christy  says,  in  his  Apology, 
^'  We  bring  all  our  possessions  into  the  common 
*'  stock,  and  therefrom  communicate  to  every  one's 
^'  necessities :"  of  course,  to  the  necessities  of  thsk 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  common  with,  if  not 
in  preference  to,  all  others.  Irensus,  who  lived 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  after  Christ; 
and  who  was  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  the  contem- 
porary and  disciple  also  of  Saint  John,  says  like- 
wise, that  ''  The  Christians  consecrated  all  they 
had  to  God's  service,  chearfuUy  and  freely,  not 
giving  less  than  the  Jews,  because  they  had  a 
'^  better  hope."  Further,  TertuUian,  about  the 
two  hundreth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  says, 
'^  Amongst  the  Christians,  all  things  were  com- 
mon, except  their  wives."  And,  in  proof  of  the 
eontiniiance  of  the  same  community  of  propertjfii 
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and  of  the  appropriation  of  it  to  the  purposes  of 
rebgion^  might  be  adduced  the  testimonies  of 
Origen^  Cyprian^  Gregory  Nazianzen^  Epiphanius, 
Skint  Chrysostom,  Saint  Ambrose^  Saint  Augustin, 
and  Saint  Jerom ;  who  all  flourished  prior  to  the 
cMnpletion  of  the  foarth  century.  However^  it 
mvit  be  confessed^  that  the  gradual  failure  of 
Christians^  in  imitating  the  zealous  piety  and  liberal 
munificence  of  the  early  converts  to  Christianity, 
and  m  fulfilling  the  Apostolic  injunctions,  is  rery 
frequently  complained  of,  by  most  of  the  latter  of 
these  Fathers ;  which  failure  (not  only  felt  in  their 
days,  bat  still  more  so  afterwards,)  was,  eventually, 
one  of  the  operative  causes  of  establishing  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  first  by  ecclesiastical,  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  by  civil  authority. 

The  Christian  annals  do  not  furnish  as  with  any 
instances  of  the  actual  payment  of  tithes,  as  such, 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  zeal  and  libera- 
lity of  Christians,  as  hath  been  shewn  before,  having 
obviated  the  necessity  of  so  doing :  moreover,  the 
unsettled  lives  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  their  imme- 
diate successors,  and  the  still  more  unsettled  state 
of  the  Church,  which,  during  nearly  three  centuries 
and  an  half,  was  harrassed  by  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted persecution,  rendered  the  payment  of  tithes 
impracticable :  and  there  could  have  been  no  good 
cause  to  press  the  payment  of  a  tenth,  so  long  as 
men  were  voluntarily  disposed  to  have  given  a  much 
larger  proportion.  This  last  fact  is  allowed  by  the 
great  champion  of  the  Anti-tithists. 
'  Selden  says,  ''  So  liberal,  in  the  beginning  of 
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^  Christianity^  was  the  devotion  of  the  bdieven^ 
^  that  their  bounty  to  the  Evangelical  Priesthood, 
'^  fidr  exceeded  what  a  tenth  could  have  been*.'' 
The  liberality  formerly  used  had  been  such^ 
that^  in  respect  thereof,  tenths  were  a  small 
^'  part  "^r  Xnd,  ''  It  had  been  little  to  the  pur« 
^  pose^  indeed^  to  have  had  tithes  of  annual  increase 
'^  paid^  whilst  that  most  bountiful  devotion  of  good 
^  Christians  continued  in  firequent  offerings^  both 
^  of  lands  and  goods^  to  such  large  value  */' 
.  However^  though  there  occur  no  instances  of  the 
payment  of  tithes^  by  actual  name^  during  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity^  yet  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
to  infer  from  the  writings  of  the  earher  Fathers, 
that  some  species  of  payments  of  a  very  similar  na- 
(ure^  (though  not  nominally^  through  cautious  fear 
ef  giving  greater  offence^  firsts  to  the  Jewish^  and 
afterwards^  to  the  jRoman  powersj  were  made^  at 
divers  times  to  the  Church,  most  probably,  at  the 
rate  of  a  tenth  in  general,  and  perhaps  oftentimes 
Hva  much  greater  proportion ;  and  that  the  practice 
was  in  all  lil^elihood  observed,  by  the  Jewish  con* 
verts  in  conformity  to  their  own  law,  and  by  the 
Gentile  converts  also  in  imitation  of  their  own  an* 
eient  established  cnstoms.  Proofs  of  this  might  be 
tollected  from  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus, 
Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  &c.  &c. ;  who  all  en- 
large upon,  and  press  the  duty  of  offering  first-fruits 
to  God  and  the  Church,  in  a  manner,  which  point- 
edly insinuates  and  implies  the  practice  of  former 

*  Selden  on  Tithet,  p.  Sff,  39,  M5^. 
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days :  and  prooft  might  be  adduced  to  ihew  alM$r 
that^  by  first-fruits^  they  meant  tithes^  (though  not  as 
Aow  paid  J  from  their  having  used  the  words^  &nU 
firuits  and  tithes^  indifferently  and  as  synonymoiiff. 

The  Revenues  of  the  Churchy  during  its  infancy^ 
consisted  in  offerings  which  were  purely  voluntaiyi 
and  in  contributions  due  from  the  converts,  as  it  were 
by  right,  or  by  virtue  of  the  Apostolic  command : 
the  offerings  were  dedicated  on  the  Altar,  as  often 
as  they  communicated ;  and  the  contributions  or 
collections  were  made,  according  to  rule,  first  weekly^ 
and  afterwards  monthly,  with  others  also  occasion* 
ally^  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  Church,  or 
Irom  the  extraordinary  zeal,  devotion  and  charity  of 
(be  well-disposed  and  beneficent.  All  tliese  offer- 
ings and  contributions  were  brought  into  the  gene- 
ral treasury  of  the  district  or  diocese ;  from  which 
were  issued,  by  the  Bishop^  cm*  the  proper  officers 
appointed  by  him  to  that  employment,  the  suppUea 
necessary  for  tlic  use  of  tlie  Church,  the  mainte-^ 
nance  of  Uie  Clergy  of  all  degrees^  the  wants  of  the 
Poof^  Distressed  and  Aged^  and  for  every  other 
pious  and  good  work.  And  so  large  and  plentiful 
were  these  Revenues,  in  the  two  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  that  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  they 
were  fully  adequate  to  all  the  good  purposes^,  to 
which  they  were  appropriated. 

At  length,  however,  the  zeal  and  liberality^  which 
animated  the  early  converts  to  Christianity,  and  fo^ 
a  long  time  glowed  in  the -breasts  of  succeeding  ge« 
ncrations^  began  to  cool,  and  men  gradually  became 
les  s  and  less  disposed  to  communicate  in  all  good 
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^ings.  So  that  the  Clergy,  even  in  the  third,  aad 
much  more  frequently  in  the  fourth  century,  wert 
necessitated  to  remind  their  flocks  of  a  duty,  so  in* 
cumbent  on  them,  and  so  indispensibly  requisite  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  :  on  which  account  it  id, 
that  we  find  the  works  of  ecclesiastical  writers  in 
those  times,  so  full  of  exhortations  and  discourses  on 
the  subject  of  offerings  or  tithes ;  and  not,  as  hath 
been  invidiously  and  unjustifiably  remarked,  as  if 
the  whole  material  duty  of  a  Christian  consisted,  iii 
(he  exact  or  abundant  payment  of  first-fruits,  tithey 
'and  offerings. 

And,  notwithstanding,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
^eoond  century,  the  Church  seems  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  some  landed  property,  and,  after- 
wards, when  Christianity  became  civilly  established 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  was  empowered  in  peam 
and  safety  to  receive,  (and  most  certainly  did  to  a 
lai^  amount,)  legacies  and  endowments  in  laad^ 
in  aid  of  the  offerings  and  collections  heretofiMre 
'  made  and  still  continued,  yet  the  state  of  the  ecd^ 
siastical  revenues  was  very  precarious  and  unsettled, 
aome  bestowing  too  little,  and  others  notliing  at  all 
Wherefore  the  Fathers  of  those  days,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rulers  and  Elders  of  th6  Churchy  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  former  times ;  and  having 
ascertained  what  had  been  taught  by  their  predeces- 
sors, particularly  Irenasus  aiid  Origen,  they  deter- 
mined and  ordained,  that  every  man  should  annofdly 
give  or  ofier,  in  the  proportion  of  a  tenth  pari  rf 
bia  iacome :  which  portion^  being  in  fact,  less  than 
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tile  primitive,  and  wliat  all  good  Christians  had  air. 
ready  thought  themselves  boimd  to  appropriately 
•and  no  more  than  what  they  v^ho  were  *then  cofOr 
verted  from  Judaism  or  Gentilism  had  been  ajccii%- 
tomed  to  pay,  the  ordinance  of  these  Fathers  an^ 
Aiders  of  the  Church  was,  therefore,  the  roofe 
readily  admitted  into  practice^  and  received  by  the 
members  of  the  Church,  as  of  necessary,  ^onsci- 
eatious  and  positive  obligation.  .    • 

And  that,  in  and  by  these  offerings,  v^eire  meant 
tithes  of  annual  increase,  or  of  the  produce  of  tbe 
earth,  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt,  from 
the  manner  and  expressions  of  the  Faither9>  in 
pressing  and  enforcing  the  payment  c^ithem.  But, 
however,  we  must  not  extend  their  meaning,  to 
tithes  in  a  modem  sense ;  but»  that  every  man/s 
offerings  which  he  should  bring  to  the  Churoh  in 
the  course  of  the  year.,  ^should  be  at  least  equaS,  in 
value,  to  a  tenth  part  of  his  annual  increase. 
Agreeably  hereto  Cyprian  says,  that  the  Clergy 
received  their  appointed  stipends  or  portions,  out 
of  these  offerings,  ^*  in  lieu  of  the  tithes  of  fruits< ' 
And  it  is  acknowledged  by  even  Selden,  that  ^'  be- 
^'  fore  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  it  became  the 
"  usual  phrase  to  offer  tithes,  because  they  were 
paid  in  the  offerings  of  the  faithful ;  who  thougltt 
themselves  Obliged,  in  making  these  offerings, 
to  give  every  year  unto  the  Churches,  of  which 
they  were  members,  tithes  or  greater  parts  of 
''  their  annual  increase,  for  the  support  of  God's 

^  wonhip  in  them  ♦/' 

• « 

•  Pirideaux  oDiTithes,  p.  147. 
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-  TbiB  was  the  state  of  the  lecdeinastical  reveiiiies, 
about  the  beKiiming  of  the  fifth  century.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  Church  was  not  invested  wtt|i 


the  power  of  compeUing  the  payment  of 
Wider  the  foregoing  notion  of  offerings,  yet  it  is 
probaUe,  that  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  force  of  re- 
ceived opinion  would,  bi  all  times  of  public  traov* 
quillity,  have  effectually  secured  the  observance  of 
k.  It  is  true,  that,  at  and  before  this  penod,^  we 
Kad  of  various  canons  made  in  synods  and  coHii^ 
^ib,  in  respect  (amcrngst  oth^  important  mattersj) 
4d  tithes,  aU  tending  to  prove  and  enforce  &e  obli- 
igation  to  account  for  them,  and  specifying  th^ 
mode  in  which  it  should  be  done.  It  is  not  lep 
-true  also,  that  the  authonty  of  some  of  these  coui^ 
rcils  may  be  denied,  doubts  having  been  entertained 
concerning  the  actual  holding  of  them,  and  still 
^eater  doubts  craceming  the  acts,  which  haioe 
.been  ascribed  to  them  as  genuine,  and  pass  under 
that  denomination :  which  suspicions,  thougb  Jth^ 
-may  apply  to  some,  yet  cannot  impeach  the  credit 
of  all,  as  there  are  several  councils  of  undoubted 
^existence,  and  several  of  their  acts  of  undentabk 
•smthenticity. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed,  with  all  appa- 
-lent  truth,  that  these  explanatory  or  supplemental^ 
•ordinances  of  the  councils  and  synods  concerning 
tithes,  originated  in  necessity.  And,  if  we  con* 
aider  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  which;  fnom 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  must  Jhavie 
in  these  times  begun  to  have  exhibited  a  scene  of 
violence,  confusion,  and  distress,  it  cannot  be  ex« 
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pected^  that  the  Church  should  have  escaped  itiii- 
fortunes;  but  that  it  must  have  suffered^  m  tbe 
propagation  of  its  &jih^  in  the  steady  practice  i£ 
its  duties^  and  in  the  uniform  observance  of  its 
commands;  and^  with  these  evil  consequencei, 
though  endowed  with  landed  property^  must  have 
experienced  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  ifer 
revenue. 

During  the  corttinuance   of  the   convukiow^ 
^ich  so  incessantly  agitated,  and  finally  subvert«^ 
ed,  the  Roman  empire,  and  whilst  Uie  kingdomi, 
erected  on  its  ruins,  were  gradually  subsiding  int^ 
order  and  civilization,  the  Church  also  must  have 
continued  to  suffer ;  the  ferocious  temper  of  the  ^ 
times  being  ill  suited  to  tbe  mild  and  orderly  prin* 
ciples  of  the  Gospel,  and,  in  a  manner,  averse  to 
the  support  of  a  religion  so  greatly  disregarded* 
Councils  were,  therefore,  more  frequently  h(dden^ 
in  order  to  consult  upon  and  adopt  such  measures, 
as  were  most  likely  to  revive  the  spirit  and  influ* 
ence  of  Christianity,  to  restore  the  ancient  disci** 
pline ,  of  the  Church,  and  to  enforce  a  more  exact 
and  regular  payment  of  ecclesiastical  dues.    And 
these  councils,  summoned  by  ecclesiastical  autho* 
rity,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  the 
permission  of  the  civil  power,  met,  as  often  as  oc- 
casion required,  in  Fmnce,  Spain,  Britain,  Ger^ 
jnany,  and  Italy,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century ;  at  which  time  Charles  tbe  Great 
held  the  imperial  crown,  under  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  the  West 
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'  He  was  equally  able  and  politic  in  the  cabinet^ 
tu  in'the  field.  And  being  sensible^  that  the  sub- 
jects of  his  IJEurge  and  in  part  newly-acquired  do- 
minions, would  not  long  remain  in  a  just  state  of 
obedience  to  his  government^  withput  some  stronger 
and  more  eflBcacious  tie  than  the  arm  of  power,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  influence  and  assistance  of  reli- 
gion ;  and,  preparatory  to  the  re-establishment  of  its 
importance  and  necessary  obligation  in  the  minds 
of  his  subjects,  he  b^an  with  an  apparent  act  of 
justice  in  himself,  (not  by  making  restitution,  in- 
deed, of  the  landed  property,  of  which  the  Church 
had  been  violently  dispossessed  by  his  father  and 
grandfather,)  but  by  endowing  the  Clergy  with  aa 
ample  and  legal  right  to  tithes,  in  all  parts  of  his 
extensive  dominions  *.  To  this,  he  might  also  have 
been  induced,  by  the  wise  and  prudential  motives 
of  attaching  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  autho- 
rity ;  being  fully  apprized,  that  an  union  in  Church 
and  State  was  indispensibly  requisite  to  all  good^ 
happy  and  lasting  government ;  and  that  to  make 
religion  valued  and  respecti^,  it  must  appear  valu- 

*  It  has  been  observed,  that  **  the  obligation  to  restore 
'*  whatever  we  have  taken  from  the  legal  owner,  belongs  to 
i*  the  morality  of  all  times/'  Accordingly  Charles  the  Great 
endowed  the  Church  with  Tithes,  as  a  composition  for  relin- 
quishing her  claim  to  the  Lands,  which  had  been  by  violence 
taken  from  her:  And,  upon  which  transaction,  Montesquieu 
remarks,  that ''  the  Laws  of  Charles  the  Great,  on  the  Estab- 
''  lishment  of  Tithes,  were  the  work  of  necessity,  in  which 
^  Religion  alone  cc-operated,  and  Superstition  b^re  ||0 
"  part/'    Spirit  of  Laws^  b.  SI.  c.  18. 
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•able  in  iftelf,  and  respectable  in  aU  -its  neceBsary 
•i!ependcnces. 

Thus,  Charles  the  Great  garc  the  Clci^,  not- 
^nly  a  rivH  right  to  tithes,  but,  by  consequbnee, 
invested  them  with  a  power^  which  they  never  .po»* 
Ipessed  before^  namely,  the  power  of  recovefein^ 
those  tithi^s^  by  law,  as  often  as  ihtf  should  be 
With-liolderr.  Moreover,  he  "CommandedPthe  Clergjr 
to  instruct  the  people,  in  what  manner  Iheir  tithes 
-were  to  be  paid;  and,  to  satisfy  rand  conciliate  the 
minds  of  rfT  parties  interested  in  the  :payment  and 
^receipt  of  thenr,  'he  fiii*ther  ordaihed,  that 'the  pro- 
duce of  them  should  be  divided  info  four  equal 
parts ;  for  the  Bishop^  fdr  the  parochial  and  other 
Clergy,  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  and  &r  the  re- 
.]pailr  and  building  of  Churches.  He  SmSAy  took 
'great  care,  that  all  these  his  Capitulstrs,  as  th^  a^ 
called,  should  be  strictly  observed  tbrougliottt  liis^ 
'domiWion^. 

And  it  mflfji  be  presumed,  that  the  ordinances, 
eontaincd  in  them,  were  well  received,  as  they 
appeav  to -have  given  no  rise-to  complaints,  but  on 
the  contrary,  to  have  been  adopted  almost  immedi- 
ately in  Spain,  and  soon  afUr  in  Britain  also :  of 
whose  particular  opinion  and  practice^  eanceming 
the  payment  of  tithes,  and  of  whose  laws  in  respect 
tiiereto,  though  enacted  at  a  ver^  early  and  probar 
bly  not  tlie  mast  enlightened  period,  it  may  be 
observed^  that  they  both  come  recommended  to  us, 
as  co-eval  with  the  rudiments  of  our  justly  admired 
andi^uOJitedCoastiluXioa*. 

**"U  is  a  su^gular  circumatance^.  and*  Mrell.  wortby  of  bein^ 
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Though  the  precise  time  of  the  conversion  of 
the  British  inhabitants  of  this  island  to  the  Chrisl^ 
tian  fiEiith,  be  not  exactly  ascertained^  it  most  pro- 
bably tock  place  soon  afltdir  the  first  travels  of  tlie 
Apostles  to  preach  the  Crospel.  What  might  have 
been  the  state  of  the  British  Church  to  the  mid(ile 
of  the  fifth  century^  is  a  point  of  great  uncertainty ; 

remarked  in  respect  to  tbe  payment  of  tithes  to  the  Ministers 
t>f  Heligion  during  the  times  of  the  British  Churchy  that,  if  ths 
Britons  actaallypaid  no  tithes  to  their  clergy,  in  any  shape, 
which  is  a  concession  hardly  if  at  all  to  be  admitted,  they  paid  a 
tax,  or  kind  oftithe^out  of  the  produce  of  their  arable,  meadow, 
•nd  pasture  lands  to  Uie  Roman  Government.    ^'  One  erf  the 
**  chief  t^es  which  the  Romans  imposed  on  their  provinciai 
**  subjects,  was  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  cf  all  their 
*'  arable  lands.    This  proportion  was  varied  from  the  fifth  to 
**  the  twentieth  part,  though  the  most  common  proportioa 
"  was  the  tenth.     When  the  Romans  hud  occasion  for  com 
'^  to  supply  the  city  of  Rome  or  their  armies,  this  tux  was 
*^  levied   in  kind ;  but  when  they  had  not,  it  was  paid  in 
'*  money,  according  to  a  certain  fixed  rate«     Tlie  Romans 
'*  also  imposed  a  tax,  in  all  the  provinces  of  their  empire,-  on 
**  pasture  grounds,  or  rather  on  the  cattle  that  grazed  in 
**  them;  the  collectors  visited   all   the  pastures,  and   de- 
*'  manded  a  certain  sum  for  each  beast,  according  to  an 
''  established  rate:  this  tax  was  sometimes  taken  in  kind, 
*'  when  they  needed  cattle  for  ^eir  armies.    Nor  were  the 
''  meadows  exempted  fiom  taxation ;  for  a  certain  proportioa 
**  of  their  produce  (^most  probably  the  tenth)  was  exacted, 
"  in  order  to  provide  forage  for  the  cavalry/*     Henry's  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain^  Bk.  1.  Ch.  3.  Sec*  3.     Also,  Lipsius  de 
Magnitud.  Rom.  Kb.  2.  cap.  1.  Heinecc.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  1. 
App.  115,  ll6.    And  Petr.  Burmannut  (je  Vectigal.  Pop. 
Rom.  p.  40,  49. 
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the  accounts,  which  are  extant  concerning  it,  bein^ 
too  suspicious  and  inconsiderable  to  lay  much  stress 
upon  them.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  Church 
existed ;  that  it  suffered  durinrg  the  Roman  perse- 
cutions ;  that,  like  other  Churches,  it  was  infested 
with  theological  disputes ;  and  that  it  was  almost 
annihilated  under  the  invasicn  of  the  Saxons,  wbo 
industriously  destroyed  all  its  acts,  records  and 
monuments. 

The  Saxons,  indeed,  originally  came  into  Bri- 
tain, in  consequence  of  a  solemn  invitation,  to  assfst 
and  protect  the  natives  from  the  incucsions  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts ;  but,  being  soon  sensible  of  the 
riches  and  fertility  of  the  country,  and  convinced  of 
the  inability  of  the  inhabitants  to  oppose  their 
power,  they  formed  the  plan  of  establishing  them- 
selves in  it ;  and  they  so  successfully  pursued  the 
execution  of  their  design,  that,  in  the  course  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  they  entirely  overpowered 
or  expelled  the  native  Britons,  and  remained 
thoroughly  fixed  in  their  possessions. 

^'  As  the  Saxons  met  a  more  vigorous^  resistance 
^'  in  Britain  than  any  other  of  the  northern  na- 
''  tions  who  founded  kingdoms  on  the  ruins  of  the 
"  Roman  Empire  in  other  countries  ;  so  they 
treated  the  native  Britons  with  greater  se- 
verity. All  the  other  northern  conquerors  con- 
'^  tented  themselves  with  seizing  two-thirds  of  the 
conquered  country,  which  they  divided  among 
themselves,  leaving  the  other  third  in  the  pos- 
^'  sessioa  of  the  ancient   inhabitants.    But  (he 
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^'  "Saxons  seized  the  whole  country  *,  reducing 
^'  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  who  remained  in  it  to 
^'  a  state  of  slavery^  without  leaving  them  even 
^  the  property  of  their  own  persons.  Thb  country 
*'  with  its  wretched  inhabitants^  those  greedy  un- 
relenting conquerors  divided  among  themselves^ 
allotting  to  each  chieftain  an  extent  of  territory, 
^  and  a  number  of  slaves,  proportioned  to  his  dig- 
'^  nity,  and  the  number  of  his  followers  f.   As  these 

*  That  nearly  a  similar  adsure  of  tiie  lands  of  the  Saxons 
was  made  by  the  Normans  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  may 
be  inferred  /rom  this  circumstance,  that  *'  All  or  n^ost  of  the 
**  witnesses  and  grantees  (that  is,  Bishops>  Earls,  and  Barons) 
''  mentioned  in  any  of  the  charters  of  the  Norinau  Kings* 
''  after  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  William  1st*,  were  Nor- 

mans  or  foreigners ;  and  that  there  is  scarce  any  one  Earl, 
*'  Baron,  or  great  roan  to  be  found  in  all  those  lungb'  leigns 
"  that  was  not  of  Norman,  or  other  foreign  extraction/' 
Brady's  History  of  England,  VoI«  1st.  Preface  to  the  Reader. 

t  '*  Hy  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  ancient  kings,  and 
*'  especially  of  King  Alfred,  it  appeareth«  says  Lord  Coke, 
^'  that  the  first  kings  of  this  realm  had  all  the  lands  of  Eug- 
''  land  in  demesne,  and  the  grand  manors  and  royalties  they 
'*  reserred  to  themselves,  and  of  .the  remnant  they,  for  the 
^'  defence  of  the  realm,  enfeoffed  the  Barons  of  the  realm, 
^'  with  such  jurisdiction  as  the  Court  Bi^ron  now  hath,  and 
^  instituted  the  Freeholders  to  be  judges  of  the  Court 
.'*  Baron.*'  Coke'sJnstit.Bk.  l.cap.9.sect«73.  On  this  state. 
ment,  it  has  been  observed  by  an  able  Anglo*Saxon  historian 
jof  the  prese<it  age,  that  '*  much  of  it  may  be  true ;  but  it 
'*  can  only  be  macfe  inferentially,  for  no  positive  information 
^  has  descended  to  modern  times  of  what  lands  the  Saxou 
^  chieftains  possessed  themselve&t  nor  bow  they  di:»po8ed  of 
^'  them.  We  may  recollect,  that,  according  to  the  laws  o# 
^'  the  3ritons  in  Wales,  in  the  ninth  century,  all  the  land  of 
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"  chieftains^  and  their  tnaMal:  folkywers^  bad  He- 
'■  quired  their  title  to  their  respective  proportto^a- 
''  of  lands^  skyes^  and  spoils^  by  the  pointa.  of  tli^ir 
''  swords ;  $o  they  receiyed  them  in  ftiil  and  finee' 
'^  property^  without  being  stilgect  to  any  paymenta* 
to  their  soyereigns^  or  other  magistrates^  or  even 
to  any  services^  except  those  of  fighting  in  the* 
■ '  defence  of  their  country^  and  keeping  the  high- 
'^  ways,  bridged^  and  castles^  in  repair. 

'*  This  made  it  necessary  to  assign  a  certain 
''  proportion  of  lands^  ^th  their  shves,  cattle, 
^  houses,  &c.  foe  the  sapport  of  the  government/ 
and  of  the  dignity  of  those  who  were  invested 
with  it.     In  the  division,  therefore,  of  the  con- 
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^^  the  4cingd&tn  wai  declared  to  belong  to  tbe  king ;  and  we 
''  may  safely  believe,  that  tb6  same  law  prevailed,  while  tbe 
*'  Britons  occupied  the  whole  island/'   Tumei's  Anglo-Saxon 
History,  vol.  ir,  p«  222.     But  a  spepies  of  feudal  institution 
certainly  jBxisted  amongst  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors;  and 
vas  perha|)$  ^  leading  cause  of  their  ready  acquiescence  in 
tbe  stricter  feudal  system  of  tlie  Normans.    And,  ''  accord. 
'*  ing  to  the  feudal  institutibns  of  the  Normans,  the  absolute 
*^  or  ultimate  right  or  dominion  in  lands  was  vested  in  tbe 
«<  social  body ;  and,  of  consequence,  must  have  been  con- 
*'  sidered  as  virtually  resting  in  that  person,  who  was  th6 
**  representative  of  the  state.     The  king  was  the  represen- 
"  tative  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  the  lauded  property  of  the 
*^  whole  nation  was,  therefore,  to  be  held  immediately  or 
'*  mediately  of  the  king.    The  kingdom  was  divided  tott> 
'*  portions  or  districts,  and  partly  allotted  to  the  several  in- 
f*  ferior  chiefs,   and  partly  remained  in  the  king's  hands. 
**  The  inferior  chiefs,  in  like  manner,  granted  out  portions 
*'  of  their  territory  to  others ;  anil  those  others  also  granteid 
f  out  portions  of  their  possessions  to  be  lield  of  themselves/' 
Watkins  0n  Copyholds,  by  Vidal,  vol.  ii.  p.  20?; 
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'*  ipiered  country^  tlie  chief  commaiRler  of  each> 
^'  army  of  adventurers  received^  io  tbe  first  pl^ice^ 
that  proportion, of  lands^  slaves^  s^udspoils^  that- 
fell  to  his  share  as  leader  of  >a  particular  tribe 
or  fiatmily^  which  he  held  in  free  and  full  pro- 
perty^ and  might  alienate  at  hi$  pleaisure^  as  ^veH' 
as  any  other  cbieftain.     Besides  this,  %vi)en  he 
^'  was  advanced  to  the  throne^  he  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  those  hnds^  &c.  which  had  been  al-. 
lotted  for  the -support  of  the  royal  dignity ;  but 
^'  of  these  he  was  only  the  usufructuary,  and  not 
the  jproprietor ;  they  belonged  to  the  crown,  and 
not  to  the  king,  who  could  not  alienate  them' 
*'  without  the  consent  of  the  national  assembly  or 
'^  Wittenagemote.     What  proportion  the  <:rowu 
lands  originally  bore  to  those  of  the  nation  in' 
each  stale,  or  wliether  there  was  any  such  pro- 
portion settled  or  not^  we  are  entii^ely  ignomnt ; 
though  it  is  highly  probable,  on  many  accounts, 
that  these  lands  were  very  considerable  in  ex-, 
tent  and  value.     Out  of  tine  produce  of  their 
crown  lands  and  family  estates,  which  were  cul- 
♦^  tivated  partly  by  slaves^  and  partly  by  ccorles*^ 

^  **  The  Ceorlet  were  free  meo,  and  coustiluted  the  niid« 

^  die  class  of  tbe  people,  between  the  labourers  aud  lue- 

^  cfaanics,    (who  were  geuerally  slaves,  or  dcscenrled  from 

**  slaves)  ou  tbe  one  band,  and  tbe  nobility  on  the  oilier. 

'*  They  might  go  ivhere  they  pleased^  and  put  sue  any  mode 

^  of  life ;  but  so  many  of  them  applied  to  farming  tbe  )f^^ 

'*  of  the  nobility,  that  a  Ceorle  was  the  most  common  name 

<'  for  an  husbandman  or  farmer,  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  times.? 

Henry's  History  of  Gre»t  Britain,  B.  2.  ch.  3.  sect.  ^.    To 

tiiosoiparticuUrs  respecting  the  civil  state,  freedom,  and  occitr 
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"  those  ancient  monarchs  supported  their  fiunUiea 
^'  and  numeroiu  retainers  in  rude  magnificence,. 
''  and  plenty  ♦." 

^  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  b.  ii.  ch.  3.  sect.  2. 

pation  of  the  Saxon  Ceorle,  may  be  added,  that  bis  rank,  as  a 
Ceurle,  was  esteemed  so  respectable,  that  the  price  of  bis 
bead  was  two  hundred  shillings,  when  that  of  a  Thane's  was 
only  twelve  hundred.  (Wilkins's  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  p.  4S.)' 
And  by  a  law  of  Atbelstan's,  a  Ceorle,  who  had  tbe  posses* 
eion  and  property  of  full  five  hides  of  land,  and  had  a  church, 
and  a  kitchen,  a  belUhouse,  and  (Burgheat-SetU  and  Sunder 
Note  on  Kynges  Healle,  or  Athi  Sedem,  ac  oflicium  distinctum 
iu  Aul4  Regis)  a  Hall*,  was  thenceforth  entitled  to  the  rank 

*  By  the  general  and  inadequate  word,  **  Hall,**  does  Hame  trans* 
late,  most  incorrectly,  the  pa&sage  in  Atbelstan's  Liw,  <<  B^jqgl^t- 
«<  fctl,  and  Sunder    Note  on  Ki^nges  Healle.V     Wilkins  had  pre* 
Tiously  rendered  them*  **  Atrii  Sedem,   ac  distinctum  Officium  in 
<<  Regis  Aula  ;**  but  certainly  without  giving  the  full  force  or  import 
of  the  word  "  Burgheat.**  Had  he  added  to  V  Atrii**  some  such: 
eapkuatory  word*  as  municipalis,  judicisdis.  Sec.  he  would  perhaps 
hvft  approached  towards  the  probable  meaning  of  the  Saxon  word 
••  Burgheat.*'    In  Lye's  Dictionsiry,  «*  Burgheat"  is  rendered  '*  Ur.* 
««  bis  Porta  }•*  and  "  Setl,  Scdes,  Cathedra,  Anglicc,  a  Settle :"  that 
is,  a  seat  (a  Cathedra,  a  seat  of  Authority,  e  Cathedra,)  at  or  in  the 
City  Gate.    In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  gates  of  a  city  were 
the  usual  places  for  assembling  the  people  on  public,  judicial,  or  other 
occasions.    <<  Thus  amongst  the  Jews,  the  judges  *  sat  in  the  Gate*  of 
**  of  the  City )  and  we  are  told,  that  the  custom  continues  to  this 
<'  day  in  the  east.    Dr.  Shaw  supposes,  that  the  court  of  tbe  Grand 
"  Seignior  was  called  The  Port,  from  the  circiunsfance  of  the  king*J 
*  *  dispensing  justice  at  the  gate  among  the  oriental  nations*     The 
**  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Homer,  and  appears  to  have  prevailed  at 
**  Rome.    In  our  own  nation  we  have  instances  of  a  similar  practice. 
'<  It  seems  alluded  to,  at  least,  in  a  law  of  Athelstan  (Selden*s  iTitles 
/'  of  Honor,  part  2nd  j  ch.  v.  sect.  -f/pp.  6i5~16.)    The  constablie 
*<  of  the  Castle  of  Dover  is  forbidden,  by  Statute  28th  Sdw.  I.  ch.  7. 
**  to  hold  certain  pleas  *  a  la  porte  du  Chsstel  ;*  which,  as  the  au- 
^*  th^  of  Observations  on  the  Statutes  very  Justly  refflarks«  sliiQld  be 
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'  The  time  of  the  luri^  of  the  Saxons  in  Bri- 
Itin^  is  rather  doubtful^  bat  it  was  certainly  prior 
to  the  year  450 ;  from  which  period^  until  the  com* 

of  a  Thane,  (Wilkins,  p.  71  >)  and  stood  next  in  rank  to  « 
Thane  of  the  first  order ;  and  was  as  free  as  to  his  person,  as 
a  Thane  of  the  first  class,  or  a  King's  Thane,  as  they  were 
called.  Laws  may  be  justly  said  to  indicate  the  state  of 
•orciely,  and  to  b^  founded  tippn  it*  And  as  in  the  early 
times  of  every  patJLop,  we  af e  pot  to  suppose  experiments  qr 
refinements  in  legislation,  therefore,  the  situation  of  the 

**  transhted  at  the  gate,  and  not  within  It,  at  it  it  utually  rendered. 
V  And  the  nine  learned  writer  giTet  nt  a  paitage  from  ^  la  vie  de 
^  Saint  honUf*  wherein  are  mentioned  *  Let  Pies  de  la  porte.^  Apd 
'*  in  France  it  was  ancieatly  a  cuttom  to  pretent  petitiont  qt  com- 
f*  plaintt  to  the  king  at  the  gate  of  hit  palace,^*  (Watklns  on  Copy- 
holds, by  Vidal,  vol.  9.  p.  15.) 

It  it  therefore  to  be  inferred,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons^  either  had 
actually  followed  thfc  ancient  cuttom,  and  held  their  public  atsemhlies 
at  the  gates  of  their  cities,  towns.  Sec  or  had  adopted  the  cxfvetuon,  as 
signifioBt  of  their  municipal  meetings  or  councils,  or  had  their  Burgh* 
gonotes  which  were  ordered  to  be  holden  thiee  times  in  the  year* 
(Wilkint,  Aiiglo-SaxoBt  Lawt,  p»  186.)  And  the  idea,  that  **  Sctl,** 
has  refoence  to  something  connected  with  a  judicial  situation,  is 
ttfcqgthened  by  its  being  rendered^  by  L^fc,  Sedet,  which  a  deriTed 
fipom  Sedcq,  to  tit  in  judgment:  And  accordii^yy  in  Tumer^s  Anglo* 
Ssaam  History,  voU  4*  p.  99%.  **  Burgheat- Setl,*'  it  tranthited  **  a 
Judicial  Scat  at  the  Burgh  Gate/'  And  that  such  judicial  situation  waf 
not  of  sole  authority,  but  in  conjunction  with  others,  may  be  likewise 
reasonably  inferred,  firom  the  wocd  ^*  SetV*  itself,  or  Settle  i  whidiseat 
idU  continues  to  be  used  in  hna  houses,  and  is  always  made  to  afford 
sittings  for  many  persons.  Hence,  dien,  with  the  full  proprietorship  of 
'fhre  hides  of  bis  own  land,  and  with  th^  possesion  of  a  church,  a  kitcheut 
and  a  bell-houte,  it  soeyns  to  have  been  indispensable  towards  raising 
i  ceork  to  the  rank  of  a  thane,  that  he  should  have  been  a  member  of 
his.Burghgemote,  city  or  town  magistracy  or  council }  and  likewise 
^hal  he  should  have  had  an  appropriate  office  in  the  king^s  hall$  that 
js  mihe  supreme  court  of  juttiee  in  the  kingdonu  in  which  the  king« 
ai  Capitabs  Justiciaruis  totius  Angli9>  presided. 
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mencement  t^f  the  seventh  century^  the  Saxrnis 
^▼ere  in  a  continued  state  of  warfiure  with  the> 
Bntisb  natives.  And  when  the  contest  with  them 
had  ceased^  and  the  whole  country,  Wales  and 
Cornwall  excepted,  had  been  reduced  and  divided 
into  seven  kingdoms,  whose  apparent  interest  it 
vras  to  have  supported  each  other,  yet  the  jea-> 
lottsies,  incident  to  -such  petty  principalities^  per^' 
petually  kindled  the  flames  of  war  amongst  them ; 
having  no  other  enemies  to  contend  with,  they 
quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  and  carried  theii; 
contentious  and  amtntious  spirit  to  such  extreme^ 
that  the  seven  kingdoms  or  Heptarchy,  were  at 
length  united,  by  a  train  of  battles,  stratagems,^ 
treasons,  and  murders,  under  the  government  o^ 
one  sole  monarch,  in  the  person  of  Egbert,  the 
first  king  of  England,  in  the  year  897. 

Saxon  Ceorle  mu8t  have  beep  respectable,  and  bis  occupatioA 
regarded  as  liberal^  before  the  idea  of  raibiog  hiia  to  a  d^Si 
tingiiished  rauk  in  the  state  could  have  occurred  to  the  legist 
lator.  And,  if  such  was  the  highly  privileged  situation  of  Um 
Ceorle,  the  state  itself  of  agriculture  must  have  been  iourish^ 
log,  in  order  to  render  the  profession,  in  a  certain  degree,  fao^ 
oorable  ;  and  the  profession  of  it  (the  chief  source  of  acqiura 
}ng  wealth  or  property  in  those  day«J  must  have  been  pr6* 
pof  tionably  profitable,  by  enabling  the  Ceorle  gradually  to 
acquire  that  extent  of  land,  which,  with  other  subsequent 
necessary  requisites,  could  not  fail  to  raise  him  to  the  order 
pf  nobility.  And,  if  the  state,  and  the  profession  of  agricul? 
ture  were  thus  flourishing  and  profitable,  it  is  to  be  infained^ 
that  the  produce  of  agricultore,  and  the  consequent  praduct 
of  tithes  to  the  clergy  under  Ethelwulph't  grant  in  855,  an4 
which  could  onlyibe  paid  in  kind,  must  have  been  consider- 
able. 

3 


Whikt  tllei  SasoM  wero  ctigag«d  in  hostilities  - 
i^kh  tlie  Bvitom>  the^  co«kl  have  hgtd  little  time  to 
aitettd  to  Religion  of  any  kind:  besides,  thespchi 
dee  of  PagaBism  in  wkich  they  had  been  brought 
op,  theif  militafy  provress^  and  their  lust  of  do-" 
minieny  wevs  all  intimately  ^onaeeted  together^ 
and  urere  most  suited  to  their  designs  ef  conquest^ 
tht  ferocity  of  Iheir  dispositions,  and  the  imcivi^: 
lived  state  of  their  manners. 

Bui  when  they  began  to  find  themselves  firmlft 
aetilii^  IB  their  new  possessions,  their  minih,  aft 
overy  intenral  of  peace,  turned  towards  the  im-* 
prorement  of  the  country  they  had  acquired,  an4 
to  the  cultifatiou  of  those  arts,   in  which   they 
quickly  perceived  Ihemselyes  to  be  far  excelled  by 
the  vanquished  Britons.    The  decided  superiority 
0i  the  latter^  in  most  respects,  stimulated  the  Saxons 
to  every  exertion  of  their  natural  powers ;  and  thus« 
their  manners  insensibly  assumed  a  softer  and  moie 
civfliied  tone :  And,  by  an  intercourse  with  the  few 
l^maiuing  members  of  the  British  Church,  they  be*- 
imne  likewise  gradually  acquainted  with  the  lead^ 
ing  principles  and  duties  of  Christianity ;  their 
minds  were  enlightened;  and,  bursting  asunder 
the  fetteh  of  theif  Pagan  theology,  they  were  thu» 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel. 

This  event  came  to  pass  about  the  close  of  the 
mtk  ceatury,  And^  without  entering  into  tlie 
particakurs^  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  of  it,  that 
fhe  Christian  doctrines  were  so  readily  embrace^} 
Ihrpughout  the  k^igdoms  of  the  Heptarchy^  that 
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the  Saxons  were^  in  a  short  time^  aa  remarkable 
f<Mr  fbeir  attachment^  as  they  had  been  b^ore,  for 
their  aversion^  to  Christianity. 

As  their  conversion  was  effected  by  the  efforta 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff^  it  was  consequently  accom'^ 
panied^  by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  fcurm 
of  Church  government  also ;  aad^  for  whose  sup- 
port, a  provision  was  soon  made^  by  the  piety  and 
munificence   of  the  different  Saxon  kings   and 
nobles^  and  possibly  by  the  restoration  of  the  pro- 
perty^ and  the  re-establishment  of  the  rights^  for*' 
nerly  enjoyed  by  the  British  Church.     It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  but  that  the  Saxon  Clergy 
were  gradually  put  in  possession  of  the  same  duea 
tnd  privileges,  as  were  enjoyed  by  their  Roman 
brethren.    And  as,  in  the  Roman  Charch,  tithes 
^f  annual  increase,  ttndei\  the  idea  of  offerings^  had 
been  itccounted  for,  during  the  two  preceding 
centuries,  it  is  a  strong  presumptive  proof,  that; 
acoording  to  the  laws  of  Ina,  Withred  and  Ekhel^ 
bald,  the  canons  of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York, 
4he  Epistle  of  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and 
«  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Calcuth,  (a  Council  of 
imdoubted  authenticity,) '  the  s^me  practice  pre- 
vailed in  the  Saxon  Church,  and  long  before  its 
Clergy  were  endowed  with  tithes,  by  any  con^ 
ftitution  of  civil  authority. 

The  ChristianClergy  in  Elngland,  as  well  as 
in  other  countries,  began  pretty  early  to  daim 
/'  the  tenth  of  every  thing,  as  the  proportion  set- 
tled by  the  Levitioal  law  for  the  maintenance 
^'  of  the  Ministers  of  Religion ;  but  it  required  a 
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^  a  long  time^  and  many  laws^  both  of  Churdi 
**  and  State^  to  make  this  claim  effectual.  In  the 
*'  seventh  and  eighth  centuries^  the  English 
^  Clergy  had  been  supported  by  the  produce  of 
^'  the  lands^  which  had  been  given  to  the  Church 
'^  by  Kings  and  other  great  men^  by  a  Church 
'^  scot  of  one  Saxon  penny  on  every  house  that 
^  was  worth  thirty  Saxon  pence  of  yearly  rent, 
^  and  by  th«  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people. 
''  These  funds^  in  tiroes  of  plenty  and  tranquillity^ 
^^  were  abundantly  sufficient ;  but  in  those  times 
"  of  war  and  confusion^  when  their  houses  were 
''  bnmt^  and  their'slaves)  who  cultivated  their  lands^ 
^  killed  or  carried  away  by  the  Danes^  when  the 
Church  Scot  could  not  be  regularly  levied,  and 
when  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people 
failed^  the  Clergy  were  reduced  to  great  distress 
^'  and  indigence  *.'*  * 

The  most  ancient  law^  concerning  the  civil 
tight  to  Tithes  in  England^  was  made  by  Offii, 
King  of  Mercia^  whose  kingdom  was  perhaps 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  other  six  kingdoms  of 
the  Heptarchy.  By  him^  (in  imitation  of  Charles 
the  Greats  Emperor  of  the  WestJ  the  Saxon 
Churchy  throughout  his  kingdom^  ^vas^  about  the 
dose  of  the  eighth  century,  invested  with  a  pro- 
perty and  inheritance  in  Tithes^  and  enabled  to 
claim  and  enforce  the  payment  of  them. 
'  Ethelwulf,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  Egbert,   was  originally  designed  for  the 

^  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britahi;  Rook  %,  Chap.  3.  Sect.  4. 
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■thurA ;  and  being  of  a  deiront  and  tienerofenf 
disposition^  be  was  desiraofi  d  relieTin^  the  dun 
tresses  of  tlie  Clergy^  by  investing  them  trith  a 
more  ample  and  definite  inheritance,  Uian  ihej  had 
Aitherto  enjoyed,  and  poftsiblj  not  without  the 
liope  of  averting  through  their  prayers  the  d«i« 
gers  with  which  his  kingdom  was  throatencd  by 
the  inrasions  of  tlie  Danes.  About  .threescore 
years^  therefore^  after  the  rpassing  of  XMTa's  law 
•in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia^  Etiielwulf  adqpted  it 
in  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Wessex^  by  a-charler 
to  be  found  in  Dugdak's  Monasticon^  and  which 
has  been  thus  translated : 

"  I,  Ethclwulf,  by  tlie  grace  of  God,  King  of 
**  tlic  West  Saxoas,  in^the  holy  and  :mo6t  solemn 
•*  -feast  of  Easter,  for  the  health  .of  »my  aoril,  and 
'*  the  prosperity  of  my  kingdom,  'and  df  %itt  the 
^*  people  comniilted  by  Almighty  God  to  my 
*'  <rlmrge,  have  with  my  Bishops,  Earls,  aqd  all 
^  other  my  nobles,  brought  to  pass  this  ^idioleson^e 
^  Counsel,  that  1  have  not  only  given  the  Tenth 
*^  Pails  of  the  lands  throughout  my  kingdom  to 
*•  the  holy  Clmrches,  but  have  also  granted  to 
our  Ministers  plaeed  in  them,  to  eiyoythem  in 
perpetual  liberty*,  so  that  this  grant  shall  re- 
main firm  and  ijumutable,  freed  frmn  all  royal 
ser\ices^  and  from  all  secular  service  whatever. 
And  it  batli  pleased  ^Istan,  Bishop  of  ^liar- 
'•  borne,  aiid  Swithun,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
'^  the  rest  of  the  chief  men  to  give  their  cimsent 
**  hereto.  This  we  have  done  for  the  honor  of 
"  Our  Lord  Jcsus  Christ,  and  of  the  Blessed  Vi|g^ 
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Mary^  and  of  all  the  Saintoj^  and  for  tlie  re* 
▼crence  which  vre  bear  to  the  feast  <^  Easter, 
that  Ahnighty  God  may  yoBGhsafe  to  be  projpv 
tiotts  to  UB  and  our  posterity.  This  charter 
was  written  in  the  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  854,  in  the  second  indiction, 
on  Easter  Day^  in  -ow  palace  odled  Wilton. 
*'  Whosoever  shall  augment  this  our  donation, 
may  God  augment  to  him  his  prosperous  days : 
bot^  if  any  one  shall  presume  to  diminish  or 
change  it^  let  him  know^  that  be  must  giye  aq- 
count  hereof  before  Ihe  judgment-«teat  of  Christ, 
anless,  in  the  interim^  he  doth  make  amends, 
by  giving  satisfaction  for  the  same.  I  EthcK 
wulf^  King.  I  j^stan^  Bishop.  I  Swilhun, 
Bishop.  I  Waiaaf,  Abbot.  I  Wcrfurd^  Ab- 
''  hot.  I  iEthered  and  Alfred,  the  King's  Sons> 
''  have  given  our  consent  hereto." 

This  charter^  though  signed  by  seven  persons 
<mly,  the  King,  two  of  his.  Sons,  two  Bishops,  and 
two  Abbots,  was  made  with  the  parliamentary 
consent  of  the  time,  tliat  is,  the  great  men  of  the 
Laity  and  Clergy  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  as- 
sembled in  the  Wittenagcmote :  and  it  scarcely 
admits  of  a  doubt,  that  its  ordinance  was  strictly 
observed  in  respect  to  the  King's  patrimonial  in- 
heritance and  the  crown  lands,  and  also  obeyed  by 
the  great  men  or  nobility,  who  had  consented  to  it, 
on  their  estates. 

In  tlie  following  year,  855,  Ethclwulf,  on  his- 
f  etum  from  a  devout  journey  to  Rome,  extendied 
this  diarter  to  the  whole  realm  of  England :  vAuah 
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extension  was  confirmed  by  a  seeond  ehartefv 
made  likewise  with  the  parliamentary  consent  of 

* 

that  time^  and  recorded  by  Ingalphus  the  most  an* 
ctent  of  our  historians ;  and  is  contained  in  the  f<J-* 
lowing  transhtion  ^. 

*  Prideaux  on  Tithes^  p.  i76.    That  is,  according  to  Id- 
gulphus»  except  in  the  second  part,  where  tlie  more  definite 
words  of   Matthew    of  Westminster,    '^  Decimam  scilicet 
'*  partem  terne  m^ae/^  are  translated ;  and  which  are  pre- 
viously explained  by  him,  on  Introducing  the  subjec^t  of  the 
charter,  to  be  '*  Dectmam  regui  sui  partem/'    The  text  of 
the  charter  in  lugulphus  (and  in  William  of  Malmesbory,  wto 
ttlso  records  it,)  is  so  greatly  corrupted,  that  the  extent  of  the 
Tithes  granted  by  it,  and  whether  of  Ethelwulf  *s  hereditary 
lands  or  dominions  only,  or  whether  of  England  in  general^ 
is  not  immediately  evident.      Asserius  Menevedsis^    con* 
temporary  with  Ethelwulf,    and  therefore  to  be  suppoeed 
best  to  know  what  was  then  done,  says,  ''  The  grant  of 
^  Tithes  was  not  only  for  the  King's  demesne  lands,  but  for 
^  all  the    lands  of  the   whole  kingdom."      (Prideaux  on 
Tithes,  p.  193.)    As  an  Annalist,  Asserius  Menevensis  does 
not  insert  the  charter  itself,  but  says,  that  Ethelwulf  *'  £>e* 
^^  cimam  totius  regni  sui  partem,  sempiterno  graphio,  uni 
•t  trino  Deo  immolavit."    Florence  of  Worcester  has  us^ 
the  same  expression,  word  for  word.    And  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  logulfus,   in  his  preface  or  preamble  to  the 
charter,  uses  likewise  the  expressions,  *^  All  England  and  all 
*'  lauds  ;"  saying,  that  Ethelwulf,  with  the  free  consent  of  all 
iiis  Bishops,  and  of  all  his  Princes  or  great  Men  who  under 
him  governed  the  various  provinces  in  all  England,  endowed 
Die  Church  of  England  with  the  Tenths  of  all  lands,  and  of 
other  goods  or  chattels.    So  also,  William  of  Malmesbury, 
in  his  introductory  preface  to  the  charter,  says,  *'  Apponam 
**  Scriptum    libertatis     Ecclesiarum,    quod    toti    concessit 
^  Anglis."    And^  as  the  Wittenagemote  or  Parliament  which 
8|inctioned  this  charter,  wu  numerously  attended  by  all  the 
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.-^  I.  Onr  Lord  Jestis  CTiiriM  reining  forcTCT; 
^  Whereas  in  our  time  we  huve  seen  the  burnings 
^  ijf  irar>  tftie  ravaging  of  4>ur  wealthy  as  9lso 
^  4kB  cruel  depredatiims  of  enemies  wasting  our 
^  hnd,  and  many  tiribulatiods  from  barbarous 
'/  Pa^n  UEutions  inflicted  on  iis^  for  the  punishing  of 
?  iour  sins^  even  almast  to  our  utter  destruction^  and 
?  aiso  very  puerik)us  tiroes  hanging,  over  9ur  heads. 
f  "il.  For  this  cause,  I  Ethel wulf.  King  of  the  West 
^  fiaxona,  with  the  adviceof  my  Bishops  and  Nobles^ 
^ .  Iiave  -  resolved  on  ah  wholesome  and  uniform 
^  "Vemedy,  that  is,  Uiat  I  grant  as  an  offering  unto 
^  God,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  all  the  Saints^ 
^  a  certain  portion  of  tiky  kingdom^  to  be  held  by 
^^  perpetual  right,  that  is  to  say,  the  Tenth  Part 
^  tfaei^eof,  and  that  this  taith  part  be  privileged 
^  from  temporal  duties,  and  free  from  all  se- 
'^  cukur  services  and  royal  tributes^  as  well  the 
^  greater  as  the  lesser,  or  those  taxes,  which  we 
"  call,  Witerden,  and  that  it  be  free  from  all  things 
^  else,  for  the  heidth  of  my  soul,  and  the  pardon 
of  my  sins,  to  be  applied  only  to  the  service 
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Archbishops  and  BUhops  of  England,  (not  of  Wessex  only,) 
by  the  tributary  Kings  of  Mei^ia  and  East  Anglia,  (whose 
kiugdoms  with  Wessex  comprehended  nearly  the  whole 
miicn  of  England  J )  and  by  the  Abbots,  Abbesses,  and  great 
Meb  of  the  whole  land,  aU  of  wJioqi  were  present  and  asstnt- 
i^g»  il  is  evi^eot,  from  tliese  accumulated  cijcumslances, 
thtfjt  tjb€  gratK  or  donation  by  Tithes  by  Ethelwulf  extended 
to  all  sorts  of  Tithes,  and  to  the  lands  of  the  whole  realm  of 
England  ;  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  Wittenagemotc  or  Great 
Coancii  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  and  in  which  was  lodged 
the  ^preRie  k-gislative  ^d  judicial  authority. 
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of  God  alone,  without  being  charged  to  atty  «x« 
pedition^  or  to  the  repair  ^of  bridges^   or  the 
fortifying  of  castles^  to  the  end^  that  the  Clergy 
may^    with   more   diligence^    pour  out    their 
prayers  to  God  for  ns  without  ceasing,  in  which 
we  do   in  some    part   receive   their    service. 
III.  These  things  were  eftacted  at  Winchester, 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Peter,  before  the  great 
Altar^  in  the  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our 
Lord,  855,  in  the  third  indiction,  on  the  nones 
^'  of  November,  for  the  honor  of  the  glorious 
^'  Virgin  and  Mother  of  God  Saint  ^fary,  and 
^'  Saint  Michael  the  Arch-Angel,   and   of   the 
blessed  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  also 
of  our  blessed  Father  Pope  Gregory,  and  ef  all 
^'  the  Saints.    IV.  There  were  present  and  sub* 
scribing  hereto,  all  the  Arch-bishops  and  Bishops 
of  England,  as  also  Beorred  King  of  Mercia^ 
^'  and  Edmund  King  of  the  East  Angles,  and  also 
*'  a  great  multitude  of  Abbots,  Abbesses,  Dukes^ 
*'  Earls  and  Noblemen  of   the  whole  land,   as 
''  well  as  of  other  Christian  people,  who  all  ap* 
*'  proved  of  the  Royal  charter,  but  those  only  who 
^^  were  persons  of  dignity,  subscribed  their  names 
^  to  it.     V.  King  Ethel wulf,  for  the  greater  firm* 
ness  of  the  grant,  offered  this  charter  upon  the 
Altar  of  Saint  Peter  the  Apostle,  and  the  Bi« 
shops  on  Godls  part  received  the  same  of  him, 
and  afterwards  sent  it  to  be  published  in  all 
the  Churches,  throughout  their  respective  dio« 
'^  ceses*." 

^  Sir  Ilcnry  Spelinan  8e«iiis  disposed  to  think,  that  from 
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Thus^  were  the  Saxon  Clergy  endowed^  with  a 
legale  hereditary  and  permanent  right  and  property 
in  tithes^  by  which  their  snccessors  have  ever  since 
Bolden  them^  and  by  which  they  are  as  fnHy  en^ 
titled  to  and  possessed  of  their  tenth  parts^  as  all 

ibis  chaVtety  parsonage  bouses,  in  evety  parish^  with  glebe  lands^ 
.  afterwards  augmented  by  virtue  of  canonical  ordinances  and 
rtbe  munificence  of  patrons^  derived  their  origin.    Perhaps, 
certain  words  in  the  corrupted  text  of  the  Charter,  in  Ingul* 
pbos  and  Malmesbury,  are  favorable  to  this  Idea.   Parochial 
'  Avtsions  were  assuredly  known  in  England,  ptiorto  the  reigii 
of  £tbelwulf,  having  been  ordained  (as  it  is  said)  by  Hono* 
'lius,  Anchbishop  of  Canterboryi  abouf  636s  And  the  resi- 
dence of  a  priest  in  each  parochial  division,  being  evidently 
desirable  andf  necessary,  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  some 
]>rovision  to  effect  this  object.  Was  made  at  ati  early  period* 
/Parochial  divisions  were,  at  first,  co-ektensive  with  the  Ma- 
-siors  or  Estates  of  the  great  proprietors,  who  were  usually 
the  Founders  of  the  Churches,  on  their  Landed  Property^ 
But  parochial  divisions  did  not  generally  take  place  at  once, 
nor  exist  as  in  our  days :  for  though  recognized  in  Athelstan's 
Charter,  in  930,  they  were  the  gradual  work  of  successive 
'fenerations.    As  population  increased,  or  convenience  re* 
i|oired,  additional  Churches  were  founded  i  and  then  *'  new 
*<  parochial  circuits  were  allotted,  in  proportion  to  the  new 
^  churches  and  the  Manors  or  Estates  of  the  founders  of  them, 
**  Thus,  certainly  began  the  increase  of  parishes,  when  one 
*'  too  large  and  diffuse  for  the  resost  of  all  inhabitants  to  one 
^  Church,  was  by  the  addition  of  some  one  or  more  Churches, 
**  cantoned  into  more  limited  divisions.     This  was  such  an 
**  abatement  to  the  revenue  of  the  old  Churches,  that  com- 
.**  plaint  was  made  of  it  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor : 
**  now  (sHy  they)  there  be  three  or  four  Churches,  where  in 
"  former  times  there  was  but  one;  arid  so  th^  Tithes  and  pro- 
'*  fits  of  the  Priests  are  much  diminished."  Burn's  £cclesi« 
"*  asticml  Uw,  Title,  Parish/' 
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proprietors  of  lands  are  of  the  other  nine.  '  It  mtistj 
nevertheless,  be  owned,  that  these  two  charters  by 
'Ethel wiitf,  have  given  rise  to  a  degree  of  con- 
troversy, bnt  to  little  purpose ;  since  Comber  and 
Pridcaux,  in  their  several  Treatise*  on  Tithes,  have 
clearly  shewn,  that  ''  The  grant  of  Tithes  made 
by  King  Ethelwulf  in  his  Paiiiament,  hdden  in 
855,  after  his  return  from  Rome,  was  enacted  for 
''  the  whole  realm  of  England  and  all  the  lands  of 
it,  and  that  tithes  were  then  settled,  not  only  on 
the  CAeigy  then  in  being,  but  oa  ihem  and  their 
'^  successors  for  ever  */' 

In  respect  to  these  two  Charters  by  Ethelwulf^ 
if  it  should  be  remarked,  tliat,  from  the  very  small 
number  of  sigpiatures  to  the  first,  which  imply  an 
inconsiderable  Assembly  of  the  great  and  wise  men 
of  the  Laity  and  Clergy  in  the  Wittenagemote  who 
•enacted  it,  the  Charter  could  not  have  been  made 
ivith  the  full  parliamentary  consent  of  the  times, 
without  whose  consent,  neither  the  crown  lands  could 
have  been  legally  alienated,  nor  tlie  tithes  arising 
from  them  Iiavebeen  legally  invested  in  the  Clergy, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  first  Charter  related 
to  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  only,  the  hereditary  . 
kingdom  of  Ethelwulf  and  in  which  his  patrimonial 
inheritance  also  was  most  probably  situated.     But 
no  similar  omectiou  can  be  made  to  the  legal  and 
complete  enaction  of  the  second  Charter,  which  re- 
lated to  the  whole  realm  of  England,     It  appears 
from  the  M.ords  of  the  charter  itself,  that  the  Witr 

*  Pridcaux  on  Tithos,  p.  a9C». 
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Unagenote,  national  grand  council^  or  parliament, 
of  the  great  and  wise  mcn^  which  met  on  that  og^^ 
canon^  was  moet  numerously*  attended^  hy  all  the 
Ardibifllu>p8  and  Bishc^s  of  Enghnd,  by  the  tri^  • 
iMUary  Kings  of  Mercia  and  oi  East  Anglia,  and 
also  by  a  great  number  of  Abbots^  Abbesses^  Dukes, 
Ewls  and  Noblemeu  of  the  whole  land,  as  well  aa 
qC  other  christian  people.    This  parliament  of 
WUtenagemote,  therefore,  was  fuUy  competeat.  ta 
deliberate  on  and  complete  any  and  every  legal  and* 
caMtitatiottal  act,  and  accordmgly  to  sanction  the . 
sMoad  Charter ;  which  was  iq[>proved  of  by  alL  • 
tiioagb  those  only,  who  were  persons  of  dignity,  • 
subscribed  tlieir  names  to  it.    In  £ict,  a  stronger 
gtant,  originally  emanatii^  from  the  King,  the> 
grand  source  or  depositary  of  landed  property,  could- 
Ml  poaribly  have  been  made. 

But  BotwUbstafidiDg  the  sQlemntties  accompa^^ 
By  ilig  thisdonatiofi/' observes  an  Historian,  ^'we^ 
have  good  reason  to  believe  the  intent  of  this  &^ 
■lOus  grant  was  firustrated,  by  the  vague  and  in* 
determinate  strain  in  which  it  was  conceived,  and 
the  deplorable  confusions  which  soon  afterwards 
'^  followed/'  However  the  same  writer  admits, 
that,  when  at  the  great  council,  parliament  or  Wit* 
tenagemote  held  by  Athelstan,  and  attended  by  all 
the  great  and  wise  men  of  the  Laity  and  Clergy,, 
the  payment  of  tithes  of  com  and  cattle  was  by  name 
then  solemnly  ordained,  if  ^'  the  famous  grant 
•*  of  Ethel  wulf  of  the  tenth  part  of  his  lands  to  the 
'•  Church  did  not  mean  the  tenth  of  the  produce,  it 
y  was  now  understood  in  this  sense,  either  by  tacit 
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^  consent  and  custom^  or  by  some  law  which  is  tioW 
''  lost  ♦/' 

Another  historian  has  observed  on  this  seecmd 
Charter^  that  '^  however  it  be  commonly  called  the 
'^  grant  of  king  Ethelwulf,  it  was  an  act  of  the 
^'  great  council  or  parliament  of  those  days^  whose 
^'  general  meetings  of  the  Bishops^  gr^t  and  wise 
^'  men  as  they  are  firequently  named^  or  of  the  states 
^'  or  Baronage^  were  called  Wittenagemotes^  gf^c^ 
'^  councils^  and  afterwards  parliaments:  that, 
^'  though  tithes  might  be  paid  by  some  persons^ 
^^  and  in  some  places  before  tins  grant,  this  was  the 
'^  first  public  act  that  imposed  a  necessity  of  paying^ 
^'  them ;  and  that  the  things  granted,  however  ex« 
''  pressed,  were  the  tithes  of  the  profits  of  all  lands, 
'^  as  Selden  concludes  f /* 

And  the  same  historian  might  have  added  firom 
Selden  also,  in  more  particular  illustration  of  the 
Charter^  that  ''  thou^  out  of  the  corrupted  Ian« 
^'  guage  of  the  Charter,  it  is  hard  to  collect  what 
^  the  exact  meaning  of  it,  was,  yet  how  the  ancients 
'^  understand  it,  is  best  known  by  the  words  in  vrfaich 

^  Henry^s  History  of  Great  Britain,  bk.  ii«  ch«  9«  Met  4 
and  5* 

t  Brady's  History  of  Englaad,  vol*  i,  p.  112« 
*<  I  )iav^  l^ei^  inore  c^act  in  reciting  this  law  concerning 
'^  titbes,"  says  an  old  and  excellent  English  historian,  too 
aiuch  neglected,  *^  both  because  it  gives  us  the  forsf  of 
^*  passing  ao  Act  in  the  Great  Council  of  the  Kingdom  at 
^  that  time,  and  Mfho  were  the  parties  to  it>  as  also  because 
**  this  was  t)ie  first  general  law  th^t  was  ever  made  in  a  Mycel 
f*  Synod  of  the  whole  kingdom  for  the  payment  of  tithes." 
Tyrrell's  History  of  England,  vol,  i,  p«  963, 
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^^  they  sum  it ;  and  if  we  consider  well  the  words 
^'  of  the  chiefest  of  these  ancients^  Ingulphus^  we 
^^  may  conjecture^  that  the  purport  of  the  Chaiter 
^ '  was  to  make  a  general  grant  of  tithes  payable 
^  freely  and  discharged  from  all  kind  of  exactions 
'^  used  at  that  time ;  that  the  granting  the  tenth 
'^  part  of  the  hides  or  plough-lands^  denotes  the 
^^  tenth  of  all  the  profits  growing  in  them ;  and  that 
"^  doubtless  Ingulphus  no  othenvise  understood  it 
'^  than  of  perpetual  right  of  tithes  given  to  the 
**  Church ;  that  the  tithe  of  predial  or  mixed  pro- 
*^  fits  was  given^  it  seems  by  the  king^  with  the 
^'  consent  of  hi3  states  both  secuhr  and  ecclesiastic ; 
^  and  that  the  tithe  of  every  man's  personal  pos- 
<^  sessions  were  at  that  time  expressly  includdl  in 
''  the  Gift  »." 

Amongst  the  numerous  laws  which  Alfred  intro- 
duced for  the  good  government  of  his  kingdom  and 
for  the  recovery  of  his  subjects  from  that  disorderly 
tUte  into  which  they  had  fallen  in  consequence  of 
ihe  Danish  invasions^  there  was  one  which  strictly 
enjoined^  that  tithes  should  be  paid  to  the  Church : 
and  amongst  the  laws  subsequently  agreed  upon 
between  him  (in  conjunction  with  his  son  Eklward) 
and  Guthrun  the  Dane,  the  payment  of  tithes  was 
not  only  ordained^  but  a  penalty  added  on  the  non- 
observance  ;  a  Dane^  being  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty 
ibillings^  and  an  Englishman  of  thirty  shillings. 
And  indeed^not  only  in  respect  to  the  non-payment 
oftithei^  were  pecuniary  penalties  inflicted  on  oQen- 

•  Sdden  on  Tithes,  p.  205,  S06,  207. 
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itr^,  aicofrdingto  the  Atiglo-BaKOTt  \Mr^,  but  '^  ptf- 
^  cuniary  compensation  wa9  their  j^eral  mode  of 
^'  redressing  personal  injnries^  and  of  fnlniiAilng 
^  criminal  offences.  This  feature  certainly  an- 
^  iioutices^  that  the  spirit  of  legislation  began  to  b6 
^  Understood^  and  that  the  sword  of  panishmeiit 
^  had  been  arrested,  by  the  Goremment,  ont  of  the 
^  hand  of  the  vindictive  individual.  It  is  abo  dis* 
plays  a  state  of  society,  in  which  property  Waft 
accumulating.  It  is,  however,  a  form  of  punish* 
'^  ment,  which  is  adapted  to  the  first  epoefaas  of  ci« 
^  vilization  only ;  because,  as  wealth  is  more  ge« 
^  nerally  possessed,  pecuniary  mulcts  become  legal 
"  impunity*." 

iThese  laws  relating  to  the  payment  Of  tithem^ 
were  further  supported  by  that  of  Athelstem,  fnadfe 
about  forty  year*  afterVraMli,  In  the  yemf  990,  and 
tvhich,  from  Bromton's  Chronicle,  hath  been  ret!*' 
iered  into  English,  as  follows. 
'  "  I,  Athelstan,  the  King,  by  the  prudent  advk* 
♦^  of  Wolfhelm  tny  Archbishop  and  my  other  Bfc* 
^  shops,  do  command  all  my  Reeves  in  my  kingdom^ 
*'  and  strictly  enjoin  them  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
*  of  all  his  Saints,  and  as  they  tender  my  favoT^ 
that,  above  all  things,  they  take  care  to  pay  out 
of  wy  lands  the  just  and  due  tithes,  as  m  ell  of  aM 
cattle,  as  of  the  annual  prodtlct  of  the  ground : 
And,  moreover,  let  all  our  Bishops,  Earls  and 
*'  Reeves  do  the  same  out  of  their  lands  :  And  let 
**  all  our  Bishops  and  Reeves,   who  adfhinistet 

•  Turnc/s  Anglo-Saxon  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  12. 
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^  yk^ite  to  those  they  df  e  orer,  take  care,  thai 
^  they  gire  judgment  according  berato.  And  let 
'^  all  this  be  done  by  the  day^  that  we  have  ap* 
''  pointed  for  it^  that  k,  the  feast  of  the  deccriktion 
^  of  Saint  John  the  Baptirt.  And  I  will,  that  the 
^  Gyrksceat  be  paid  to  that  place,  to  which  it  doth 
^  belong,  that  there  those  aiay  enjoy  theni>  who 
^'  by  their  mlntsterkl  senrice  riiali  best  deservethem 
^  from  God  and  us." 

Thia  iommand  or  law  of  Athektan  was  enacted 
in  Phfliament,  and  was  so  well  received,  that>  m 
Kmt>  tbo  Nobles,  Gentry  and  Commons  retnmed 
the  Kiag  thanks,  and  expressed  their  readiness  to 
Observe  ft.  The  Cyricsceat^  or  Church*Sc<rt,  men^ 
fioned  in  it,  was,  according  to  Rennet's  Parochial 
Atiti^uities,  a  certain  portion  of  com  paid  ont  of 
Ae  first  threshing  after  harvest.  And  it  is  moat 
worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  this  Church-Scot 
10  expressly  commanded  ''  To  be  paid  to  that  place^ 
^  to  which  it  doth  bekng ;"  which  plainly  shews> 
that,  to  whomsoever  tithes  bad  been  formerly  paid|^ 
they  were  now  to  be  paid  to  tliosc  who  were  most 
fmtitled  to  receive  (hem,  the  Parochial  Clergy ;  and 
that,  therefore,  parochial  divisions  must,  at  this 
iime^  have  generally  obtained  throughout  the  king* 
dom. 

When  tithes  were  first  introduced  into  England, 
H  hath  been  said,  that  every  man  was  at  liberty  to 
pay  them  to  whatever  Church  or  Priest  he  was 
most  inclined,  provided  he  paid  them  to  some  one ; 
or  else  to  deliver  them  to  the  Bishop  of  his  diocese, 
fcnd  leave  the  disposal  of  them  to  bis  care.  This 
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ttotion^  though  possibly  it  would  not  hear  a  close 
examination  itself^  hatb^  however^  given  "birth  to 
the  wild  conceit  of  arbitrary  consecrations  of  tithes^ 
at  they  are  called ;  a  position,  which  hath  been 
often  and  satis&ctorily  refuted^  and  of  which  it 
would  be  wasting  time  to  say  scarcely  more^  thaa 
that  the  payment  of  tithes^  parochially^  was  vety 
ancient^  and  was  usually^  if  not  generaUyj  ob* 
served. 

Though  it  be  allowed^  that^  during  the  two  cati- 
turies  next  after  the  conversion  of  the  Stxons^  an 
arbitrary  disposal,  and  not  consecration  of  tithes^ 
might  have  been  permitted  or  connived  at,  this 
practice  cannot  ^e  supposed  to  have  prevailed  in 
any  extensive,  or  even  material  degree;  because 
it  may  be  ftiirly  presumed,  that  by  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  actual  payers  of  tithes  would  have  been 
naturally  inclined,  to  have  disposed  of  them  in  fa« 
vor  of  those  Priests,  with  whom  they  had  most 
spiritual  intercourse ;  that  is,  the  Priests  of  the 
^tricts  or  parishes,  in  which  they  themselves  re- 
sided, and  in  which  their  tithes  arose. 

But  when  parochial  divisions  began  to  take 
place,  then  the  payment  of  all  offerings  and  tithes 
was  undoubtedly  soon  confined  to  the  Churches  of 
the  particular  parishes,  in  which  such  offerings 
and  tithes  were  produced.  And  as  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  parishes  did  generally  obtain  in  Eng* 
land,  by  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the  asser* 
tion  of  those  who  insist,  that  the  payment  of  tithes 
parochially  in  this  kingdom,  was  neither  ordained 
nor  practised^  till  the  latter  end  of  the  twdlfth  or 
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the  b^inning  of  the  thirteenth. century^  must  fall 
to  the  ground:  for  it  is  indisputable^  that  tithes 
Imd  been  civilly  commanded  to  be  paid^  to  the  re^ 
tpective  parochial  Churches  to  which  they  belongs* 
ed^  and^  actually^  must  have  been  so  paid^  for  more 
than  two  centuries  before. 
•  This  last  circumstance  is  clear^  from  the  intro- 
duction of  U^e  practice  of  Appropriations.     For^  if 
the  right  of  tithes^  parochially^  had  not  been  de- 
fined and  long  settled^  and  the  consequent  payment 
af  tithes,  to  the  respective  parish  Priests  had  not 
been  duly  observed^  what  end  could  have  been 
answered  by  the  introduction  of  appropriations^  at 
the  NiMrman  Conquest  ?    Since^  if  every  man  had 
been  at  liberty^  either  fraudulently  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  his  tithes^  or  else  capriciously  to  dis- 
pose of  them  to  any  ecdesiastical  person^  according 
to  his  own  will  and  pleasure^  such  appropriations 
could  not  have  been  made  to  any  beneficial  pur- 
pose ;  as  the  Religious  Houses  would  have  been 
merely  invested  with  a  simple  rights  without  the 
power  of  enforcing  it. 

And^  as  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  documents^ 
collected  in  favor  of  the  notion  of  arbitrary  conse- 
crations^ they  do  not  support  it ;  inasniuch^  as  they 
relate^  either  to  the  restoration  of  those  infeodated 
tithes^  which  in  preceding  times  had  been  forcibly 
taken  from  the  Churchy  or  to  the  appropriation  of 
tithes  to  Religious  Houses :  which  practice,  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans,  was  fostered  by  the  collu- 
sion of  Kings,  Popes,  Bishops,  and  Patrons,  for  the 
support  aflid  increase  of  the  monastic  iuf  titutions. 
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About  the  year  944^  Edmund,  brodier  and  SWi- 
cessor  to  Athelstan,  in  a  Parliamefit  consisting  o£ 
Laity  and  Clergy^  hoUen  at  London^  enacted  &: 
law,  which  may  be  seen  in  Spelman's  Councils^ 
^^  Charging  all  Christian  men,  upon  their  Christi-^ 
anity,  to  pay  to  the  Church  their  tithes,  tbctr 
Cyricsceat,  and  plough-alms;  and  those>  who 
neglected  it,  are  declared  accursed/'  \ 

Edgar,  the  son  of  Edmund,  in  the  year  967,  ia 
a  fuU  assembly  and  by  the  adTice  of  his  wise  men; 
laade  a  law  respecting  and  enfcHrcing  the  paymeftt 
of  tithes,  in  a  much  nMure  explicit  and  e&ctual 
manner,  than  any  other  which  had  preened  it. 
This  law  hath  been  translated  from  Bromtoa't 
Chronicle,  in  the  following  words. 

*'  First  of  all.  Let  the  Church  enjoy  all  hep 
*'  rights  and  immunities,  and  let  every  one  pay 
''  to  the  Mother-Church  to  which  he  belongs!^ 
'^  tithes  of  all  lands  which  the  plough  goes  over^ 
whether  they  be  lands  of  the  gentry,  or  the 
lands  of  their  vassals.  If  any  Lord  hath  a 
''  Church  built  on  his  charter-hold  lands,  that 
hath  a  Church-^-ard  belonging  thereto,  with 
right  of  burial,  he  may  assign  a  third  part  of 
''  his  tithes  thereto.  But,  if  there  be  no  Church* 
'^  yard  belonging  thereto,  with  right  of  burial^ 
^'  the  Lord  of  the  soil  may  give  unto  the  Minister 
^'  of  that  Church  for  his  maintenance,  as  much  of 
'^  his  nine  pails,  as  he  shall  think  fit ;  but  thq 
^'  tenth  part  must  be  paid  to  the  Mother-Churqh. 
And  the  Church -due,  which  is  called,  Cyricsr. 
ceat,   which  is  due  out  of  every  free-man's 
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^  koQse^  amrt  mko  be  paid  to  the  Mother-Church. 

•^  All*  miist  pay  Hie  tithes  of  the  youn^  of  their 

^  catdt  before  Wlntsuhtide^  <9f  the  fruits  of  the 

•^  €arth  befove  the  Autumiial  Equinox^  and  their 

^  Oyricsceat  on  Saiat  Martin's  Day.     if  any  one 

,^.de(h  not  pay  theai^  let  him  undergo  the  penalty 

**  pi«BCi*ib6d  in  tfie  Judicial  Book.    And^  if  any 

^#ne  ahall  refuse  to  pay  his  tithes  in  audh  nan- 

:^  meir,  as  we  iunre  prescribed^  tkea  let  the  King^s 

^  Reeve^  and  the  Bishap  of  the  Diocese^  and  die 

^  Minister  of  the  Parish  convene  toother,  and  let 

'^  them  by  force  cause  the  tenth  part  to  be  paid  to 

'^  the  Churdi,  to  wjiicfh  it  was  ^hie^  leaving  only 

•^  the  ninAi  part  ip  the  owner.     And  for  the  other 

^  eight  parts^  the  *Lord  of  the  Manor  shall  have 

''*"  one  four  parts^  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 

^  the  other  four.     And  let  this  be  done,  whether 

"^  the  party  oiTeafiding  hold  of  the  K4ng,  or  of  any 

**'  other  horAr 

In  the  yeai*  1008,  Eflielred,  the  son  of  Edgar, 
in  a  general  Parliament  of  all  England,  enacted  a 
law  rn  favor  cyf  the  Church,  enforcing  the  payment 
of  eoclesiastiGal  dues,  as  appears  from  the  subse- 
^ueot  translation  of  it,  firom  Spelman's  CoUectioii 
<ifC!ounciIs. 

*'  =Let  every  man  duly  pay  every  year,  what  is 
^  due  unto  Godj  the  plough-alms  within  fifteen 
**  days  after  Easter,  the  tithe  of  young  cattle  at 
*'  Whitsuntide,  the  tithe  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
^^  on  the  Feast  of  AH-Saints,  and  the  Church-due, 
■*'  called  Cyricsceat,  on  Saint  Martin's  Day.  •  The 
^  Church^uc  ibr  finding  lights,  must  be  paid 
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*'  thrice  in  every  year.  But  it  is  mdst  fitting,  (hat 
**  the  fee  for  burial  be  always  paid  at  the  time^ 
^  when  the  grave  shall  be  dug.  If  atiy  one 
burieth  a  dead  body  out  of  the  parish  to  which 
the  deceased  did  belong,  he  shall  nevertheless 
pay  the  fee  of  burial  to  that  parish  Churchy 
where  he  was,  whilst  he  livedo  a  parishioner/' 
And^  again^  in  the  year  1013,  Ethelred  added 
another  law,  still  further  enforcing  the  payment 
of  tithes,  and  confirming  the  laws  of  his  predeces* 
aors,  which  may  be  seen  in  Bromton's  Chronicle^ 
and  hath  been  thus  given  in  English. 

"  We  command,  that  every  man,  for  the  love  of 
'^  God,  and  all  his  Saints,  shall  pay  his  Cyricsceat^ 
'^  and  his  full  tithe  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  waa 
f'  done  in  those  times  of  our  predecessors,  when 
it  was  best  done,  that  is,  that  he  pay  for  tithe 
every  tenth  acre,  that  the  plough  shall  go  over. 
And  every  other  customary  due  must  be  paid  to 
*'  the  Mother-Church,  to  which  every  man  be- 
^^  longs,  for  the  love  of  God.  And  let  no  man 
^^  take  from  God,  what  belongs  to  God,  and  which 
*'  our  predecessors  have  consecrated  to  Him/' 

Though  Canute  was,  by  right  of  copquest^ 
enabled  to  make  any  changes,  in  the  Church  or 
State,  to  which  he  might  have  been  disposed,  yet 
it  is  not  found,  that  the  Churcli  experienced  any 
alteration  on  his  acquisition  of  the  Crown.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  s(Jicitous  to  preserve  the 
ancient  usages  of  the  Church,  in  their  utmost  lati- 
tude and  vigor,  as  is  evident  from  a  letter,  written 
by  him  from  Rome  to  his  Bishops  and  Nobles, 
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and  which  is  thus  translated  from  WiUiam  of 
BIfdmesbury. 

'^  I  do  now  solemnly  charge  all  my  Bi^hop^ 
^  and  all  the  Reeves  of  my  kingdom^  by  the  hiih 
^  which  they  owe  unto  me^  and  unto  God^  that^ 
^  before  I  shall  return  into  England^  ye  take  ef- 
<<  fectual  care^  that  the  dues  which  we  owe  out 
"  of  all  things  to  the  Churchy  be  fiilly  paid^  and 
'*  the  tithe  of  young  cattle  for  the  year  in  which 
**  they  are  procreated^  and  the  Peter-Pence  which 
'^  we  owe  unto  Rome ;  and  that  this  be  paid,  as 
V  well  out  of  cities  as  villages^  and  by  the  middle 
/'  of  Aogost  the  first-fruits  of  the  sedl^  (which  in 
'^  Ibe  Saxon  is  called,  Cyricsceat,)  to  the  Church 
^'  ot  the  parish^  where  every  one  dwelleth.  And^ 
^  if  these  and  such  like  dues  be  not  fully  paid  by 
"  4ie  time  I  shall  return^  whoever  he  be,  that  shall 
**  be  found  faulty  herein,  the  royal  coercion  shall 
^  force  hiniy  according  to  the  laws,  strictly  and 
**  wi&out  any  indulgence^  to  pay  the  same." 

And^  in  further  conftnaation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  Canute,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  in  a 
Parliament  holden  at  Winchester,  about  the  year 
1030,  revived  all  the  most  obligatory  laws  of  his 
predecessors,  in  the  following  law,  as  it  hath  been 
translated  from  the  Saxon  original,  in  Spelman's 
Councils. 

*'  Let  every  man  annually  render  unto  God, 
^  what  is  of  right  due  unto  Him.  Let  him  pay 
''  the  plough-alms  within  fifteen  days  after  Easter, 
**  the  tithe  of  the  young  cattle  at  Whitsuntide, 
''  and  the  tithes  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  on  the 
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^^  splemn  fesl^vid  of  AJll-S«inti,  But^  if  utiy  ^OM 
^^  shall  refuse  to  pay  his  tithes  in  such  mmmg^,  M 
f^  ivie  faav^  s^d>  ibtti  ^,  every  tenth  ftcre  that  is 
^  ploiighed,  let  the  King's  Reeve^  (he  B^bop,  the 
^  hoxd  €i  tbe  lyfanor,  and  the  Minister  of  the 
^  Pftrisb  cx)nvene  together^  aad  by  force  cause  the 
^^  te^tli  part  to  be  paid  to  the  Chur^cfa^  to  which  it 
^  1(5  due,  leaving^  the  moth  part  only  to  the  owner. 
^  A«k1>  as  to  tlie  otiber  eight  parts^  the  Lord  of  the 
^  Manor  iihaU  have  one  four  parts^  and  the  Bishop 
^^  of  the  Diocese  (be  other  four.  And  this  shah 
^'  bt  4oAe^  whetiier  the  ofieader  hdd  of  the  Kin^, 
'^  or  of  ajiy  oAer  Lord.  Let  the  Church^ue^ 
^  called  Cyricaceat^  be  paid  on  Saint  Martin's  Day : 
^  if  any  ^ne  nhall  delay  to  pay  it^  let  him  render 
^  to  tjbe  Biflliop  eleven  fold,  and  also  pay  a  lixw  to 
^'  Ae  King  of  one  hundred  aad  twenty  shiQittgs. 
^  if  a  Lord  hatli  a  Church  built  on  his  charter- 
^'  iioid  lands^  which  hath  a  charch-ya/d  belonging 
'*  thereto,  *vidi  right  of  sepulture^  he  may  'aesign 
''  the  Ihii^  pwt  of  his  tiUies  to  that  Oiurch.  But, 
a  tlial  Chui^ch  iiath  not  a  cUarch-yard  belongings 
thc^reto^  with  right  of  scpuHure,  then  let  the 
''  Lord  of  the  soil  gtvaAio  the  Minister  of  that 
*'  Omncli  for  his  maintenance,  as  much  of  his  nine 
pails^  as  he  shall  tliink  fit,  but  the  tenth  part 
must  be  paid  to  the  Mother-Church.  And  tlie 
Oiurch-due,  called  Cyricsceat,  must  also,  for 
every  free-man's  house,  be  paid  to  the  IMother- 
Cfaurch.  Thrice  every  year,  a  certain  $um  of 
tnoney  must  be  paid  for  tlie  maintaining  of  lights 
at  4he  paiish-ciiurch,  that  is  to  say,  for  every 
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^  hide  of  land  an  haif^ntiy  tt  EftM^,  liilWihier 
^  halj^enny  at  tht  soleMn  ^ast  »f  All  Safht6>  iitfd 
^  tke  like  must  be  done  kt  th«  fe^titti  bf  Hie  ^^^ 
rifitatioA  of  Saint  Mary.  Atid  it  is  Uttitig,  that 
at  the  dig^in^  of  ^very  grsi>6,  tbfe  tiuHal  fee 
should  forthwith  be  paid  to  the  M itiiMeT.  Afiii 
lYany  man  shall  bury  his  ii&sA  dut  of  thfe  ftaiah, 
^  of  which  he  was  an  inh&bitfiht,  M^db  tff  the 
'^  bnHal  most  HOtvHthstahdin^  Ifto  paki  td  Ihi 
^'  Church,  to  which  of  right  it  fcdbftgs/' 

The  enactii^  eft  so  many  laWs>  fcon^erhin^  Che 
paymetit  of  tithes.  Within  the  spice  of  tw^eehiairie^, 
liiay  mduce  a  iuspicioh  of  tkeiir  hkttifi  dtMhf^fM ; 
bdt  the  r^etiti^  tod  r^4iiaeii<m  oif  tli#m  pto^ 
eeMed  ftodk  the  viotehee  of  the  titne«,  vltaihi  %x^ 
hibitin^  ah  MmMt  contmv^d  seHes  of  d^pirfedatienf 
«nd  iuTaiions,  thre«r  both  GhvtrtH  atid  Stat«  iht6' 
^io  great  disorder,  thM,  rslpoik  ^vSrf  reMhl  cX  trtrn**' 
^Uity,  frejih  exertions  iv&b  Ir^^ilii^te  feat  ifae  li^ 
ikifof m&tidfa  df  the  people,  in  brdei^  to  festolnfc  due 
obedifehce  tb  ecctesiastical,  ^  well  a^  cirii  authoHty. 
Dnring  the  reign  6f  Edwafd,  the  Gbnfiissor, 
lArho^  succeeded  to  the  CroWti  of  England  in  the 
year  1041,  all  the  laws  of  %i8  predecessors  were 
collected  and  dig^ested  into  one  code,  and  esta^ 
HHshed  as  the  law  of  the  whole  realm ;  in  different 
p6rts  of  which,  the  West-Skxon,  the  Mercian,  and 
the  Danish  law,  had  hitherto  prevailed,  though 
various  particular  laws  were,  nevertheless,  of  ne- 
cessary and  genend  obligation,  throughout  the 
kingdom.    It  doth  not  appear,  that  Edward  made 
Sny  addition  to  the  English  laws,  in  respect  to 
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either  ecclesiastical  or  civil  affairs^  but  that  htf 
merely  reduced  the  laws  he  found  in  use,  into  en^ 
uniform  point  of  view  and  observance :  and^  there-^ 
fore^  he'  must  be  understood^  not  as  the  Author, 
but  the  Compiler  only  of  the  laws,  which  pass 
under  his  name. 

That  part  of  the  collection^  which  relates  to  the 
concerns  and  revenues  of  the  Churchy  is  to  be 
found  in  Hoveden  and  Knighton^  and  bath  been  thus- 
turned  into  English. 

Of  all  corn,  the  tenth  sheaf  is  due  to  God,  and, 

therefore,  •  is  to  be  paid  unto  Him.  If  any  one 
''  shall  have  an  herd  of  mares,  let  him  pay  the  tenth 

V  colt,  but/ if  he^shall  have  only  one  or  two  mares^ 
'.^let  hioi/pay  a  penny  for  every  colt,  which  ha^ 
^'  sh^  have  of  them.     In  like  manner,  if  be  shall 

V  have  many  cows>  he  shall  pay  the  tenth  calf;: 
'/  if  he  shall  have  but  one  or  two  cows,  then  he 
•*  shall  pay  an  halfpenny  for  every  calf.  And  he 
^^  who  shall  make  cheese,  must  give  unto  Grod 
'^  die  tenth  cheese ;  but  he  tliat  shall  make  none, 

must  give  the  milk  of  every  tenth  day ;  and  so 
likewise  must  be  paid  the  tenth  lamb,  the  tenth. 

*\  fleece,  the  tenth  par||Of  the  butter,  and  tlie  tenth 
pig.  And  so^  in  like  manner,  of  the  bees,  the 
tenth  part  of  the  profit.  And  so,  likewise,  of 
woods,  of  meadows,  of  waters  and  mills,  of  parks, 
of  ponds,  of  fisheries,  of  copse,  of  orchards  and 

"  gardens ;  and  of  trade,  and  of  all  thingjs  which 
the  Lord  shall  give,  the  tenth  part  is  to  be 
rendered  unto  liim,  who  giveth  us  the  other 
nine,  parts  with  that  tenth.     Whosoever  shall 
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^  detain  this  tenth  part^  shall^  by  the  justice  of  the 
*^  Bishop  and  the  King^  be  forced  to  the  payment 
^  of  it^  if  need  shall  be.  For  these  tithes  Saint 
"  Aug^stin"  (or  more  properly  Saint  Austin) 
"  hath  preached^  and  they  have  been  granted  by . 
**  the  King,  Nobles^  and  people  of  the  land ;  but 
^  aftervrards,  by  the  instinct  of  the  devil,  many 
**  have  detained  them.  And  rich  Priests  being 
*'  negligent,  did  not  care  to  take  pains  to  recover 

them,  because  they  vrere  sufficiently  supplied 

with  the  necessaries  of  life.  For,  in  many  places^ 
•*  where  are  now  three  or  four  churches,  there,  in 
'^  in  former  times,  was  but  one,  and  so  the  tithes 
"  Began  to  be  diminished/' 

On  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  laws  of  Edward, 
the  Confessor,  were,  upon  the  petition  of  the 
English,  renewed  and  confirmed  in  the  fourth  yelur 
of  the  Conqueror's  reign ;  and,  at  length,  after  re- 
pteted  struggles  for  above  an  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  between  the  succeeding  Kings  and  Barons^ 
were  solemnly  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Third,  under  the  tide  of  Magna  Charta:  iii 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  Edward,  the  Con-* 
fewor,  the  claims  and  dues  of  the  Church  are 
confirmed  in  these  words,  "  The  Church  of  Eng- 
^  land  shall  be  free,  and  shall  have  her  whole 
"  rights  and  liberties  inviolable." 

It  would  be  easy  to  proceed,  in  stilting  the 
evidence  of  the  legal  right  of  the  Clergy  to  their 
revenues,  trom  the  conquest  to  the  era  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  but  the  continuance  of  such  an  histo- 
lud  deduction  would  certaiuly  be  tedious  aud  di£^ 

US 
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fMe^  and  might  be  also  HfttiecesBsry ;  since,  baTing^ 
ahewn  Uie  migiiial  and  irst  civil  estiblishflieiit  of 
tbe  right,  and  traced  ito  progressive  explanalioif 
and  coniiraiation,  through  a  period  of  near  fbor 
hundred'  years,  amidst  scenes  of  external  iimudoR 
and  internal  commotion,  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined; 
that  this  right  would  experience  any  diminatkm,  in 
more  settled  times  of  tranquillity,  public  Order,  and 
security*  Indeed,  the  contrary  is  so  certain^  thatf 
Ibe  legal  title  of  tbe  Clnirch  to  its  revenues,  waa 
mever  questioned  in  any  subsequent  ag0,  eacepft 
by  tbe  Monks  and  Friara ;  who  cavilled  at  it,  ndt 
from  any^  persuasion  of  ite  indefensibility,  but  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  interest  and  aggraadiiemenl 
(tf  thek  own  iaslitations :  that  is,  by  unsettling  the 
Qliadk  of  pairons,  and  thereby  rendenng  theis 
mare  easily  inclined  to  tbe  praetice  of  appra^ 
prtations. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  tbe  EngjUsb 
Clergy  were  ia  fell  poasessioa  of  all  die  rights,  w^ 
fKbkh  they  had  been  endowed,  and  which  they 
jiad  enjoyed,  with  litde  disturbance  or  diraiaatioa,. 
i^  neaily  seven  centuries.  Aad  upon  the  gttat 
levoltttion,  which  theA  took  place  in  ecclesiastical 
matbeis,  when  that  pact  of  tbe  prepertj^  af  tbe 
4DhuccI^  aiuck  had  hees^  diverted  firom  its  origjmal 
intention  to  the  support  of  tbe  Mooa^tie  Umnr 
daiions;  was^  on<  their  suppression,  omveirted  to 
-secular  uses,  yet  the  right  to  tithes  wa&so  &r  fima 
being  invalidated  by  that  transactioB,  that  it  tbea 
absolutely  received  a  fresh  confitf  matien. 
•    All  the  posseations  of  the  aupposaiad  Sariatiiy 
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were  given  to  the  King^  by  the  existing  Parliament 

in  fiSe  and  perpetuity,  and  in  as  full  and  ample 

inanQer^  as  the  late  piroprietors  enjoyed  them.  And 

when^  by  the  grant  or  sale  of  the  tithes,  \Tbich 

ipmde  a  considerable  jMurt  of  those  possessions,  lay^^ 

men  became  tithe-holders>  an  Act  of  Parliament 

"Vas  passed  32d  of  Henry  Ylllth,  (and  further  con-* 

firmed  and  enlarged  2d  and  3d  of  Edward  Vlth)  not 

to  confirm  their  title,  but  to  enable  impropriators, 

MkB  the  Clergy,  to  recover  their  tithes  by  legal  pro* 

^lesa.     These  acte,  of  H^ry  Vlllth  and  Edward 

VIdi,  vrere  istended  to  tnppfiess  any  doubts  or  no- 

4ioo8  wlMi  wi§hi  Ittve  arisen  to  the  pr^udice  of 

Ckrical  and  Lay  Possessors  of  tithes^  from  the  King's 

hftving  cast  off  the  l^^s  Supremacy,  and  caused 

aaeh  great  aberaitovs  in  ^ecclesiastical  system  of 

^B  kingdom.    And  they  wisrein  aid  of  another^dt 

vhicb  had  passed  befoi^  87th  of  Henry  V]]Itb,and 

udMcii  dedate^  in  the  preamble  of  ity  that  ''Tithea 

'V  aire  due  unto  God  and  Holy  Church;"  and,inthe 

iiody  of  it^  enacts,  thai  '^  Every  person^  aocordinfl^ 

*'  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 

^  Chuch  <tf  Engkuad,  %Ad  after  the  laudable  usages 

^'  aud  customs  of  parishe^  should  yidd  and  pay 

^  his  tithes,  oflferings^  and  other  doea/* 

Thus  were  the  eights  of  the  Gleigy  of  the  CSiurcb 
of  Etagliand^  stfemnly  acknowleg^d  and  expressly 
cisfinwd,  at  a  peried  the  most  critical:^  interesting 
and  important  the  Clergy  ever  experienced,  and 
wMch  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  ewtence  of 
their  establishment :  Rights,  which  every  succeed- 
ing jyiomurch^  at  bia  Conanation,  hath  SQlemnly 
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practice  of  agriculture,  the  high  price  bf  agricultu^ 
ral  produce,  and  the  consequent  great  rise  in  the 
landed  rental. 

The  Revenues  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
derived  from,  reserved  rents  in  com  or  money  or 
both  conjointly,  fines  on  renewals  of  the  leases  of  the 
Church  estates.  Glebe  and  Augmentation  lands. 
Tithes  by  composition  or  in  kind,  surplice  fees^' 
and  some  other  sonrces'of  inconsiderable  emolu^ 
jment. 

To  ascertain  the  probable  present  amount  of 
fhem,  (for  there  are  very  few  data  sufficient  for 
forming  any  accurate  calculation,)  ft  will  be  neces-- 
sary  to  state  the  several  proportions  of  them  pr^** 
tfUmed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishops,  the^ 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches^  and  the  puxH 
l^hial  clergy. 

Without  entering  into  the  particular  modes  of 
ascertainment  used  for  these  purposes,  the  gross 
revenues  of  the  Bishops  may  be  stated  at  about 
XI  30,000  per  annum ;  which  gross  amount  is  how- 
ever so  greatly  diminished,  by  an  irifiiiityof  un- 
avoidable deductions,  in  payments  of  salari^^  peh-- 
sions,  ^c.  &c.  to  numerous  diocesan  officers  and 
others,  in  repairs  of  episcopal  residences,  and  ma' 
variety  of  charges  and  outgoings  more  or  less  inci- 
dent to  every  See,  that  the  nett  revenue  does  not 
probably  exceed  ,£105,000  per  annum. 

This  nett  revenue  belongs  to  the  several  Sees,  in 
larger  or  smaller  proportions ;  and  that  proportion 
belonging  to  at  least  one  third  of  them,  is  so  in- 
adequate  to  the  dignified  support  t)f  the  iiigh  mA- 
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important  episcopal  situations,  that  some  lucratife 
preferments  are  always  given  in  comoiendara,  in 
order  to  make  up  an  income  requisite  for  the  appro* 
priate  establishment  of  every  Prelate. 

Upon  comparing  the  present  incomes  of  the  Sees 
with  the  valuations  of  them  in  the  King's  Books  ^, 
(including  the  valuations  of  the  several  dignities  and 
Ifrings,  annexed  to  them  since  the  time  of  Henry 
8th,)  it  will  be  found,  that,  during  the  intervening 
years,  the  episcopal  revenues  have  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  five  and  a  half  to  one ;  the  va- 
luations of  the  Sees  in  the  King's  Books,  and  of  the 
dignities  and  livings  since  annexed  to  them,  being 
about  £24,0U0  per  annum :  which  comparatively 
email  increased  value  of  the  episcopal  revenues  will 
require  a  short  explanation  ;  as  an  idea  generally 
prevails,  that  all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  have  increased,  during  the  above  perioc^ 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  ten  to  one. 

It  is  certainly  true,  in  respect  to  the  average  of 
tiie  revenues  of  the  parochial  Clergy ;  but^  in  re- 
spect to  the  revenues  of  the  Bishops,  Deans  and 
Chapters,  and  other  Dignitaries  in  the  Churchy  it 
IS),  as  certainly,  incorrect  This  material  difference^ 
between  the  progressive  increase  of  the  revenues  of 
tke  Episcop^  and  Dignified  Clergy,  and  those  of 
tbe  Parochial  Clergy,  may  be  attributed,  to  the 
c^siderable,  fraudulent  and  forcible  alienations  of 
Ibe  Episcopal,  and  C^tt^edral  and  Collegiate  lands^ 
previous  to  the  statute  of  first  of  James  Firsts  tQ 
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tbt  gradual  loss  of  them^  eontinnally  accruing  from; 
t|ie  want  of  proper  surveys  and  terriers^  ascertain** 
ii^  the  qHan  titles  of  land  in  the  occupation  of  the 
lessees  of  the  Bishops  and  Dignitaries ;  and  to  the 
notorious  spoil  and  plunder  of  the  Church  lands^ 
dosing  the  confusion  and  anarchy>  preceding  the 
Commonwealth^  and  afterwards  by  its  connivance. 
Add  also  to  thc^e  causes^  that  the  revenues  of  tho 
Bishops  in  partieubir^  ajrise  from  a  variety  of  an* 
oient  fixed  payments^  (as^  amongst  others  the  tenths 
of  their  Clergy,  in  many  instances,  forced  upon 
them,  in  sad  exchange  for  their  best  and  most  de^ 
sirahle  estates,)  from  which  they  cannot  deviate,  and 
which,  from  the  decrease  in  the  valne  of  money,, 
have  lessened  and  dwindled  away,  oomparatively  Uk 
nothing. 

The  Deans  and  Chapters,  wi&  the  several 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  members,  have  not  beeni 
more  fortunate  in  preserving  undiminished  the  pos<^. 
sessions  with  which  they  were  endowed  at  the 
Reformation ;  nor  much  more  successful  ia  im'*. 
proving  the  revenues  of  those,  which  they  still 
enjoy.  They,  like  the  Bishops,  are  only  tenant&r 
for  life^  have  experienced^  as  already  said,  simikur 
losses  from  similar  causes,  and  are  under  neady 
the  same  restraints ;  so  that,  thougli  the  viduatioaa  • 
of  the  endowments,  originally  granted  to  them,' 
and  of  the  impropriations  since  annexed  to  them, 
may  amount  in  the  King's  Books  to  38,5001^.  per 

•  To  the  dignities  in  the  thirteen  Cathedrals  of  the  new' 
Foundation,  and  in  the  Collegiate  Churches  of  Westminster 
and  Windsor,  no  valaatioixs  are  affixed  in  Libeir  Regis,  on  ac« 
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kfiiinni^  y^t  their  gn>ss  annual  revenues  do  natat 
present  exceed^  collectively^  375^0001;  and  that, 
when  compared  with  their  valoations  in  the  King's 
Books^  they  have  inereased^  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one  only. 
There  are>  it  must  be  acknowleged,  some  uMb 
and  wealthy  foundations,  as  Durham,  Westminster, 
Windsor,  &c ;  but  there  are  also  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  others,, originally  poorly  endowed,  or 
subsequently  empoverished,  as  Saint  Asaph^  Ban* 
gor,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Saint  David's,  Landaff,  Nor^ 
Wich,  Peterborough,  &c.  &c.  Besides  great  allow- 
unee  is  to  be  made  on  account  of  those  dignities^ 
which  are  not  endowed  with  any  lands,  or  ccMrpsei 
as  they  are  called,  and  whose  valuations  are  not* 
withstanding  included  in  the  before  stated  £38,500: 
in  particular,  the  Areh-Deaconries ;  one  half  of 
which  appear  to  have  no  endowments  annexed  to 
tiiem,  and  whose  incomes  must,  therefore,  scdely 
pfoeeed  from  the  procurations  of  the  Clergy,  and 
fimn  the  fees  of  office,  throughout  their  respective 

count  of  an  annual  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  all  first-fruiU  and 
tenths.  In  forming  therefore  the  above  stated  aggregate  va- 
Ination  of  38,5001,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  (from  Tauner't 
Motitia  Mouastica,  by  Nasmith,)  the  valuations  of  the  Prio- 
HeSy  which  were  refounded  or  converted  into  those  fifteen  Ca» 
likscfiral  and  Collegiate  Churches*  But,  as  it  seems,  that  out 
qt  the  Revenues  of  the  Priories  at  Bristol,  Chester,  Gloces- 
ter,  Osenej  and  Peterborough,  endowments  were  allotted  to 
the  new  Sees  at  Bristol,  Chester,  Glocester,  Oxford,  and  Pe- 
terborough, the  valuations  of  these  Sees  in  Liber  Regis,  are 
deducted  out  of  the  valuations  of  the  before  mentioned  five 
Priories. 
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jurisdictions^  and  necessarily  be  incapable  of  im« 
{NTovement. 

The  English  Dignified  Clergy  consist  of  26 
Deans^  60  Archdeacons^  and  544  other  Cathedral 
D^nitaries  ;  in  all,  630  *.  But^  to  this  statement 
are  to  be  added^  as  it  i$  presumed^  the  collegiate 
foundations  of  Westminster,  Windsor,  Breck- 
nock, Southwell^  and  Rippon ;  making  the  existing 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches  thirty-one  in 
number,  and  adding  greatly  to  the  enumeration  of 
the  individual  mcmbei*s. 

Of  the  whole  number,  about  one-third  are  form- 
ed into  the  corporate  bodies,  called  Deans  and 
Chapters;  and,  being  possessed  of  the  largest 
share  of  the  gross  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Ke« 
venues,  the  several  members  are  individually  in 
the  receipt  of  considerable  incomes  in  various  pro- 
portions. The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  Dig- 
nitaries have,  generally,  little  connexion  with  the 
Chapters  or  Capitular  Bodies^  but  manage  the  pe- 
culiar concerns  of  their  respective  Dignities,  as 
sole-corporations,  and  are  variously  benefited  by 
their  much  inferior  incomes. 

Exclusive  of  these  Dignitaries,  there  are  in  every 
Cathedi*al  and  Collegiate  Church,  other  members 
of  a  subordinate  nature  and  rank,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Minor-canons,  Priest- vicars.  Vicars- 
choral,  &c.  with  many  more  in  still  lower  situa- 
tions, all  in  holy  orders,  and  whose  total  number 
may  amount  to  nearly  300  :  these,  as  well  as  the 

•  Camden's  Brlttanuia,  by  Gough,  vol.  1..  Introduction, 
f.i90* 
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ftV^eriorTCkthedral  members/ have  a  portion  of  the 
collective  CaUiedrai  and  Collegiate  Revenues^  and 
Md  derive  from  their  appointments,  incomes  in 
Various  moderate  proportions.  ^  And  in  addition  to 
these,  there  are  also  to  be  found,  in  every  Cathe- 
dral and  Collegiate  Church,  a  far  greater  number 
in  the  aggregate,  of  lay-officers^  in  the  capacities 
of  organists,  singing-men,  choristers,  vergers,  sex- 
tons, &c.  &c.,  with  schoolmasters,  free-scholars^ 
alms-men,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  all  whose  emoluments  are 
included  in  the  revenues  of  the  capitular  bodies. 
•  And  thus,  when  it  is  advanced,  that  the  Cathe« 
dral  and  Collegiate  Revenues  amount  to  the  gross 
turn  of  275,000  /.  per  ^nnum,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten^  that  probably  not  {ess  than  2^000  persons 
partake  of  those  Reyeaues  in  a  greater  or  smaller 
gradation. 

The  Parochial  Clergy  have  been  more  fortunate 
and  successful,  than  either  their  Episcopal  or  Dig- 
nified Brethren.;  .Their  revenues,  being  cliiefly 
d^endebt  on  the  state  of  landed  property,  whoso- 
eyer  might  be  the  po^sessprs  of  it,  have  been  ne- 
cessarily more  augmented,  by  tlie  increased  value 
of  the  rental  of  that  property ;  and  their  rights  and 
claims,  not  being  of  a  fleeting  nature,  but  im- 
movably affixed  to  the  soil  of  e;^ch  parish,  have  suf- 
fered little  diminution,  except  from  the  easiness, 
mattention  and  neglect  of  the  Clergy  themselves. 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales,  5,098  Recto- 
ries, 3,687  Vicarages,  and  2,970  Churches  which 
are  neither  rectorial  nor  vicarial;  in  all,  11)75^ 


Chorcbes*.  Thei« chafebMitre imtidmA itt toi 
tween  10,  itnd  11,000  ptfkihaif ;  4tid  pix>fadU]r 
After  a  due  allowemefe  f<tf  MiiMUdfttioiis^  ilc.  ih^f 
tonstitttte  the  Churcbee  of  nbfrtat  10,000  PaM^hiil 
Benefices* 

.    Of  these  Rectori^,   rimny  tf  6  #tChout  doalt 
Iiighly  valuable.    The  samfe  may  be  lAid  ki  f eiij)e6i 
to  some  of  the  Yicarag^eir,  frotfi  b6iti^  p0bs6^eA 
of  large  glebes,  or  large  ^ndoti^mcftits,  of  fr6tti 
both  causes  united.    HoweVer,  fllerfe  ar6  mafiy 
Rectories,  and  Vicarages  in  parti^ulaf,  yfh€fak  tRfaeif 
are  wholly  impropriated,  and  #ifii6ut  tifeh  toy 
parsonage  hotkse.    And  (^  the  Ghar^hes,  Whidil 
are  neither  rectorial  nor  Vicari^,  a  l^gt  prOpdrtiiMK 
are  merely  Chapels  of  EABt,  and  ipj^nd^nt  tA 
some  extensive  and  tafaiaUe  beneftete,   ^t  dsd 
built  on  speculation  in  the  populous  part#  ^f  titti 
kingdom,  in  which  districts  they  are  thhUy  to  be 
found  :  and  of  the  remaind^^  Of  Aese  Ghuf  dhejr^ 
about  1,864  in  number  ];,  to  #hich  neither  housetr, 
glebes  properly  so  called,  nor  most  comUiobly  titb^ir, 
seldom  belong,  their  anhual  incMteft  ma$t  AetM- 
sai*ily  be  v^ry  inconsiderable  kttA  ihc6thftttid. 
Indeed,  there  are  numerous  iiistan<iei  6f  so  ^tit 

*  ArcbdeaCoaFlymley,  from  Liber  Regis^  in  bis  Ckarge  to 
Ae  Clergy  of  Salop,  1793. 

t  Preliminary  Observatioos  (p.  13.  and  15.)  to  the  j^opti* 
lation  Returns  in  1811;  u^here  the  Parishes  aild  t^arocliial 
Chapelries  are  stated  at  10,674. 

j:  Diocesan  Returns,  in  IS09,  of  Livings  under  150/.  per 
annum ;  in  which  these  Churclies  are  readily  to  be  ascer* 
tained,  having  never  been  in  charge  in  the  King's  Books.  ^ 


tf  ih&  Bsidbiisked  der^. 

m  ideficieiicy  in  the  indomes  set  apart  for  the  Pa« 
Aichml  Cler^,  either  from  the  small  si^e  ^if  the 
parishes^  or  from  the  almost  total  deprivation  of 
the  clerical  income^  that  H  hath  been  found  ab- 
solutely expedient  to  unite  the  incomes  arising 
from  two  or  three  parishes  *,  to  produce  an  ade^ 
qaate  maintenance  to  an  officiating  Minister ;  who 
it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented^  from  being  engaged 
in  the  care  of  so  many  Churches^  can  scarcely  find 
time  to  oflBciate  properly  in  any  one  of  them. 
And  this  circumstance  will  be  the  more  credible^ 
when  it  is  recollected^  that^  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Fund^  called  Queen  Anne's  Bounty^  in  thm 
b^inning  of  the  last  century^  for  the  augmenta- 
^dn  of  Poor  Livings^  there  were  B,597  livings^ 
(conside^bly  above  one  half  of  the  whole  number  J 
whose  incomes  did  not  exceed  dO/«  per  annum^  and 
wett  thus  classf  d. 

Npt  exceeding  10 1071 

20 1467 

> 30 1136 

40 .....1049 

50 884 
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^  The  airerage  valae  of  the  660  Parochial  Benefices  in  the 
extensive  county  of  Lincoln^  was  stated  in  1799  &(  only  70/* 
per  annum.  (Young's  Agricultural  Report,  p.  54.)  And  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  has  the  privi* 
lege  of  granting  personal  unions  of  Parishes,  on  account  of 
|he  ftnaall  values  of  the  Benefices. 

t  The  values  of  many  other  small  Livings  that  were  omit.- 
tedy  were  afterwards  certified  to  tke  Governors  of  Queeir 
Anne's  Bounty. 


IH        Ontk^AfMuMdftheli€vekue$ 

It  iiliist  h6  mdcnowlodged^  thai  all  the  Lifiogt 
ia  ibt  fire  claBse^  bate  been  more  or  less  incttimeil 
jti  YBivLC,  not  ohly  by  thb  augmentntions^  ntbidi 
bftve  beeft  inade  to  them^  but  from  tbe  rise  ^ 
Tithes  also^  consequent  on  the  improved  state  of 
lancb  and  aft^iculture.  But  it  must  be  equidly  ac*^ 
Imbwlegedj  thfitt  very  few  of  tbe  highest  class  ol 
these  Livings  are  eteil  now  16  b6  esteemed  sack 
dn  Adequate  provistoil^  as  to  leave  the  Ministers  of 
them  disengaged  from,  th^  solicitude  of  providin|f 
for  themselves  and  families :  which  is  an  happi- 
ness^  that  ftdls  to;  the  lot  of  a  vei^  small  portion 
of  the  Clergy^  from  thfc  general  inHdeqtiac^  of  tbeir 
parochial  incomes  *. 

*  *<  Thi9Te  Hf e  oRdn  Aaitnt  to  tl^e  €krgy  from  poverty  itt^ 
^  misfortune^  to  ^hioh  l^erbapi  tliej  srs  obliged  from  tlis 
^  necessitieb  of  tbeir  own  families  to  turn  a  deaf,  ear;  or 
*^  if  the  heart  fives,  the  purse  denies :  they  are  subjected 
**  to  nun^^rous  privatioiw  and  disqualifications,  which  Lay* 
**  men  who  can  launch  out  into  business  never  know ;  their 
**  education  is  expensive,  and  their  returns  at  best  but  slow, 
*'  and  most  commonly  inadequate  to  their  comfortable  sup* 
"  port.  Tbeih  profession  renders  them  oBjecis  of  respect; 
**  but  they  bUght  not  to  be  objtcls  of  pity  also  !" 

Again,  "  Ttle  Clergyman  is  often  the  only  man  in  a  parish, 
'*  who  is  precluded  from  any  honest  means  of  improving  his 
*•  ibf tutte  ;  and  yet  he  is  too  frequently  the  only  roan  wbo 
*^  is  ebvied  for  the  little  he  has  obtained*  A  Living  of  500  or 
*'  409/.  a  year»  in  the  present  times,  is  sufficiently  small  for 
**  a  gentleman  ^nd  scholar ;  and  yet  few,  very  few,  coibpa« 
**  riitively  sjVekking,  have  half  that  income;  whilst  those  pen* 
**  sons  who  are  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce;  by  honetl 
**  industry  alone,  will  realize  annually  more  than  a  Cler|y. 
**  man  lias  to  aubsist  on/'  Bark's  Agricultural  Report|  laopi 
PP*  96,  98. 
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Atid  to  the  accusation^  which  the  adversaries  of 
Vht  Established  Clergy  are  too  fond  of  advancing 
tgainst  them^  that  the  gradations  of  orders  and 
jireferments  in  the  Church  produces  servility,  that 
its  opulence  increases  sluggishness,  and  its  con* 
lltitutional  establishment  engenders  indifference, 
tmd  that  to  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the 
grtet,  the  Clergy  sacrifice  their  piety  and  inde- 
t>endence  ;  it  may  be  replied  in  the  animated  eld*' 
qnenc^e  of  a  most  able  and  sound  writer,  ^'  I  might 
'*  tell  our  accusers,  in  defence  of  the  gradations  of 
^  our  calling,  that  to  candid  inquiry  their  loftier 
^'  and  more  invidious  degrees  will  appear  happily 
adapted  at  once  to  reward  theological  talent  and 
exertion  in  their  possessors,  to  excite  emulation 
and  activity  in  the  ipferior  Clergy,  and  through 
^  the  homage  which  usually  follows  greatness  to 
"^  diffuse  respect  over  the  whole.  But  I  restrahi 
^  myself  to  the  fact,  which  forms  the  general  basis 
'^  of  their  allegations,  (shall  I  add  the  mistaken 
^  object  of  their  envy,  and  their  ambition  ?)  the 
^  opulence  of  the  Church.  The  opulence  of  the 
'^  Church  !  Alas,  for  the  misnomer  !  Is  it  not 
'^  cruel  irrision,  which  they  intend  by  this  per- 
version of  language  ?  Is  it  not  in  wanton  mockery, 
that  they  direct  the  glance  to  a  few  bright  spots 
(the  brighter  from  the  shade,  by  which  they  are 
surrounded)  the  splendid  rarities  of  the  pro- 
"  fession,  which  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  may 
''  hope  to  possess ;  and  then,  regardless  of  the 
^'  numbers  placed  in  that  shade,  affect  to  turn 
''  their  eyes  from  the  glare  ?  or  are  they  indeed 
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ignorant^  that^  notwithstanding  the  unceasing 
operation  of  the  excellent  fund  entitled  Que«i 
Anne's  Bounty^  and  the  occasional  liberality  of 
''  the  legislatuj'e^  (which^  amidst  the  financial  em- 
barrassments of  a  most  expensive  warfare^  has 
neglected  no  claim  of  justice^  of  humanity^  or  of 
charity,)  out  of  10,000  English  benefices^  above 
^'  1000  are  under  50  L,  upwards  of  one-fifth  under 
'*  80/.,  nearly  one-third  under  100/.,  and  about 
"  4000  under  150/.  a  year?  And  is  this  the  inex- 
"  haustible  exchequer  of  Church-biibery,  to  tempt 
''  and  to  remunerate  our  base  obsequiousness  ?  Is 
^  it  hence,  that  issues  the  thrilling  voice,  which 
can  pervade  ears  deaf  to  the  calls  of  duty^  ci 
compassion,  and  of  character  ♦  ?" 
Before  the  publication  of  the  document  alluded 
to  in  thir-extract,  an  idea  had  widely  prevailed, 
that,  as  a  few  rectories  in  tl)e  fourth  and  fifth 
foregoing  classes,  through  some  local  circumstan- 
ces, had  been  greatly  increased  in  their  income^, 
therefore,  all  the  Livings  in  the  sevei-al  classes  had 
likewise  been  increased  in  similar  proportions. 

But  the  authorized  inquiry  made  by  the  Bishops 
in  their  respective  Dioceses  in  the  year  1809, 
proves,  that,  notwithstanding  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  the  certification  of  6000  Livings  under  50/. 
per  annum,  yet  so  slow  has  been  the  progress  of 
improvement  in  those  Livings,  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  Uie  con- 
tributions of  benevolent  individuals,  that  only  one- 
third  of  them  arc  now  above  150/.  per  annum; 

*  Wranghaia's  Assize  Sermon  at  York,  Julv  Q4t,  1814* 
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and  that  there  are  existing  at  this  time  almost 
400&  Livings  under  1502.  per  annum:  which 
being  thrown  into  15  classes^  and  calculating  at 
the  mean  proportion  of  each  dass^  that  is^  at  5,  ]  5, 
25/.  &c.  will  shew^  that  the  gross  income  of  th# 
whole  4000  Livings  does  not  exceed  318^790/.^  or 
90L  per  annum  on  the  average. 
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'The  accuracy  and  inte^ty  of  this  oificiai  do« 
cnment  has  iiot  simply  been  called  in  question^ 
but  the  returns  upon  which  it  is  founded^  have 
been  stigmatized^  as  ''  a  gross  and  palpabte  ira- 
^  position  upon  tfie  Bishops^  and  upon  Parlia* 
^  ment  ♦/'  But  most  prohabty^  with  little  reason^ 
upon  a  dose  examination  of  the  respective  returns ; 
which  in  some  Dioceses  are  most  particularly  specific, 
and  in  the  others  sufficiently  descriptive  and  exact 
HI  the  inoomes  of  the  Benefices :  so  that,  on  the 
whcrfe,  Qie  returM,  with  few  exceptions  resulting 
fton  error  of  ignorance,  afibrd  a  most  evident 
proof  of  the  poverty  of  four-tenths  of  the  Parochial 

If  any  inactiracy  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
tetums,  it  ought  to  be  in  respect  td  the  number  of 
the  Livings ;  which  might,  and  ousht  to  have  been, 
much  augmented.  But  private  pique,  prejudice, 
interest,  and  influence,  prevented  the  return  of  a 
fcu^  number  of  Livings ;  and  many  oAws  were 
^thheld,  through  an  unwillingness  to  discover  the 
inconsiderable  and  shameful  compensations,  which 
liad  been  made  for  officiating,  in  Churches,  with-* 
out  any  regularly  appointed  or  licensed  Ministers, 
jl^d  in  the  Churches  of  Paxisbes  wholly  iiopro* 
priated,  wherein  the  officiating  Minister  is  in« 
.tirely  dependent  on  the  generosily  or  penury  of  the 
inpropriat<Mr8  or  their  lessees. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  great  inadequacy  of  in- 
Cpcne  in  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Parochial  Clergy, 

;*  Xte&Utie4>f  the  Es^dUishsdJCbitfsk,  UIO,  p.  $9. 
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it  is  very  much  to  their  credit,  that  few  examples 
have  occurred  of  their  endeavouring  to  raise  the 
incomes  of  their  benefices^  beyond  an  equitable 
standard.  Ttiis  is  an  odium^  which  they  do  not 
generally  deserve^  as  hath  been  acknowledged  by- 
even  thosCj  who  are  employed  in  effecting  a  change- 
m  the  long-established  mode  of  their  provision. 

Sometimes  it  is  true^  it  unfortunately  iappeuSj 
that,  though  desirous  of  continuing  the  peaceable 
Preachers  of  the  Grospel^  they  are  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  laws  of  their  country^  to  en- 
force those  rights^  with  .which  their  own  support 
and  maintenance  are  most  intimately  conneotedj 
and  from  which  they  cannot  recede  without  in-t 
juring  their  successors.  And^  in  vindication  of 
the  Clergy^  it  ought  to  be  reiparked^  that^  in  all 
the  various  causes^  introduced  into  the  Courts  of 
I^w  or  Equity^  in  support  of  their  parochial  dues, 
very  few  decisions  have  b^^n  given  against  them  | 
Mrhich  undeniably  proves^  that  (hey  have  not^  ar^ 
bitrarily  or  \yantonly^  hurried  their  adversaries  into 
expensive  and  unnecessary  suits^  but  upon  princi- 
.ple^  of  self-defence^  and  of  Justice  towards  their 
Qucciessors  *. 

♦  "  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  too  partially  vin- 
'*  dicatihg  my  Brethren  of  the  Church,  when  I  say,  that  io 

'J'  most  disputes  with  vegard  to  Tithes  of  all  descriptions, 
''  where  all  proposals  of  accoooroodation  have  been  coq- 

^ "  temptuoMsly  rejected  a$  extravagant,  unfair,  and  even  il- 
**  legal,  and  they  havp  been  compelled  by  the  imperious 
^  and  unreasonable  conduct  of  their  opponents  to  claim  the 
*'  protection  of  their  country  at  a  great  individual  expense, 
#  (b€jr  bave  nine  tiaies  oi^t  of  ten  prevailed  against  their  ad? 
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The  perusal  <^  the  following  cases  '^  will  con- 
yince  all  unbiassed  readers^  how  unjustly  the 
Clergy  have  been  charged  with  a  litigious  dis^ 
^'  position^  in  having  acted  contrary  to  the  meek*^ 
ness  and  forbearance^  enjoined  them  in  the 
Holy  Gospel^  in  suing  their  parishioners  for  the 
recovery  of  their  tithes.  It  will  appear  by 
these  papers^  that  a  Parson  has  a  right  ta  ap« 
peal  to  the  laws  of  his  country^  for  withholding 
his  tithes  from  him^  be  they  of  ever  so  incon-* 
'^  siderable  an  amount.  And^  sure^  when  the 
Clergy  have  found  their  predecessors  hardly 
treated  by  their  parishioners^  it  became  a  duty 
to  themselves^  their  families  and  their  succes* 
sors^  to  sue^  even  in  opposition  to  the  commands 
of  the  Gospel^  if  such  procedure  can  be  con« 
'^  sidered^  as  a  disobedience  of  the  divine  precept 
^^  These  sheets  will  shew^  that  the  hand  of  proud 
y  oppression  hath  been  exerted  to  deprive  the 
*'  Parson  of  his  due^  and  his  parishioners  encou<* 
*'  raged  to  insult  him/' 

**  versaries,  and  fully  established  their  disputed  claims*    I 
'*  I  have  not  arrogautly  or  inconsiderately  made  this  obser. 
**  vation,  (which  may  be  amply  confirmed  by  the  existing 
<•  recprdr  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  the  Excbttquer,)  to 
f^  tlevate  my  brethren  above  their  real  and  merited  jie&eris ; 
^Vbut  with  the  honest  and  manly  view,  and  L  say  most 
*^  avowedly  so,   with  all  my  humble  talents,   to  screen  and 
**-  defend  them  from  that  indiscriminate  obloquy  and  severe 
**  reproach,  which  has  aver,  more  or  less,  been  unjustly  and 
^*  illiberally  cast  on  their  order."    Prize  Essay  on  the  Com* 
mutation  of  Tithes,  by  the  Rev.  James  Willis,  of  Copley, 
Hfu^ts,  in  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  Transac- 
tions. Vol.  13.  part  J?,  pfses. 
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Again^  ^^  Tiie  readei  will  fMt  tW  FIbotoii  ilrag* 
^  gUn^  Tvidi  becoming  6pi?it  againflt  werftb, 
^  power^  and  interest^  iu9g«nepou«ly  employed  tor 
^  the  impressive  purpose  of  defeating  him  of  his 
^  vigiits^  by  throwing  every  expense  in  his  way> 
^  and  all  the  obstacles  arising  from  the  law's  de- 
^  lay ;  but  that  his-  opponents,  though  great  ia 
^^  titles  and  honors^  have  been  eovered  with  shame, 
^  from  a  detection  of  the  most  mean  and  seanda- 
^  loM  manceuvres,  as  would  disgrace  the  petti« 
^  loggers  of  die  law  in  chicane^  duplicity^  igno- 
•  ranee  and  oppression  ^/' 

Again^  '^  The  most  sceptic  reader  mast  be  con* 
^  vinced,  that  the  Rector  demands  his  tithes^  as 
^  his  legal  property  and  inheritance,  of  common  * 
•^  right ;  and  the  i  Vicar,  by  virtue  of  his  endow* 
*'  ment,  or  by  prescription  or  usage:  and  that, 
*'  consequently,  they  both  have  a  most  just,  equal^ 
^^  and  apparent  claim  to  the  coercion  of  the  civil 
♦*  power,  to  recover  such  their  kwful  dues,  as 
much  as  any  heir  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  pos- 
session or  enjoyment  of  any  part  of  his  pater- 
nal or  other  estate,  is  illegally  detained  from 
*'  him.  So  that,  the  popular  clamor  raised  against 
^'  4his  reverend  body  of  men,  cannot  have  origi- 
'*  nally  proceeded  from  a  want  of,  or  defect  iii 
**  their  title  to  such  demands ;  no,  the  very  con- 
^'  trary  hath  been  the  sole  cause  of  their  injuripuf 
*^  treatment:  for,  the  indi^utaUe  clearness  eC 
5^  the  Clergyman's  title  to  tithes  hath  occasioned 

•  B«qmert  Tithe  Caics,  1783,  vd.  1.  preface»p.  ff>  f. 
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''  idl  (he  m^lev^lrot  compliwu  ma4e  a^aiBst 
'<.  tbem ;  which  iMve  been  propagated  by  4eflag>iir 
ing  «iea>  int^veit^d  to  vililf  their  aacred  char 
racter^  in  order  to  eoocei^  their  own  ioiquitoua 
furacticefli,  for  tbe  dkaiMful  purpose  of  ehmtittg 
and  robbing  the  Ciergy  of  the  only  subsistence 
^f  provide  for  thfim^  and  which  is  allowed  them 
'^  both  by  the  laws  of  God  sod  man  *" 
'  But,  80  &r  are  the  great  body  of  the  Ciergy 
fima  exercising,  to  the  utmost,  the  rights  which 
«M  sanctioned  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  king* 
dam,  that  it  mnrt  be  granted  by  etery  man  of 
candflff,  that  they  use  them  with  becoming  aoode?- 
ntion.;  ttiat  the  compositions  for  tithes  are  paiidL 
eostomarily,  in  proportion  to  mft,  and  not  to  red 
uiwty  and,  though  diffiureht  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  are  most  commonly  not  unreason* 
able;  and  that,  wiiine  the  highest  compositiooa 
^ffi  paid  for  gratt  and  smaH  tithes,  they  almost 
eonstantly  take  place  in  imprc^riate  pariahes,  pro^ 
eeediag,  firom  the  Impropriators  not  having  simi- 
h»  reasooa  with  the  Clergy  for  'lenity  in  their  de^ 
mands,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  settling  the  pre^ 
portionable  value  of  the  tithes,  belonging  to  the 
Impropriators,  and  to  tlie  Vicars  of  such  parishes  ; 
by  which  means,  the  landholders  are  liable  to  pay 
wsk  increased  composition  for  both.  In  thus  vin^ 
dScating  the  Clergy,  indirectly,  at  the  expense  of 
{he  Impropriators,  it  is  not  meant  to  throw  any 
itigma  upon  the  Impropriators,  because^  for  the 

K  £ayo€r'i.Tithe  Cases,  yoL  U  XotrnductiM,  p*  1^,  iar% 
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most  part^  they  are  not  guilty  of  oppression ; 
though  it  is  to  be  fiNured^  that  some  of  them  have ' 
not  borne  their  faculties^  in  every  instance^  with 
80  much  meekness  and  self-denial. 

From  an  estimate  formed  on  an  approximation 
of  the  Incomes  of  a  very  extended  number  of 
Livings^  whether  of  large  or  small  value^  situated 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom^  and  collected  withia 
the  last  seven  years^  the  gross  amount  of  the  re« 
venues  of  the  parochial .  Clergy  from  the  before 
H^ntioned  5^098  Rectories,  and  3^687  Vicarages^ 
(all  of  which  were  originally  included  in  the  va« 
luation  of  Henry  the  VlllthJ  may  be  stated  at 
jeS,339,770;  to  which  is  to  be  added,  from  the 
Diocesan  Returns,  the  amount  of  the  Incomes  ofi 
the  1864  churches  or  benefices,  neither  rectorial- 
Bor  vicarial,  and  never  in  charge  in  the  King's 
books,  at  <£1 17,432:  making  the  total  amount  of 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  parochial  Clei^y 
iE2,557,302,  and  averaging  between  the  three 
gradations  of  parochial  Benefices,  (taking  tl^^m^ 
with  all  consolidations  included^  at  10,000,)  aa 
income  of  JC255  each  *. 

*  Near  a  century  ago,  ''  the  States  of  Holland  thought 
''  4^100  a  year  the  least  wrhich  a  Clergyman  unmarried 
**  ought  to  be  allowed ;  and  none  of  those  who  were  married 
**  had  less  than  if  150;  and  in  their  capital  City,  every  one  of 
**  their  Established  Church  had  a  certain  income  of  i£300 
**  a  year.  l*hey  had  not  indeed  so  much  salary  from  the 
**  States,  but  their  stated  and  fixed  presents,  as  cert^n  as 
^*  their  salary,  made  It  amount  to  that  sum ;  and  their  wi« 
<*  dows  were  allowed  pensions.  Pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis, 
^«.  fcp.    Was  the  Dutch  Church  preferable  to  the  ChurcV  of 
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•  In  this  gtatement  of  the  aggregate  revenue  of 
the  parochial  Clei^  are  included  the  annual  rent 
jor  value  of  the  lands  purchased  by  Queen  Anne's 
.Bounty  Fund^  and  the  annual  interest  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings 
and  not  yet  invested  in  land. 

The  establishment  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
Fund  took  place  in  1703^  on  her  Majesty's  relin- 
quishing the  first-fruits  and  tenths^  to  create  a  fund 
for  the  augmentation  of  the  numerous  small  hvings 
in  England  and  Wales.  And^  though  the  gross 
average  produce  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths 
amounted  to  nearly  £15^000  per  annum^  yet  it 
VTBS  so  greatly  burthened  with  annuities  and  other 
incumbrances  at  that  time,  together  with  the 
charges  for  receipt  and  management^  that  the  go- 
vernors were  not  enabled  to  proceed  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  any  livings  before  the  year  1714. 

Since  that  date,  to  January  Ist,  1815,  inclusive; 
the  Governors  have  made  out  of  their  Fund,  by 
lot,  and  in  conjunction  with  benefactions,  73^ 
augmentations,  at  £200  each*,  and  amounting 
to  £1,464,500 ;  and  to  which  are  to  be  added, 
•JB353,267.  lis.  lid.  received  from  benefactors  du- 
ring the  same  period  :  making  the  total  amount  of 

**  England?  Were  their  clergymen  men  of  more  merit? 
••  Did  they  deserve  better  of  the  government,  and  of  the 
**  Dation  ?  or,  was  every  thing  so  much  dean^r  in  Holland, 
"  than  in  England?"  'Webster's  Clerk's  Right  of  Main, 
tainance,  1/26,  p, 78* 

^  One  augmenUtion,  |a  ISOpy  ^^'^  o^h  ^^^^* 
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the  money  aptmyprtoed  by  thfe  Gov^tiort  ibr  tmgw 
»ebtetldn%  £lJBn,77S.  1 1ft.  1  Id. 

OfthiSBiiM  £1,501,878. 98. 5d.  hiivib^et)  iii¥eM» 
«d  ill  land ;  atid  the  remainder  £3lb,90i.  Sft>  6il. 
eontitliieB  in  the  poM^Mcm  of  thb  Gotertiors,  find 
Tested  by  them  in  go^rnmettt  eecuritiei;^  and  ik 
private  mortgages  ttnthorized  by  parliametitkry 
itttictioii :  and  the  Gr6vei^Dl*s  altmr  only  ttfvo  fir 
t^nt.  intere^t^  (the  surplus  of  interest  received  by 
Iftem  beings  applied  to  the  an^entatidn  of  small 
li<ritlgs>  and  by  mesuf^s  of  which,  7SS  augmentations 
httte  been  tnade  sinte  1786,)  in  order  to  induce  the 
ihcnmbents,  to  whose  livings  augmentations  havi^ 
been  itiade^  to  look  out  for  purchases,  and  thereby 
increase  the  product  of  their  augmentations.  * 

To  the  great  and  lasting  Ctedit  of  the  benevt^ 
lently-minded  people,  with  Which  God  hath  been 
graciously  pleased  to  bless  these  kingdoms,  it  is  to 
be  mentioned,  as  a  debt  of  justice  and  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  the  parochial  Clergy,  that  of  the  money 
hitherto  applied  to  the  Augmentation  of  smalt  liv- 
ings, almost  one-fifth  part  has  been  contributed  by 
benefactors  in  money,  for  the  augmentation  of 
livings  named  by  them ;  and  that  numerous  bene^ 
tactions  have  been  likewise  given,  in  houses  for  the 
residence  of  Ministers,  and  in  lands,  tithes,  and 
rent  charges,  for  the  increase  of  the  incomes  of 
small  benefices ;  and  many  stipends  to  the  Clergy, 
before  uncertain,  have  been  made  permanent. 

The  income,  arising  from  the  amount  of  aug- 
mentations and   benefactions  remaining    in   the 
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jjiuiifUiloii  of  the  Gotwatos,  at  two  per  cent,  hite^ 
rai^  k  ^,318  per  annutA.  And  the  ineom* 
grMng  from  the  itiigtttentfttiotis  itivested  in  lund^ 
(oae'-tMni  part  ef  which  Was  kid  out  in  purchaset 
befbre  HGd^)  eatinet  be  estimated^  M  present  renU 
ftBd  prices  of  prodace^  as  yielding  less  than  6  pei^ 
CMtb  on  the  avetHg;e ;  and  it  is  well  known>  that 
naay  of  the  aag;mentatioA  -  parchases^  from  im^ 
pMYements^  local  circamstances^  &c.  &c.  yield  4 
much  higher  rate  of  interest^  even  eighty  ten^  and 
twelve  percent  Itisnotdierefore  unreasonable^ 
(and  more  especially  as  we  are  assured  on  the  author 
tity  of  a  Governor  twenty-five  years  ago^  that  the 
puncbases  had  been  well  made  in  general*^)  to  state 
Ihe  income  derived  from  the  augmentation  landi 
purchased  to  January  Ist^  18 15,  inclusive,  as 
amounting  to  <£90J12  per  annum. 

And  thus^  with  the  interest  of  the  augmentations 
not  yet  invested  in  land^  and  with  some  allowance 
tof  the  annual  value  also  of  the  benefactions  in 
hoaseSj  lands^  tithes,  and  rent  charges,  the  incomes 
ci  the  6000  livings  formerly  returned  as  not  ex- 
ceeding <£50  per  annum,  may  (through  the  opera- 
tion of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Fund,  whose  nett 
income  from  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  scarcely 
amounts  to  .f  11,000  a  year)  have  been  increased 
about  «£100,000,  or  £16.  ISs.  4d.  per  annum  each 
on  the  average  f.     And  it  appears^  that  of  the 

•  Bishop  BarriDgton's  Letter,  1790,  before  cited,  p.  K. 

t  Tb«  foregoing  patticulars  relating  ta  Queen  Anne's 
Bountj  Fund  are  abstracted  from  the  Reports  of  the  Gover^ 
fiors,  presented  to  Parliament  in  18P3  and  1815;  and  the 
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6000  livings  under  the  old  return^  notwithstandini^ 
the  increase  of  income  arisen  in  the  course  of  a 
century  from  the  improved  value  of  the  kn^^ 
tithes^  &c.  with  which  they  vtrere  originbUy  en«» 
dowed^  and  with  the  addition  of  the  average  aug« 
mentation  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty^  4000  <^ 
them^  according  to  the  new  return  in  1809^  were 
^11  under  <^  150  per  annum ;  and^  as  before  esti« 
mated^  the  annual  average  income  of  them  did  not 
amount  to  .£80. 

•  But^  in  consequence  of  the  slow  and  almost  in** 
efficient  operation  of  the  fund  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  in  conjunction  with  the  bene&ctions  of 
private  individuals,  there  was  granted  to  the  Go* 
vemors,  by  the  Parliament  in  1809^  the  sum  o| 
J£\QOfiOOy  to  be  employed  by  them  in  furthering 
the  object  of  their  original  fund :  And  similas 
grants  have  been  also  made  in  1810,  1811,  1813> 
1813^  and  181.4,  with  an  understanding  that  they 
would  be  continued  at  least  for  some  years.  And 
by  means  of  this  most  necessary,  generous,  and 
honorable  aid,  the  Governors  have  been  enabled^ 
to  January  1st,  1815,  inclusive,  to  make  2,270 
augmentations,  of  «£200  each  by  lot^  and  of  <£300^ 
in  conjunction  with  benefactors. 

Of  these  augmentations  by  the  parliamentary 
grants,  those  in  the  year  1810,  were  made  on  the 

following  particulars  relating  to  the  parliamentary  grants^  in 
aid  of  that  Fund,  are  taken  from  the  Governors  extended 
Report  ill  1815,  and  from  their  accounts,  laid  annually  be- 
I'ore  Pailiaqieal,  of  the  appropriation  of  the  parliameuury. 
grants. 
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hiaSM  of  the  old  returns  of  the  small  livings  itf 
Qaeen  Anne's  reign.  But  since  that  year>  thcf 
Ckhr^mors  hAve  employed  the  pilrDariientaFy  grants; 
in  ai^mentin^  the  livings  lind^r  <£I00  |>er  annnm^ 
according  to  the  hew  returns  in  1809;  td  <£100  and 
•£110  {ier  annilm^  '^  by  Appropriating  So  matiy 
'^  #ums  Of  <£900  to  each  living,  as  the  £ircum- 
^'  stances  of  each  case^  in  regard  to  populationj 
*^  ddty^  and  income;  rendered  expcklient^  calcu* 
'^  kting  the  interest  of  the  augmentations  at  5  per 
'^  eentum^  J)er  annum/' 

In  making  thifse  2,270  atrgitlehttltidhs,  the  6o-^ 
vemors  have  appropriated  ;£473,900  out  of  the 
fint  five  years'  grants  *,  together  with  benefactions 
amounting  to  <£37,450.  But,  of  the  total  amount; 
namely^  .£511^350^  through  the  shortness  of  thef 
time  fbr'iilvedting;  so  large  a  stim  in  small  portions 
of  landed  property,  they  have  been  enabled  to  in- 
vest in  land  <£62,969. 1 9s.  Id.  only  :  the  rcfmstinder 
is  therefore  vested  In  the  same  before-mentioned 
government  and  other  securities,  and  the  interest 
of  it,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  paid  to  the  respec- 
tive incumbents. 

The  total  number  of  augmentations,  made  by 
the  ftind  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  and  by  the  par- 
UamentHry  grants,  to  January  let,  1815,  is  9,593: 
And  the  total  number  of  the  livings  augmented! 

*  TfieGraBtof  1814  was  not  received  6r>ti1  January  1815/ 
and  therefore  it  not  included  in  the  Governors'  Report  of 
1815:  but  it  had  t)een  invested  in  stock,  for  fubsequenf 
appropriation. 
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if  4^91S.  The  number  of  the  lifinga  augpmented 
is  necessarily  leas  than  the  number,  of  aagmenta^ 
tions ;  because  the  smaller  livings  hare  had  tht 
benefit  of  tiwo,  three^  four^  or  more  appropriations^ 
iQ  britig  them  nearer  to  an  equality  with  those  of 
greater  Talue.  Of  the  augmented  livings^  3^119 
l^ve  had  their  augmentations  vested  in  land ;  and 
pf  the  remaining  1^794^  their  augmentations  re« 
main  in  the  possession  of  the  Governors^  who  pay 
(as  before  mentioned)  2  or  5  per  cent,  interest  on 
them^  according  as  the  augmentations  may  have 
proceeded  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Fund,  or 
from  the  parliamentary  grants. 

The  late  munificent  assistance  from  parliament 
in  order  to  increase  the  incomes  of  the  small  living! 
to  <£150  per  anuum^  must  be  gratefully  admitted  w 
a  strong  testimony  of  the  good  will  of  the  Legist 
lature  towards  the  established  Clergy.  But^  as 
4^000  livings  were  returned  in  1809^  whose  average 
incomes^  scarcely  amounting  to  <£80^  require  an 
annual  addition  of  ^£^80^000  to  raise  them  to  the 
proposed  sum  of  <£150»  it  is  evident,  that^  to  com- 
plete  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Legislature, 
these  annual  grants  must  be  continued  for  fifty-six 
years ;  as  the  interest  of  fifty-six  grants  of  «£100,000 
or  £b,6Q0J0O0,  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  amounti 
to£2S0J000. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  fund  ct  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty^  that^  like  many  other  excellent  and 
benevolent  institutions^  its  operation  has  been  at* 
tended  by  a  consequence  counteracting  its  original 
principle^  and  perhaps  not  foreseen^  or  at  least  not 
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hiih^fio  sufftciently  regarded.  That  is,  whilst  on 
fhe  one  hand^  the  design  of  the  institution  is  to  in* 
erease  the  iiicomes  of  the  small  livings^  th^  execu'^ 
tioh  of  thai  desig^n^  on  the  other  hand^  does  in  fact 
tcptilinually  increase  the  number  of  those  smali 
liiringSy  and  thereby  extends  the  scope  of  its  action^ 
instead  of  contracting  it:  because^  that  qn  the 
augmentation  of  any  chapels,  appendent  hitherto  to 
mother-churches^  such  chapels  are  y^so  facto  sepa* 
rated  from  them ;  and  being  constituted  perpetual 
Cures,  become  independent  parochial  BeneficeSj 
witk  inconsiderable  incomes^  and  deprived  possibly^ 
wholly  or  in  part^  of  the  salaries  heretofore  pfud  for 
officiating  in  (hem.  It  would  therefore^,  perhapsj 
have  been  more  advisable  to  have  prevented  any 
such  separation,  and  to  have  even  strengthened  their 
connection  with  the  Mother-Churches^  by  allottiqg 
the  augmentations  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  to 
the  officiating  Ministers  in  such  chapels,  oy^r  and 
above  such  salaries,  to  which  they  should  be  legally 
entitled  as  stipendiary  Curates. 

Other  objections  have  been  made  to  the  conse« 
qnences  resulting  from  the  operation  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty  Fund ;  whose  income^  it  must  not 
be  forgotten^  does  not  create  any  national  expen^^ 
but  arises,  exclusive  of  voluntary  benefiatctions, 
from  a  kind  of  tax  or  rent-charge^  payable  out  of 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  the  kiug^ 
dom. 

Of  these  objections^  those  mostly  ipwted  onj 
i^nd  scarcdy  deserving  notice^  are  that,  in  a  course 
of  years^  attthe  small  freeholds  will  be  virtually 
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annihilated^  by  being  converted  into  Churcft 
Laiids^  and  consequently  thrown  into  a  state  of. 
nnortmain ;  that  the  numerous  class  of  little  far** 
mers  will  be  materially  injured  in  carrying  on  their 
occupations^  through  the  want  of  tenements  adapt- 
ed to  their  finances^  and  by  the  cultivation  of 
which^  they  are  enabled  to  live  in  a  comparative 
state  of  decency  and  comfort  themselves^  and  t# 
add  to  die  plentiful  subsistence  of  the  neigh** 
bourhood  around  them ;  and  that  the  augmenta* 
tion  lands,  whether  in  the  occupation  of  the  clergy 
or  their  tienants,  are  at  present  from  the  peculiar 
uncertainty  of  their  tenure,  in  the  most  unimproved 
and  unproductive  state  of  any  lands  in  the  king- 
dofn« . 

Upon  a  presumption,  that  the  consequences  of 
the  progressive  improvement  of  the  poor  livings  by 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Fund  wiil  be  the  annihila-   . 
tion  of  the  smaller  freeholds,  it  is  asked.  Will  that 
prove  any  loss  to  the  nation  at  large,  or  to  th^e^  in« 
dividuals  of  it  ?     Without  meaning  to  decfy  the 
utility  of  farms  upon  a  moderately  small  scale, 
which  certainly  tend  to  multiply  the  minor  agri- 
cultural products,  or  to  abridge  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  the  numerous  class  of  people  to  . 
whom  small  farms  are  adapted.    Are    the  free- 
holds, within  the  purchase  of  the  allotments  from   . 
this  fund>  more  particularly  calcuh^d  to  contri- 
bute to  the  general  national  plenty,  peace,  aod 
prosperity?     Are  such  small  freeholds  or  farms 
better  cultivated,  than  larger  ones ;  or,  do  they 
^rield  a  greater  produce,  in  proportion  to  their 
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?  Is  not  the  reverse^  in  both  redpects*  assert- 
ed by  the  advocates  for  lai^  farms^  to  be  more 
^nerally  true  ?  And^  Do  they  not  serve  greatly 
to  increase^  if  not  to  occasion^  the  confusion  and 
tumult  of  certain  popular  meetings^  and  the  shame* 
ful  instances  t)f  subsequent  corruption  and  ini- 
quity ? 

Moreover^  are  net  the  proprietors  of  such  small 
freeholds^  from  the  idea  of  having  a  landed  pro- 
perty^ too  frequently  tempted  to  be  idle  and  extra« 
"Vagant  ?  and^  if  net^  what  degree  of  substantial 
aid^  what  more  than  mere  credit^  do  they  derive 
from  such  small  possessions  ?  Or^  are  the  renters 
of  ttiem  more  happy^  more  comfortably  circum- 
-ttanced^  or  more  decently  cloathed,  than  those 
'Who^  in  the  same  rank  of  life^  are  only  day-labour* 
ers>  and  renters  of  a  cottage  ?  Do  not  the  renters 
of  such  inconsiderable  tenements  fare  and  work 
liarder^  to  keep  up  external  appearances^  and  to 
enable  them  to  pay  the  high  rents  which  are  al- 
sprays  demanded  for^  and  the  other  outgoings  which 
fidl  so  peculiarly  heavy  on^  smidl  •occupations  ? 

'^  Farms  of  ^0  or  ^30  a  year^  though  a  few 
^^  may  be  useM  in  some  cases^  as  spuN  to  the 
^^  industry  of  saving  labourers ;  yet  th^  instances 
wiQ  occur  much  more  seldom  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  Upon  a  great  estate^  minutely  di- 
vided. Sir  Joseph  Banks  would  have  very  rarely 
an  opportunity  of  placing  such  a  labourer  in  a 
-^^  farm,  without  turning  out  some  widow  or  son  of 
'^  a  deceased  tenant;  so  that  in  districts  where 
^  these  little  fieurms  greatly  abound^  they  dp  UPt 
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"  operate  in  tliia  respect  in  any  thing  like  tl^ 
^^  degree  that  has  been  stated  by  various  writers^ 
And  it  should  be  further  consideredj  tbt^t  as  th^ 
occupiers  of  them  ar^^  incomparably  less  at  their 
ease^  yet  working  much  harder  thftn  labo\]urens, 
it  is  much  to  be  questioned^  whether  the  mfeiv 
of  human  h9.ppiness  is  not  considerably  lessened 
by  such  occupations.  As  to  the  ^Se^  ^  then^ 
•^'  on  the  cultivAtion  of  the  kingdoQij,  no  ^Otibt  caq 
be  entertained  of  its  evil  tendeiiey ;  and  I  hi^y^ 
had  very  many  opportunities  of  remarking  it  in 
the  course  of  my  journey  through  thifi  po^u- 
''  ty*" 

.  But^  if  small  tenements  or  farms  should  b^ 
tiiougbt  necessary  to  the  class  of  little  fiarmer% 
and  the  advantage  of  the  nation  at  large^  How  is 
the  number  of  Uiem  lessened^  bec^i^se  t^e  pror 
pQTiy  of  them  is  changed  ?  Is  it  i^ot  a  fact»  that 
•  the  operation  of  the  fund  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
is  so  far  from  really  lessening  the  number  of  the 
smaller  freeholds^  that  it  acts  as  a  great  and  most 
effectual  mean  of  their  preservation^  by  preventing 
them  from  being  swallowed  up  in^  and  consolidated 
with  the  larger  farms  ?  And^  Is  it  not  a  fact  also^^ 
that  scarcely  one  in  fifty  of  the  freehold  tenements^ 
which  are  purchased  to  augment  livings^  is  or  can 
be  bought  in  a  situation^  occupiable  by  the  incum- 
bents of  the  hvings  to  which  they  are  annexed  ? 
Are  not  such  small  freeholds^  then,  still  left  <^en 
to  the  occupation  of  tliose,  whose  capitals  they 

*  Lincoln  Agricultural  Report,  1799;  P*  3d» 
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ly  suit ;  and  who,  from  the  vanity  of  being  es« 
teemed  land-holden,  bind  themsekes  to  the  hardest 
hbar,  to  incessant  toil,  and  to  the  scantiest  fare  *  ? 

And,  granting,  that  many  small  frei^holds  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  circulation  of  landed  pro* 
Jp^^y^  by  the  operation  of  the  Fund,  yet  the  num- 
ber  Ibitherto,  compared  with  the  whole  mass^  is  tri* 
fling,  and  cannot  be,  at  present,  injurious,  or  cou* 
tinae  materially  to  increase,  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  income  of  die  Fund  is  fixed,  as  well  as  the  sum 
dlotted  out  of  it  for  every  Augmentation ;  and,  from 
tlie  inconsiderable  amount  of  that  sum,  and  the 
l^reait  progressive  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  it  cannot 
be  fi  very  distant  period,  before  no  freeholds  will 
be  found  sufficiently  small  for  the  sum  to  be  laid 

Afi  to  the  charge  brought  against  the  Augmen- 
tation Lands  of  their  being  in  a  most  unimproved 
and  unproductive  state,  it  would  be  wasting  time 
to  gt»  into  a  general  refutation  of  it  Against  sudii 
li  mere  assertion,  an  appeal  is  made  to  those  why 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Augmentation 
Lands,  and  to  ^1  others  who  are  competent  and 
unprejudiced  Judges,  whether  the  small  Farms  of 

^  '*  lo  the  Isle  of  Axbolmey  the  proprietorg  of  the  little 
*'  farmgy  from  four  and  five,  and  even  fewer,  to  twenty, 
^  forty,  and  more  acres,  do  nearly  all  their  work  themselves ; 
'*  and  are  passionately  fund  of  buying  a  bit  of  land*  Though 
**  I  have  said  they  are  h^ppy,  yet  I  should  note,  that  it  was 
*^  remarked  to  me,  that  the  little  proprietors  work  like  ne* 
**  groes,  and  do  not  live  so  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
**  poor-houses ;  but  all  is  made  amends  for  by  possessing 
•'  land."    Lincoln  Agricultural  Report,  1799i  p.  17. 
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the  Augmentation  Lands  throughout  the  kingdom^ 
do  not  commonly  let  at  as  high  rents^  as  the  farms 
in  the  adjoining  districts  of  similar  quantity  and 
quality?  consequently  the  Augmentation  Lands 
must  be  in  an  equal  state  of  improvement^  and 
equally  productive.  Besides^  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham^  (and  no  one  acquainted 
'with  his  Lordship's  character  will  believe^  that  he 
made  an  incorrect  or  unfounded  assertion^)  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  purchases  of  the  Augmen- 
tation Lands  were  known  to  have  been  well  made  on 
the  average^  as  haih  been  already  stated^  and  as  we 
cannot  suppose  the  original  proprietors  in  generil 
of  those  lands  unguardedly  sold  them  at  an  inferior 
Taluation^  it  must  be  allowed^  that  the  excellence 
of  diese  purchases,  the  superior  or  equal  value  or 
rent  of  them,  cknnot  be  ascribed  to  their  first  cheap 
purchase,  but  to  their  subsequent  improvement,  and 
consequently  of  their  increase  produce,  since  they 
have  been  been  vested  in  the  possession  of  thf 
piergy. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 


m  THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CLERGY^  AND 
THB  AVERAGE  OF  THEIR  INCOME. 


Jt  ROM.  inquiring  into  the  amount  of  the  revenues, 
let  us  proceed  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  Esta- 
blished Clergy^  amongst  whom  it  is  divided. 

They  have  been  variously  estimated  from  10^000 
to  20^000:  a  medium^  somewhere  between  both 
IB  most  probably  the  correctest  statement  of  them. 
.  .  In  a  modem  statistical  publication  *,  the  several 
fanks  of  the  established  Clergy  in  Great  Britain 
9nd  Ireland^  have  been  estimated  at  19^000.  Of 
this  number^  936  may  be  stated  to  belong  to  Scot- 
hud  f :  and  1^300  have  been  frequently  mentioned 
in  parliament  as  the  number  of  the  Clergy  in  Ire* 
land ;  and  which^  with  allowance  for  the  superior 
ranks  without  parochial  preferments  nearly  coincides 
with  the  enumeration  of  parochial  benefices  in  that 
kingdom^  namely^  1181 ;(.     And^  if  to  these  two 

*  ColquhouD  ou  the  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources  of  the 
British  Empire  J  1814,  p.  124. 

t  Singers,  before  cited,  p.  5* 
'   X  Carlisle's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Ireland ;  Eccle- 
siastical  Establishment  ia  li07% 
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pn^rtions  for  Scotland  and  Ireland^  amountnig 
to  3^238^  an  addition  of  about  one-third  is  made  for 
Curates^  Assistants,  Supemnmeraries,  or  by  what* 
ever  titles  they  are  called  in  Scotland  and  Ireland^ 
«id  making  together  the  ^tggritgolbe  of  3,000,  the 
remainder  of  the  before  estimated  19,000  as  the 
Clerj^  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  most  be  con** 
kidered  as  the  nnitiber  of  the  Estublhihed  Clergy  hi 
England. 

These  16,000  persons,  whether  beneficed  CU' 
rates  or  expectants,  with  their  families  and  depea* 
4k^%  make  up  probably  aboiit  100,000  Mnk^ 
TMkoning  nearly  seven  persons  to  a  (kmily  on^  Ihb 
average.  However,  as  a  part  of  the  Oergy,  lUkk 
those  of  Mber  professions,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
«ifi^le  men,  thin  cotfipntation  at  first  sight  may  ap- 
pear exaggerated.  Bttt  when  it  is  considi^rM,  tbMt 
the  Clergy  are  an  exception  to  those  of  other  pro* 
fessions,  and  are  for  the  most  part  married  men, 
with  numerous  families  in  general,  the  ealcnlatioii; 
in  estimating  their  body  with  each  a  family  of  seveH 
persons,  is  neither  rash  nor  ill-founded :  ibr  m 
-computing  rather  more  than  t<vo  thirds,  or  ll,00d 
Df  th^m  to  be  married  men  with  families  and  depen** 
dents  of  eight  persons  each  ^,  and  the  remainiBg 
5,000  with  one  dependent  each,  the  same  gross 
produce  will  nearly  appear,  namely,  98,000  per* 
sons. 

And  thus,  taking  the  population  of  the  kingdom 
at  10,000,000  of  persons,  the  Clergy,  with  theirfe- 

*  Eacb  married  Gergyman's  family  in  Scotlafid,  has  beeo 
averaged  at  nine  persons.    Singers  before  cited,  p«  10. 
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jnOies  and  dependents^  are  about  one-hundredth 
ipart  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  foreseen^  that^  upon  tliis  comparison 
pf  the  number  of  the  Clergy  with  the  population 
of  the  kingdom,  the  adversaries  of  the  Ecdesias* 
iical  Establishment  will  immediately  exclaim 
Ugailist  the  enormous  portion  of  the  national  pro- 
dnce^  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Clergy,  exclusive  of  their  lands,  glebes  and  other 
various  emoluments.  A  tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
(lace,  for  the  support  of  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
population !  A  most  unreasonable  and  unnecessary 
pn^rtion,  and  a  most  indecent  claim ! !  And  the 
.exaction  of  it,  the  extremity  of  extortion,  rapacity 
and  oppression ! ! ! 

.  But,  when  the  warm,  compassionate^  and  dis* 
interested  feelings  of  such  exclaimers  are  a  little 
pooled  and  pacified,  it  may  be  suggested  to  them, 
that,  though  the  parochial  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
En^and  are  endowed,  by  the  positive  law  of  the 
kingdom,  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  annual  national 
.  ^lcrease  from  land  and  animals,  yet  they  do  not 
receive  any  equivalent  proportion  of  it,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  proofs  or  statements,  little  short  of  de- 
monstration, in  the  ensuing  Chapter. 

Under  the  Jewish  Theocracy  it  liath  been 
seen  that  tlie  Priesthood  enjoyed,  by  Divine  ap- 
pointment, a  revenue  judged  equal  to  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  landed  and  animal  produce  of 
Judea,  tliough  the  service  of  the  Priests  was  in- 
considerable, and  the  relative  proportion  of  tbeir 
number  to  the  body  of  the  people,  was  only  as  ona 
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to  forty-seven.  If^  then^  the  Jewish  Priesthood  was 
endowed  with  an  income^  more  than  ten  times  at 
plentiful  ag  that  actuaUy  received  by  the  Christian 
Priesthood  in  this  kingdom^  (which  Priesthood 
18  nearly  eqnal  in  number  to  two-thirds  of  the 
Jewish^)  what  just  ground  is  there  to  question  or 
hesitate  at  the  comparatively  moderate  established 
revenues  of  a  body  of  men^  who  have  ten  times 
more  duty  to  engage  in^  and  of  whom  infinitely 
inwe  importsmt  and  lasting  qualifications  are  re« 
'  quired  for  the  due  dischaige  of  that  duty ;  whose 
attention  is^  in  general^  confined  to  the  spirituaf 
welfiure  of  the  people  committed  to  tbeir  charge; 
who  are^  usually^  reasonable  in  the  compositiooi 
demanded  in  lieu  of  their  legd  dues;  who  bear 
their  just  and  equitable  proportion  of  all  pariia* 
mentary  and  parochial  taxes ;  and  who  are  pro« 
fessionally  prevented  from  engaging  in  any  Iucra« 
tive  employments  ? 

The  collective  revenue  of  the  parochial  Clergy^ 
hath  been  asserted  to  be  very  unequally  divided. 
And  it  is  admitted^  that^  unfortunately  for  the  ge* 
neral  body  of  the  parochial  Clergy^  the  assertion 
is  true ;  and  that  probably^  a  small  number  of  them 
being  possessed  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  gross 
parochial  revenue^  the  remainder^  with  few  ex- 
ceptions^ seldom  enjoy  an  income  amounting  to 
the  before  stated  average  of  <£255  per  annum. 

It  hath  been  suggested^  that  the  general  re* 
venue  of  the  parochial  Clergy  should  be  more 
equally  apportioned ;  and  then^  as  Curates  are 
now  legally  entitled  to  certain  determinate  sti* 
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pends^  in  proportion  to  th^  income  of  the  bene^ 
fice,  and  to  the  duties  to  be  performed^  the  pa- 
rochial Clergy  would  be  more  veeident  in  their 
parishes ;   and  indeed^  if  in  the  possession  of  a 
commodious    residence    and   ccnnpetent   inccMne, 
would  seldom  be  non-resident^  except  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity.    One  consequence  of  which, 
amongst  many  others^  would  be^  that  the  number 
of  the  Clergy  would  soon  be  materially  lessened ; 
and  for  the  credit  of  the  Church  Establishment, 
there  would  be  a  much  better  provision  for  the 
whole  body  thus  reduced ;  and,  if  this  provision 
•honld  be  found  still  incompetent,  it  might,  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  propriety,  be  augmented  and 
n^de  sufficient,  by  the  incomes  of  the  Cathedral 
abd  Collegiate  Clergy  ;  they  seem  to  be  of  no  es- 
sential service  to  religion  or  the  state,  and  their 
revenues  might  be  thus  appropriated  to  a  better 
use,  after  deducting  a  liberal  allowance  for  the 
Afch-Deacons,  whose  office,  like  the  Episcopal, 
ought  to  be  continued,  on  account  of  its  great 
utility.    And  thus,  not  only  the  Drones  of  the 
Church  (as,  through  an  affectation  of  wit,  the 
Dignified  Clergy  have  been  illiberally  termed^) 
WOjuld  be  annihilated,  but  the  real  labourers  also 
in  the  ecclesiastical  vine-yard,  would  be  more  com- 
fortably supported. 

This  proposed  plan  of  equalizing  the  incomes 
of  the  Parochial  Clergy,  and  of  adding  to  them  at 
the  expense  of  their  dignified  brethren,  may  pre- 
sent an  imposing  and  laudable  appearance  in 
theory,   though  the  advantages,  to  be  expected 
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from  the  adoption  of  it^  would  not  be  realized  it 
practice. 

The  gross  revenues  of  the  Cathedral  atid  Ook 
legiate  Churches  have  been  stated  at  .£S75^000 
per  annum.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected^  that  the 
landed  and  other  property  from  which  these  re^ 
venues  arise^  are  greatly  scattered^  and  that  therc^ 
fore  the  management  of  the  concerns  rekiting  to 
them^  wiUi  the  receipt  of  their  rents  and  profitd^ 
must  unavoidably  be  attended  by  much  expense } 
and  tiiat^  when  an  ample  allowance  is  made  out  of 
them  for  the  appropriate  support  of  the  Arch-Dea- 
coris^  and  fbr  the  dignified  continuance  of  Divine 
Service  in  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches 
(unless  indeed  it  should  also  be  proposed  to  shot 
them  up,  and  suffer  them  ^  to  drop  imperceptiUjp 
into  dilapidation  and  ruin,)  the  remainder  of  the 
annual  i^eceipts  would  scarcely  amount  to<£300j000 
per  annum,  and  when  equally  divided  between 
10,000  parochial  benefices^  would  add  to  their 
before-stated  average  incomes  only  £20  per  an* 
hum ;  so  that  every  Parochial  beneficed  Clergy^ 
man  (through  the  equalization  of  the  parochial 
incomes,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  dignified 
Clergy,)  would  enjoy  an  income  of  «£275  per 
annum.  An  income,  scarcely  equalling  the  emo* 
luments  of  Superintendents  in  professional  of* 
fices,  and  still  remaining  subject  to  the  payment 
of  all  parliamentary  and  parochial  taxes. 

And,  Is  this  the  magnificent  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  ?  Is  this  to 
be  considered  as  an  adequate  compensation  for 
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^wibveituig  (in  the  rablime  expre&sion  of  that  alfle 
ftattsmaii^  Mr.  BurkeJ  ^'  the  Majesty  d  Re- 
"  llgton  ?*' 

**  Considering  the  different  tslents^  natural  and 
^  acquired^  of  different  Ministers ;  the  different 
^'  degrees  of  ministerial  capacity  requisite  for  the 
'^  due  discharge  of  the  several  offices  existing  in 
^'  an  Established  Church;  and  the  utility  of  dis- 
'«  tinction  and  subordination  in  such  Establish- 
^  ments ;  I  cannot  think,  that  many  reasonable 
''  men  would  be  desirous  of  seeing  all  Churci}  pre- 
^  ferments  reduced  to  the  same  level  *." 

So  again,  '^  It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  whole 
^  revenue  of  the  Church  of  England  is  inadequate 
^  to  the  decent  maintenance  of  all  its  Ministers^ 
'^  cmn  if  it  were  equally  divided  amongst  them ; 
**  a  division,  which  neither  could  be  effected 
^  without  doing  injustice  to  Lay  Patrons,  nolr 
^  which  ought  to  be  effected  if  it  could.  I  am  no 
^  friend  to  equality  of  order  among  the  Minister 
^  of  the  Church,  nor  to  an  equality  of  provision 
^  for  the  Parochial  Clergy,  since  all  the  advan*- 
'«  tages  of  an  Establishment  may  be  obtained  with- 
^  out  such  equality,  and  many  disadvantages  would 
^'  attend  it  f." 

But,  Is  an  income  of  JSS75  a  year,  adequate 
lo  tb^  support  of  a  man  with  a  Cumily,  who  cer- 
tafady  ought  to  live  in  such  a  decent  and  becoming 
Itilej  w  will  neither  lessen  his  character  and  pro- 
fesaion  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  nor  necessarily 

^  Bishop  Watson'f  Charge,    1791* 
t  Ibid.  1809. 
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deprive  him  of  the  means  of  exercising  chanty  tfftd. 
hospitality  ?  If  it  be  sufficient  for  these  en^^ 
Is  it  sufficient  also  for  the  education  of  a  family^ 
or  is  it  possible  to  save  out  of  it  such  portions  as 
are  necessary  for  placing  the  members  orthtft 
family^  as  they  grow  up^  in  a  situation  to  maintain 
themselves  ? 

■ 

Besides,    How  will  the  Clergy  be   material^ 
reduced  in  number?   As  ten  thousand  Benefices 
will  always  require  ten  thousand  Incumbents^  w6 
canndt    suppose^    that    so    many    persons   witt^ 
without  exception^  inherit  such  excellent  coivsti- 
tutions^   or  without  remission  enjoy  such  healtli 
and  strength  of  body,  as .  never  to  require   as*- 
tistance  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duty« 
It  therefore  cannot  be  imagined,  but  that  (unlesflfj 
in  consequence  of  some  secret  cause  derived  from 
their  holy  profession,  the  Clergy  are  exempted 
from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,)  instances 
will  continually  occur  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
various  parochial  duties  being  properly  or  at  all 
discharged^  without  the  constant  intervention  Of 
temporary  aid  of  Curates.     And,  Is  it  unreason- 
able to  state  these  fixed  or  occasional  assistantRj 
at  all  times,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  fiv0 
or  six  Incumbents  on  the  score  of  inability ;  to 
which  must  be  added  a  very  considerable  numbet 
of  others,  probably  full  as  many  more,  necessarily 
employed  in  many  hundred  Benefices,  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  parishes,  the  pressure  of  dutyi 
and  the  Chapels  of  Ease,  which  arc  so  numerous 
in  divers  parts  of  the  kingdom  ? 
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iStatiDg^  then^  the  annual  income  of  every  pa- 
fochial  benefice  at  the  preceding  highest  cooipu^ 
tatioii  of  £X7&  each^  every  Incumbent  would  suf- 
fer, on  the  general  average^  a  deduction  of  abottt 
£33  per  annum^  from  possibly  one  h'ving  in  three 
(or  3,333*  out  of  10,000)  being  chargeable  ou 
ntriouB  accounts  with  the  annual  stipend  of  a 
Corete  at  ,£100  f  ,  which  would  surely  be  a  very 
moderate  compensation  for  the  services  of  a  man 
of  liberal  mind,  manners  and  profession,  and  a  poor 
return  for  a  long  and  expensive  education. 
.  And,  thus,  at  even  the  highest  computation  of 
the  equalized  income  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,  and 
admitting  the  appropriation  of  the  Revenues  of 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches,  in  order  to  its 
utmost  augmentation,  the  income  of  each  living 
would  not  exceed  <£242  per  annum  on  the 
average. 

It  hath  been  objected  by  the  adversaries  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that,  to  the  great  disgrace 
and  inefficacy  of  the  Establishment,  men  of  the 
most  shining  abilities  and  most  exemplary  con* 
duct  are  not  always  those  that  prosper  in  the 
world;  as,  from  an  excess  of  sensibility,  and  at 
want  of  resolution,  too  often  incident  to  such  cha^ 
jaMPters,  being  incapable  of  forwarding  their  own 
interests,  they  are  for  the  most  part  neglected, 

'*  DiocesED  Qeturns,  for  181 1«  state  tlie  numbei'  of  Cu* 
itCet  to  be,  5,730«. 

f  The  Varies  of  Stipendiary  Curates^  under  the  late  A^t, 
%ill   not  eventually   be   under   i^lOO  per  aunuoii    on   the 
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'  and^  if  not  left  to  pine  in  obscurity  and  inAlgttice, 
scar(;e]y  ever  arrive  at  a  state  of  competent  eas^ 
and  independence:  whilst  others^  less  deservin^^ 
and  less  delicate  in  their  applications^  and  their 
inode9  of  pursuit^  are  far  more  successful^  in  ac<* 
quiring  valuable  preferments^  and  even  the  b^heif 
dignities. 

It  cannot  be  denied^  that  instances  of  this  kind 
do  sometimes  arise^  and  give  occasion  to  hold  fortb 
the  possessors  of  Ecclesiastical  patronage  to  cen^ 
jiure  and  reproach.  But  on  vfhat  description  cf 
Patrons  shall  the  stigma  be  fixed  ?  On  the  Ecele* 
siastical^  who,  with  the  two  Universities,  poss^ 
a  ismall  share^  comparatively/  of  the  Cliurch  Pa* 
tronage  ?  Or  on  the  Crown,  who  holds  scarcely  • 
tenth  part  of  it?  Or  on  the  Lay-Impropristort, 
who  are  patrons  of  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  bene- 
fices undqr  £100  per  annum?  Or  on  the  Lay^^ 
corporations  or  Lay-individuals,  whose  patronage 
extends  to  seven  tenths  of  the  whole  *  ? 

But  the  ap.parent  neglect  of  deserving  men  is 
not  to  be  attributed,  in  general,  to  the  inattention 
or  private  interest  of  patrons,  but  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  more  extensive  and  more  deeply -rooted  cause ; 
the  incompetency  of  the  Church  to  provide  for 
all  her  sons:  amongst  whom,  the  meritoriottf 
being  much  more  numerous  than  the  preferments 
of  value  she  hath  to  bestow,  many  of  them  must, 
of  necessity,  go  without  a  sufficient  reward  and 
equal  to  tlieir  merits.     And,  though  this  may  be 

♦  Bishop  Watson's  Chnrge,  ISOg.  %■ 
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one  of  those  bad  effects^  which  the  violent  pa]> 
tiftDs  of  Church  Reformation  strenuously  maintain 
to  he,  so  plainly  and  immediately  dedacible  from 
ttie  unequal  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  reve^ 
Aues  ;  in  the  opinion  of  others,  eqtial  in  r^specta^ 
bility  and  superior  in  credibility  from  the  great 
majority  of  numbers,  this  inequality  is  proper  in 
iti^>  and  is  attended  with  many  considerable  ad- 
vantages in  its  consequences,  such  as  ftir  outweigli 
every  opposite  interest 

A  writer,  who,  from  early  custom  and  national 
pn^ttdice,  cannot  be  presumed  to  have  been  friendly 
to  Religious  Establishments  on  any  large  icale^ 
says,  that  ''  the  great  benefices  and  other  tccle^ 
'^  siastical  dignities  support  the  honor  of  the  Church; 
^  notwithstanding  the  mean  circumstances  of  som^i 
<<  of  its  inferior  members  f'  that  ^  in  Engknd> 
'^  and  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  lottery 
'^  of  the  Church  is  much  more  advantageous  than 
^necessary;''  and  that  ''  though  ecclesiasticiEd 
^^  establishments  might  have  ^rst  originated  from 
**  religious  views,  they  prove  in  the  end  advan- 
^^  tageous  to  the  political  interests  of  society  *." 

If  any  credit  may  be  given  to  the  sentiments 
of  this  writer,  and  of  many  others  of  a  similar  way 
ei  tliinking,  the  unequal  division  of  the  Revenues 
ei  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  utility  of  that 
part  of  its  establishment,  which  comprehends  the 
Dignified  Clergy,  may  be  justly  defended ;  and  it 
may  be  as  justly  doubted,  whether  the  equalization 

*  Dn  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  181 1,  vol.  i.  p«  181,  and 
▼ol.  ill.  p,  20S. 
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of  the  incomes  of  the  Parochial  Clergy^  even  i^  the 
most  improved  condition  of  them,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  all  Cathedral  Dignities^  would  not  prove 
highly  detrimental  to  the  interests,  primarily  of 
Religioni  and  eventually  of  the  State.  This  ait 
least  is  certain^  that,  in  abolishing  all  digpfiities  in 
the  Church,  we  should  at  the  same  time  check  in 
the  minds  of  the  Clergy  in  general,  all  sense  of 
emulation  amongst  them,  and  all  desire  of  intel- 
lectual improvement,  when  they  saw,  that  there 
were  no  superior  emoluments  to  be  bestowed  upon 
persons  of  superior  talents,  more  cultivated  abilities, 
fmji  more  exemplary  conduct,  than  upon  those  of 
ioftmor  qualifications,  less  professional  knowledge^ 
^nd  les9  ix>n8picuous  merit. 
^  And  the  consequences  of  an  abolition  of  the  dig- 
nified and  valuable  appointments  in  the  Church, 
would  be  felt,  as  soon  and  as  much^  as  if  all  the 
great  officers,  of  the  State  intrusted  with  the  go- 
vemment  of  the  nation^  were  reduced  to  the  same 
rank  and  salary  with  their  clerks;  and  as  if  all 
Ihe  Generals,  Admirals  and  superiors  in  the  army 
and  navy,  were  blended  into  one  common  matt 
witli  the  subaltern^  without  any  nominal  or  pe« 
cuniary  distinction. 

Besides,  the  equalization  of  the  incomes  of.4ht 
Parochial  Clergy,  would  gradually  drive  all  men 
jaf  rank,  character,  and  ability,  out  of  the  service 
of  the  Church.  For,  who  would  willingly  eqter 
into  it,  on  the  prospect  of  reaping  no  greater  in- 
come than  j£242  per  annum  ?  when,  in  trade  or 
any  other  profession,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
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hundred  pounds  onlyy  they  might  establishuhem- 
selves  (without  such  a  loss  of  time^  tor  suchan  ex- 
pense in  education,  as  is  indispeBsiblyrrequisiti 
for  the  Clerical  profession,)  in  a  Une^  of  life  fiur 
ntore  lucrative  and  independent,  and  which- from 
vrant  of  success  they  might  decline,  and  improve 
their  circumstances  by  a  change  in  Uieir  occu- 
pation. .. 

Lord  Coke  says,  ^'  The  law  hath  great  policy 
'*  in  preserving  the  clerical  property ;  for  the  de- 
**  cay  of  revenues  of  men  of  holy  church  in  the 
''  end  will  be  the  overthrow  of  the  service  of  God 
**  and  his  religion  :  for  none  will  apply  themselves 
^<  or  their  sons,  or  any  other  whom  they  may  have 
^  in  charge,  to  the  study  of  divinity^  when  they 
*'  shall  have,  after  long  and  painful  study,  nothing 
"  to  live  upon  ♦." 

That  men  of  the  first  literary  abilities  are,  at 
present,  amongst  the  servants  of  the  Established 
CSiurch^  is  acknewleged  by  those,  who  are  studious 
to  decry  the  education  of  youth,  in  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford ;  who  complain,  that,  if 
either  of  those  Universities,  or  of  the  Cdleges  in 
them,  should  chance  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  an  able 
ProfesscMT  or  competent  Tutor,  it  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary and  ^  short  advantage,  as  the  emoluments  of 
Ae  Church  quickly  draw  them  from  those  situ* 
adons :  whilst  in  other  Universities,  whose  National 
Churches  are  more  scantily  endowed^  this  does  not 
happen ;  their  Professors  and  Tutors  seldom  quit 

^  Coke's  Reports,  part  2d.  Bishop  of  WiDchester's  Ci^e, 
p.  45.  a. 
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their  Chairs,  as  they  cannot  find  themselves  ttiope 
e6mfortably  situated.  In  point  of  emeinmeht,  than 
%rithin  thh  walls  of  their  own  semmaries.  And> 
that  men  of  the  first  rank  and  femilies^  also,  are 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Bstablished  Chnrch, 
is  evident  from  the  number  of  them  continually  or- 
dained into  it. 

If  either  of  these  two  descriptions  of  men  should 
find  themselves  necessitated/  by  any  alteralion  in 
the  Establishment,  to  decline  the  service  of  thq 
Church,  its  offices  would,  ednsequently  4nd  in- 
sensibly, devolve  upon  those  of  meaner  abilities 
and  situations  in  life,  to  whom  the  emoluments  of 
the  Church,  even  upon  a  reduced  plan-  might  still 
prove  a  sufficient  inducement  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  it :  and  what,  \n  process  of  time,  would 
be  the  state  of  Religion,  in  theory  and  practice, 
when  upheld  by  Preachers  who  would  gradually 
become  too  mean  and  contemptib  e  to  do  any  good, 
requires  no  great  penetration  or  foresight  in  those 
who  '^  understand  the  use  of  Religion  in  enforcing 
'*  Morality,  and  the  use  of  good  morals  in  securing 
"  the  Welfare  of  the  Community." 

In  short,  if  there  were  no  Dignified  Establish- 
ment, and  no  valuable  preferments  in  our  National 
Church,  '*  Those  who  are  now  bred  to  the  Churchy 
"  would  apply  their  money,  their  time  and  their 
**  talents  in  some  other  way :  and  there  are  few 
**  ways,  in  which  they  might  not  be  able  to  procure 
^  for  themselves,  and  for  their  families,  as  good, 
"  or  a  better  provision,  than  they  at  present  derive 
''  from  the  Church.     We  see  in   the  course  of 


ff  erery  qentury^  a  great  many  ample  fortones 
^'  accumulated^  and  obscure  fanUli^;  ennobled^  by 
^^  Ihe  profession  of  the  law^  by  the  army^  by  tli^ 
f^  nayy^  and  by  ^eommerce ;  but  it  is  a  rare  thing 
^^  indeed  to  see  a  Chmvchmaq^  in  consequence  of 
*^  his  profession^  lifting  his  posterity  above  the 
f'  eomn^n  leviel^  eitlier  in  nmk  or  fortune.  And^ 
^  j^,  there  can  be  no  presumption  in  flupp9sing> 
f^  that  fDcn  brought  up  to  the  Churchy  have  as 
^*  lottnd  understandings^  aA  those  brought  up  to  the 
^'  Bar ;  the  tame  indastry^  genius  or  ability  of  any 
^*  kkid^  vvhich  contribute  to  place  a  man  on  the 
**  Ben<eh  of  Bishops^  mighty  if  t^hey  had  been  di- 
^  rected  into  another  (chaimelj  have  plac^  him  oa 
f^  t^e  Qenneh  of  Judges;  and  he,  wiiose  head  is  cgk 
vered  with  an  Archiepiscopal  mitre,  might  have 
been  adorned  with  the  more  a^ibstantial  and  per- 
f^  manent  honors  u^ually  con^red  on  a  Lord  H^ffh 
f'  ChaijteUorV  \ 

-  1$^U  it  X  baib  been  further  urged  by  the  advo- 
icates  of  the  system  for  equahzing  the  incomes  of 
(the  Parochial  Clergy,  ^,^d  augmenting  them  wltli 
the  Cathedral  Revenues,  that,  if,  in  /such  an  im- 
pcoved  fiU^te,  each  liyiiig  .-should  not  turn  out  an 
lulequate  object  of  pursuit  and  compensation  to 
every  man  of  rank,  character,  and  abilities,  never- 
theless, the  livings  would  be  an  ample  sufficiency, 
when  compared  with  the  present  incomes  of  tlie 
majority  of  the  P^urochial  Clergy ;  that  tiiey  would 
fSfxeed  the  salaries  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Kirk  of 

a 

^  Disfaop  WaUon's  Letter,  before  citec). 
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Scotland^  the  incsoniM  of  th^  Established  Oeigy  hi 
Ireland^  and  the  stipends  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Pro^ 
testant  Swiss  Cantons ;  in  which  the  ancient  reve* 
noes  of  the  Church  have  been  appn^riated^  not 
only  to  Uie  service  of  Religion^  but  to  the  support 
of  the  State  also. 

Though  it  be  true^  that  <£242  per  annum  is  4 
g^reater  income^  than  the  majority  of  the-Engfidl. 
parochial  Clergy  at  present  enjoy^  it  does  not  aiigue; 
that  such  a  sum  is  a  sufficiency ;  and  though  it 
should  exceed  the  salajies  of  the  Ministers:  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland^  the  Incomes  of  the  established 
Oergy  in  Ireland^  and  the  Stipends  of  the  Protest 
tant  Clergy  in  Switzerland^  it  does  not  prove^  thatm 
larger  income  is  unneoe8sajy>  or  that  an  income  of 
j6842  a  year  would  be  capaUe  of  drawing  proper 
persons  into  the  service  of  Uie  Church.    It  may; 
however,  be  requisite  to  pay  rather  more  than  a 
passing  attention  to  the  objection  raised  on  the 
comparative  incomes  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Cler- 
gy ;  since  many  cherish  the  idea  of  new  modelling  > 
the  Church  of  England  in  respect  to  her  Revenues 
after  the  plan  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  of  abo- 
lishing in  England  the  payment  of  certain  Tithes^ 
and  the  regulation  of  others,  after  the  example  of. 
Ireland. 

It  is  a  principle  of  natural  reason  and  justicei^ 
that  the  recompense  of  every  service  should  be 
suitable  and  apportioned  to  the  nature  of  that  ser* 
▼ice ;  which  should  be  rewarded,  neither  in  an 
excessive  nor  penurious  manner,  as,  in  either  case^ 
the  cause  which  requires  those  services,  an4  the 
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eontinmhce  of  them^  may  rafferj  though  from  dif-- 
ftRnt  effects.  If  services  are  compensated  at  toi9 
Ugli  a  rate^  the  recovers  of  the  emduments  of  such 
Av^rvalued  labors^  inay  be  induced  to  think  of  them^* 
attfe»,  and  their  services^  more  highly  than  they 
ought  to  think ;  and  from  being  led  into  an  opi- 
and  fabe  estimate  of  their  own  importance, 
give  themsejiyes  up  to  inattention,  idleness  an^ 
neglect :  and  if  jservices  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
jnadequately  ;  aiid  too  scantily  compensated,  the 
leceivers  of  siich  insufficient  rewards  will  be  se* 
ofedy  disinclined  to,  and  Imperceptibly  drawn 
from,  the  continuation  or  due  discharge  of  those 
sartfoces ;  of  course,  others  mnrt  be  placed  in  their 
ailaations,  to  whom  such  inadequate  compensations 
an  acoeptaUe ;  bilt  from  whose  presumptiYe 
meanness  and  incapacity,  evil  consequences,  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  service,  must  be 
eipected  unavoidably  to  ensue.  If  these  positions 
are  well  founded  and  applicable  to  any  service, 
they  are  most  assuredly  true,  and  may  be  fully 
applied  to  Rdigion,  and  to  the  services  of  its  Mi- 
nislers. 

Let  us  see,  then,  in  what  manner  they  affect 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  though  vrithout  the  most 
distant  intention  of  making  any  invidious  cbmpa- 
riBon. 

It  hath  been  said,  by  writers  of  that  country 
and  communion,  that  "  The  most  opulent  Church 
^'  does  not  maintain  better  the  uniformity  of  faith, 
^'  the  fervor  of  devotion,  the  spirit  of  order,  regu* 
f'  hrity  and  austere  morals  in  the  great  body  of 
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*^  fhe  people,  tK^i^  ii|e  poorly  ndbw^d  Ghvfcli  of 
V  ScDtltod:  aH  the  goodi  eflEeota,  botli  ctril  aii4 
Y.  felig'^^Qf^  wl|ieh  sb  Established  Chiurdi  can  ^ 
^  supposed  to  prodooe^  are  produeeA  by  it  (^«:  rQni«» 
^  pletdy';  as  by  any  other  ♦/*  / '  • 

- :  |f  Ibis  eter  were  an  exact  {Kiitrait;  of  the  Kitfc 
ijS  Scotkmd,  iij^  leading  features  must  have,  beos 
Ipnsiderably  changed.  For^  if  n  general  jo^^gnyrayl 
be  foifmed  of  the  state  of  religion,  the  eitnation  of  jiho 
BKiigtry,  and  the  morab  of  the  people,  froni.many 
porta  cf  an  extensive  work  f  published  about  twenty 
yenra  ago>  and  from  other  publications  relating  to 
tte  jatetnal  poiioe  of  Scotknd,  it  wilt  not  be  qnite 
dear  and  satisfectovy  to  every  dose  inquirer^  w|ie« 
ther  th€  same  good  efect%  both  eivil  and  reiigiousji 
had  continued  to  flow  so  pdentiftilly  >firoiu  its';poor 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  ^  .  . 

'The  whole  provision  of  the  miBnteiu  of  the  Kirl| 
of  Scotland  was  estimated  in  1765  at  about 
^68;d(X>  per  annum  | ;  which;,  being  divided  hflb*. 
tyrieen  94^  miiiistei:8>.  afforded  on  the  average  4q 
each  of  them^.  an  annual  income  of  £1%  includisg 
the  values  of  their  manses  and  glebes  %. 
y  This  provisioQ  :appear8;  from  the  before  cited 

^publication^  to  have  been  daily  growing  of  lesi  and 

•...''■  .  »     •  ' 

•  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iiiu  p.  243. 
.   \  Sir  John  Siuclair's  StatUtical  Accouuts  of  Scoiland* 

I  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  ^42. 

(In  1785,  Bishop  Woodward  staled  the  rpansesaiid  glebes, 
as  Mr()hfr  301.  a  j^ear;  knd  that,  including  them,  the  averkge 
meotBfe  df  tibs  Scottish  Ckrgy  was  ISOLper  annu<n;^'Th(e 
^sf  in  Stale  €f  thoCbuTch  of  irabDd,  17<I7»  p.  35; 
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egtunatiQii^  andtcarcdy  ui  object  of  desire. 
It  was  so  incompetent  to  the  decent  and  comforts 
laUe  maintenance  of  the  Ministry^  notwithstanding 
Am  fpreat  cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  liife  in 
Scotland,  compared  with  the  prices  of  them  in 
England,  that  not  only  the  Ministers  themsdvea 
Minplained  and  were  uneasy  in  their  sitaations, 
iMit  their  unpleasant  and  confined  circumstances 
irefo  so  obvious,  that  the  youth  of  respectable  fiir 
Hiilies  and  connections  were  prevented  and  de- 
ferred from  entering,  as  formerly,  into  the  Mi- 
ntry. 

The  consequences  of  this  had  been,  that  those 
4f  inferior  fkmilies  and  situations  in  life  had  been 
sdready  candidates  for,  and  had  been  necessarily 
OTdained  into  ttie  Ministry,  from  the  mere  want  of 
Mhers,  of  more  respectable  connections,  and  more 
^fualifled  by  edueation  and  professional  studies* 
But»  from  time  to  time,  even  this  class  of  the  people 
would  have  withdrawn  themselves,  as  views  of  bet- 
Ming  their  conditions  in  the  commercial  line  or 
gome  lucrative  employment  continued  to  pre- 
Mut  themselves  to  their  notice ;  and  others  of  still 
Jest  character,  consequence  and  qualifications 
would  have  been  brought  forward,  and,  though  ill 
qualified  to  promote  the  purposes  of  religion, 
nrast  through  necessity  have  been  introduced  into 
its  offices.  And  thus  would  the  poverty  of  the  Scot- 
tish Establishment  have  proved  its  most  deadly  foe, 
and  eventually  in  all  likelihood  have  worked  its 
linn;  as  all  the  good  effects  both  civil  and  religious, 
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which  have  been  deduced  from  it^  would  have  gra- 
dually vanished. 

in  the  hurry^  confusion  and  violence^  with  which 
the  reformation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  at- 
tended^ and  by  which  it  was  chiefly  effected^  tfaou^ 
Biany  things  were  done^  for  which  the  Reformen 
themselves  were  afterwards  sorry ;  yet^  in  no  in<- 
stance^  did  they  more  regret  the  consequences  ai 
their  conduct^  than  in  respect  to  the  Revenues  of 
the  Churchy  and  the  system  of  Tithes.  And  pnn 
baUy  the  regret  of  the  Reformers  arose^  in  the 
cooler  moments  of  reflection,  from  a  conviction* 
of  the  instability  and  lasting  eflBcacy  of  a  poorly 
endowed  Establishment^  and  of  the  evils  res\ilting 
from  the  destruction  of  a  material  source  of  coii:^ 
nection  between  a  Minister  and  his  parishioners.  ^ 

In  confirmation  of  the  progressive  de(^y  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  from  the  secession  of  the  youth 
of  the  best  families  and  qualifications  from  the  Mi- 
nistry, on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  the  provision 
allotted  for  its  support,  may  be  adduced,  from  the 
foregoing  statistical  pubUcation,  the  rapid  instance 
which  the  parish  of  Kincardine,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  furnished.  In  this  parish,  the  number  of 
students,  particularly  in  divinity,  was  at  one  time 
very  considerable.  About  eighteen  years  previous 
to  drawing  up  the  account  of  this  parish,  there 
were  eighteen  Clergymen  (including  every  deno« 
mination,)  natives  of  this  parish :  they  vvere  then 
reduced  to  four ;  and  there  were  only  two  students^ 
The  great  increase  in  the  expense  of  education^  and 
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die  emoluments  of  the  profiession  being  nearly  sta- 
tionary^ while^  in  almost  every  other  line  of  life^ 
they  were  increasing  with  an  astonishing  rapidity> 
were  evident^;  the  author  observes,  the  causes 
of  this  alteration.  .  A  spinner  of  cotton,  in  the  se- 
cond year  after  leaving  the  plough,  gained  annually 
a  sum  equal  to  the  average  stipends  of  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  were  the 
recompense,  held  forth,  for  an  expensive  education 
of  fifteen  years  at  least,  and  for  many  more  perhaps 
.i^anxious  expectation  *. 

.  Such  was  the  situation,  into  which  the  Ministers 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  had  declined,  at  the  publi- 
cation of  the  statistical  accounts  of  that  kingdom, 
through  the  long  adherence  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
rnon  to  the  old  maxim,  that  ''  a  poor  Church  was  a^ 
''  pure  Church ;"  and  possibly  also  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  titulars  of  tiends,  who  answer  to  the 
Lay-impropriators  in  England. 
.  At  length,  however,  the  incomes  of  the  Scottish 
Clergy  were  placed  in  an  ameliorated  situation,  by 
augmentations  of  the  Ministers'  stipends  out  of  the 
unexhausted  or  unappropriated  tiends,  which 
though-  they  produced  many  long  and  expensive 
litigations,  were  eventually  and  uniformly  con^ 
Armed:  and  by  degrees  the  Scottish  Clergy  be- 
came possessed  of  probably  more  comfortable  and 
respectable  incomes,  than  the  English  parochial 
Clergy  (a  small  proportion  of  the  benefices  in  Eng- 
hnd  excepted)  enjoyed  on  the  average. 

*  Stirling  AgricttlUral  Report^  1812,  p.  98>  avoids  a  similui 
account. 
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But,  TiotwHlBHHndifig^  tM  l^thtnH  mMme  o£  Hoi 
Scottish  Clergy  Ynm  increised  by  these  augment 
tetiolis,  yet  in  ISlOtliere  were  itiH  existtng  ITSl 
benefices^  with  average  stipends  of  abaoi  £li)&fet 
aanttOi  only^  and  reqaiiing  «£8,713  to  raiie  tfiem  to 
an  average  of  Jgl50  per  aimam :  and  for  this  par^* 
pose  upon  a  dttly  anthentieated  representatioo,  the 
sum  of  jS  10^000  per  anmtm  was  granted  by  Act  of 
Pariiament.  It  is  to  be  presumed^  that  the  iegisia^ 
tare  did  not  make  the  essential  difference^  fvhidi 
appears  in  the  nature  of  the  two  grants  in  1819^ 
fer  augmenting  the  poor  livings^  in  Scotland^  and 
in  England,  without  sufficient  reasons^  though  sudh 
^reasons  are  not  immediately  evident. 

The  poor  livings  in  Scodandare  about  one-flflh ; 
but  in  England  they  are  four<-tenths  <^  their  whole 
numbers.  The  augmentatioti  to  the  Kirk  of  Scot* 
land  was  by  act  of  parliament,  and  permanent; 
whilst  that  to  the  Church  of  England  is  only  aii 
annual  grant,  and  therefore  of  uncertain  continu- 
ance. Add  to  this  most  important  difference^  that 
the  poor  livings  in  Scotland  were  raised  at  once  to 
«£150.  per  annum,  exclusive  possibly  of  manses 
and  glebes  :  whilst  the  poor  livings  in  England 
are  to  be  gradually  increased  to  ,£150  per  annum, 
including  houses  and  glebes :  which  gradual  in- 
crease at  «£5,000  per  annum,  being  the  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  of  ^100,000  annually  granted,  wiH 
require  similar  grants  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
to  raise  the  4,000  poor  livings  in  England  to  <£150 
per  annum ;  the  amount  of  their  gross  annual 
income  being  in  180i)  under  .£'330^000,  and  re* 
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quiring  an  augmentatbu  of  upwards  of  £280jOOO 
ta  iacrtese  them  to  the  proposed  arerage  value  of 
^150  per  annum.  '  *     : 

The  feeble  assistance  derived  annually  froqi 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Fund^  and)  from  the  be^ei^ 
dictions  of  benievolent  individualsy  together  with 
the  increasing  vnlues  of  the  glebet  and  aogmenta- 
lion  lands,  and  of  the  incomes  aHKing  from  tithes^ 
ii  not  an  adequate  foundatiota  for  this  most  appa*- 
«nt  inequality.  If  172  livings  in  Scotland  were 
fiiTored  by  an  act  of  parliament  with  an  annual 
gnuiit  of  «£10^000  to  increase  the  incomes  of  them 
to  «£150  per  annum^  why  should  not  4,000  liviQgt 
in  England  have  been  favored  with  at  least  a  pro- 
I>ortionate  grant  of  <£230,000' per  annumr  :and 
sanctioned  by  similar  authority,  as  even  thea,  with 
auch  an  extension  of  the  national  liberality,  the 
4^000  livings  would  not  have  averaged  more  than 
^137.  lOs.  per  annum? 

Buty  from  whatever  cause  the  difference  origi- 
nated, the  stipends  of  the  lowest  class  of  benefices 
{ta  Scotland  werie  raised  per  saUum  to^  «^ldO  per 
wiDum;  exclusive  (as  it  is  conceived)  of  the  yajiues 
oC  their  glebes  and  manses :  which  latter,  with  all 
flecessary  outbuildings,  are  erected  and  kept  tft  re^ 
|Mdr  at  the  expense  of  the  land  proprietors  of  the 
respective  parishes,  and  are  represented  to  be  very 
neatly  built,  and  to  be  desirable  arid  commodious 
habitations*. 

These  manses,  with  their  annexed  glebes, .  oon- 

^  Kincardine  Agricultural  I^epor^  1810,  p.  199,2}%, 
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iaining  aboat  tirdre  or  thirteen  acres  on  the  ave- 
nge*^ can  scarcely  be  valued  under  «£S0  per 
anntini^  making  the  incomes  of  the  lowest  class  of 
tenelices  in  Sratlaiid  (about  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
tmmber)  equal  to  the  annual  value  of  JS180:  and 
-considering  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  living  in 
Scotland,  and  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life^  &c.  which  cannot  be  estimated 
at  less  than  one-third  on  comparison  with  them  in 
England^  this  proportion  of  the  Scottish  Clergy  en- 
dowed with  even  their  smallest  ratio  of  income^ 
'me  all  virtually  in  possession  of  an  income  equal  to 
JB940  per  annum  in  England :  An  income^  ap- 
jNToaching  to  the  general  average  of  the  incomes 
of  the  parochial  Clergy  in  .England^  tipon  a  high 
^estimate  of  their  gross  equalized  revenue^  and 
augmented  by  the  nett  revenues  of  the  annihilated 
CSathedral  and  Collegiate  €hurches;  and  an  in- 
come of  three  times  the  amount  of  the  average 
income  of  four-tenths  of  the  parochial  Clergy  in 
England,  as  returned  in  1809. 

Of  the  other  four-fifths,  or  764  benefices  in  Scot- 
land, their  incomes  much  exceed  the  idea  usually 
conceived  of  their  amount.  They  have  been  large- 
ly improved  by  augmentations  from  the  unex- 
liausted  tiends,  and  by  the  modern  conversion  or 
payment  in  money  of  the  victual  (that  is,  the  grain, 
ttieal,  &c.)  with  which  they  are  endowed,  accord- 
ing to  the  times'  prices. 

From  the  information  to  be  derived  from  the 
county  agricultural  reports  respecting  the  stipends 

*  Cowty  Agiieullttral  Reports  of  Scotland. 
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-of  the  Scottish' Clergy y  (confessedly  fouiide|IJn  gp$« 
neral  on  the  parochial  statistical  accpunts^  drawa 
up  perhaps  from  twenty-five  tQ  thirty  years  agoj 
and  front  the  increase  of  the  stipen.ds,  specified  ,io 
several  parishes^  in  the  counties  of  Benvic,  Dum- 
barton^ Uenfrew^  and  West  Lothian,  it  is  probable^ 
that  a  similar  comparative  increase  has  taken  place 
IE  the  stipends  of  all  these  764  benefices,  and  that 
the  Scottish  Clergy  in  the  possession  of  them,  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  average  incomes,  from  manses^ 
glebes,  and  stipends,  equal  to  £300  per  annum  ; 
and  allowing  one-third,  as  before  stated,  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  living,  and  in  the  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  &c.  virtually  equal  to  £400 
m  England :  and  that,  without  adding  this  one-third^ 
the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  Clergy,  in  number 
936  *,  are  in  possession  of  a  revenue  amounting  to 
£260,000  per  annum,  and  individually  on  the 
average  to  an  annual  income  of  £278 ;  that  is^ 
£23  per  annum  above  the  average  annual  income 

*  Singers,  before  cited,  p.  5.  And  in  reference  to  the  prin. 
dples  wfaieh  ought  to  regulate  the  augmentations  of  the  sti- 
peods  of  the  Scottish  Clergy,  he  says,  that  "  -the  medium 
^*  ratio  of  the  prices  of  necessaries,  of  labor,  and  of  land, 
**  would  perhaps  be  the  best  rule  for  augmentations  of  sti- 
^  pend.  And,  according  to  this  rule,  the  stipends  ought  to 
''  have  arisen  from'l  to  6,  since  the  year  1750.  Had  this  taken 
^  place,  the  lowest  stipend  at  present  vrould  have  been  about 
**  £150;  the  medium  £362;  and  the  maximum  £S35,'* 
p.  95,  Q6  ;  that  is,  if  his  meaning  be  not  misapprehended,  the 
average  incomes  of  the  Scottish  Clergy,  or  the  average  of 
tb^B  three  ratios  set  down  by  him,  would  and  ought  to  hav^ 
b^  jpearly  £^50  per  annum,  at  the  date  of  his  pamphlet* 

M     ■•-■■■  ■■•■ ' 
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'cif  the  parochial  Clergy  in  England,  and  even 
^etieding  in  a  smril  proportiDn  their  average  annual 
^cokne^  wpm  the  proposed  equalization  of  their 
^l^eral  revenue^  and  the  aug^nentation  of  it  by 
'the  Tiett  revenues  of  the  annihilated  Ceichedral  and 
<Jo!legiate  Churches. 

It  mast  not  be  said^  that  the  Scottish  Clergy  alone 
are  pressed  by  deductions  out  of  their  stipends  fiAr 
'various  purpose.    The  parochial  Clergy  in  Eng« 
'leind  ttre  chargeable  with  many  similar  ones,  under 
'Aie  names  of  first-fruits  and  tenths^  proeuratioiis 
'  and  syaodals,  visitation  fees,  and  subscriptions  foa 
'  the  orphflfns  and  widows  of  their  brethren  ;  and  if 
the  repairs  of  their  houses  and  outbtrildings^  and'  pS 
the  chancels  of  their  Churches  (generally  at  tihe 
expense  of  Ihe  incumbent?)  be  added^  the  parb- 
chial  Clergy  in  England  are  perhajw  more  pressed 
by  all  these  accumulated  charges^  than  the  Scottish 
Clergy :  and  with  the  latter,  they  are  likewise  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  all  parliamentary  and  paro- 
chial taxes. 

To  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  ecdesiastiqd 
establishment  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  proper  to  add, 
that  at  the  reformation  of  religion  in  that  kingdom, 
the  property  of  the  Church  in  tithe  or  tiend,  as  it  is 
there  stiled^  passed  by  gift  of  the  King  into  the 
hand9  of  Laymen,  and  who  are  thence  called 
Titulars  of  the  Ticnds.  The  payment  of  tithes  or 
tiends  to  these  Titulars  soon  became  a  cause  of 
complaint :  and  it  was  decreed  by  Charles  1st,  to 
trhtee  sole  arbitration  the  complaint  ^vas  referred, 
iiiii  tte  iud^proprietors  should  be  intitied  to  do- 
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.Biaad  a  valuation  of  their  tithes^  and  of  their  lands ; 

and  that,  instead  of  the  tithes  formerly  levied  in 

^ind^  a  fifth  part  of  the  nett  value  or  rent  of  the 

elands  should  be  for  ever  afterwards  taken  as  tl\e 

.value  of  the  tithes  or  tiends ;  and  that  the  Titulars. 

.  when  required^  should  be  obliged  to  sell  their  tithes 

'.Id  the  respective  land  pi^prietors  at  the  .stated 

;j>rice  of  nine  years  value.     The  Court  of  Tiends^ 

instituted  for  that  purpose^  and  whose  powers  were 

devolved'  in  1707  on  the  -  Court  of  Session,  was 

impowered  to  grant  out  of  such  fifth  parts^  stipends 

.  in.Bion^  and  grain  to  the  parochial  Mmisters,  and 

ftom  time  to  time  out  of  the  same  fund  to  augment 

*  them^  as  the  Court  should  judge  necessary  for  the 

Ministers'  adequate  support ;  and  when  the  value 

.of  such  fifth  parts  remaining  in  the  possession  of 

Che  Titulars  should  be  wholly  appropriated  to  the 

I  JMinisters'  stip^nds^    and  further  augmentations 

ahould  become  requisite^  then  such. augmentations 

Were  to  be  made  out  of  the  tithes  or  tiends  bought 

up  by  the  land  proprietors  of  the  titulars ;  and, 

finally,  when  this  fond  also  should  be  entirely  ex« 

..  bausted^  then  all  future  augmentations  .  should  h% 

made  out  of  the  lands  in  general  in  each  pmrish. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  '*  the  proprietors  of 

land  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  additions 

which  have  been  made  to  the  livings  of  the 

Clergy  from  the  unappropriated  tiends.     By  the 

^'  law  of  the  land,  these  tiends  are  burthened  with 

^  the  support  of  the  Established  Ministers ;  and 

^  it  was  undoubtedly  intended  by  the  Legislature, 

Z  that  this  support  should  keep  pa«e  wj(h  the 
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advancing  circumstances  of  society^  so  as  to 
ma  ntain  the  Clergy  in  the  rank  vi^hich  they'ori* 
ginally  occupied^  and  which  they  must  occupy^ 
in  order  to  be  respectable  and  useful.  With 
this  burthen^  every  proprietor  of  land  has  pur- 
'^  chased^  or  succeeded  to  his  estate ;  and  under 
'^  this  condition  of  supporting  the  Established 
**  Qergy,  every  Titular  has  obtained  tlie  gift  of 
''  his  tiends  *." 

It  appears^  then^  that  the  new  modelling  the- 

revenues  of  the  parochial  Clergy  in  England^  after 

^  the  plan  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland^  might  be  attend-- 

'  ed  by  an  immediate  advantage  to  them ;  but  surely 

not  in  proportion  to  the  disadvantage^  which  would 

.  result  from  such  an  improvident  alteration ;    an 

'.  advantage,  perhaps,  of  most  uncertain  continuance, 

and  without  doubt  most  inadequately  compensate* 

ing  the  almost  annihilation  of  our  ecclesiastical 

establishment. 

And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  revenues  of 
(he  parochial  Clergy  in  England  would  be  still 
more  largely  improved,  even  on  the  abolition  of 
certain  tithes,  and  on  the  regulation  of  others,  after 
.    tlie  example  of  Ireland,  if  similar  unions  of  pa- 
rishes in  England  were  to  take  place,  and  the  in- 
^   comes  of  the  parochial  Clergy  were  to  arise  from 
\  f  oneficcs  of  the  same  landed  extent  in  England  as 
m  Ireland. 
'   In  1792  the  then  existing  benefices  or  unions  ia 

Irc^land  were  1,120,  containing  each  on  the  average 

•     ■  ■  ■ 

r. 

•  Stirrmgl Agricultural  Rtport,  I&12i  p.  96,  97,  9%. 
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11^919  Irish  acres*.     In  1807^  many  separations 
having  subsequently  taken  place,  the  benefices  or  ' 
uiiionfl  were  stated  at  1^181  f ;  and  probably  some- 
separations  having  been  likewise  since  made^  the 
present  number  of  parochial  benefices  or  unions  in 
Ireland  may  be  estimated  at  1 ,200. 

Ireland  has  been  stated  to  contain  nearly 
19^600,000  J  statute  acres;  which  being  divided 
between  1,200  benefices  or  unions,  give  an  average 
extent  to  each  of  16,000  acres  and  upwards :  and, 

if  allowance  be  made  for  the  benefices  or  unions 

« 

in  cities  and  towns,  where  their  extent  is  probably 
much  below  this  amount,  each  country  benefice  or 
union  will .  possibly  contain  little  short  of  20,000 
statute  acres.  On  the  contrary,  in  England,  which 
contains  38,500,000  statute  acres  §,  the  parishes 
or  livings  comprehend  about  3,850  acres  on 
the  average ;  and  if  similar  allowance  be  made  for 
those  livings  in  cities  and  towns,  perhaps  about 
4,000  acres :  that  is,  one-fifth  part  of  the  presumed 
extent  of  a  benefice  or  union  in  Ireland. 

In  1799,  the  Tithes  and  Church  Revenues  in 
Ireland  were  said  to  amount  to  450,000/.  per  an* 
num  II .     But  since  that  period,  by  the  extension  of 

•  Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  ^  Map  of  Ireland,  1792.  The 
Irish  acre  is  to  the  English,  nearly  as  one  five-eights  to  oue« 
'  f  Carlisle's  Topographipal  Dictionary  of  Ireland,  under 
Ecclesiastical  Establisiiment,  in  1807* 

I  Newenbani's  Natural,  Political,  and  Commercial  Cir« 
cumstances  of  Ireland,  1809)  p«  6l« 

^  Dr.  Beeke  on  the  Income  Tax,  1800,  p.  14. 
U  Colonel  Keating's  Defence  of  Ireland,  1799* 
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tdl&ge  in  Ireland^  and  the  consequent  rise  in  th6 
rental  of  that  kingdom^  '^  the  Revenuies  of  the 
''  Clergy  have  been  prodigiously  augmented^  atidl' 
^'  may  now  vie  in  opulence  with  diose  of  most  ot^er 
countries :  though  in  consequence  of  the  unjuri^ 
abolition  of  the  Tithe  Agistments^  and  the  fiCia^' 
payment  of  small  tithes  in  most  places,   they, 
would  have  been  amongst  the  poorest  in  Eu^ 
r  rope  */' 

The  extension  of  tillage  in  Ireland  was  stated  in 
1805,  as  having  been  sixfold  within  the  p^ecedih^. 
tvventy-one  years  f ;  and  during  the.  last  ten  years, 
its  progressive  increase  must  have  be^n  rapidly  ac-^ 
celerated,  through  the  happy  effects  of  the  union 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  And  if  must  be  al« 
lowed^  that  the  Tithes  and  Church  Revenues  hf 
Ireland  have  been  likewise  largely  augment^ 
during  the  same  periods  |. 

A  late  writer  on  the  Statistics  of  Ireland,  sayi^ 
that  the  ''  Incomes  of  the  Church  Livings  in  Ire- 
land, are  generally  much  larger  than  in  England ; 
a  Living  of  5002.  per  annum  is  but  a  middling 
one;  and  any  thing  beneath  it,  is  considered 
very  low.  The  Livings  in  the  gift  of  the  Alrcfr- 
bisbop  of  Cashel,  are  worth  35,000/,  per  an- 
num ;  those  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
.*•  50,000/,;   those  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of 

♦  Newenham,  before  cited,  p.  233. 

+  Newenham  on  the  Populatiqu  of  Ireland,  1S05. 

X  The  average  nett  Income  of  the  P^irisbes  (includibg 
Deaneiies  and  Dignitaries)  in  nine  Dioceses  in  Ireland,  waa 
stated  in  3785,  at  133/.  per  annum.  Bishop  Woodwiird's  Pre? 
■ient  State  pf  the  Church  of  Ireland,  17S7,  p«  34» 
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«^  €offk,  30,000/.^-  a^  tliose  ht  tbe  gift  of;  the 
^{  isiishop  of  Ferns,  30,000/. :  A^  vsk  Cloyne,  tfafr^ 
'^  U^  Livings  worth  ixqoh  1^9004^  U^^JfJO^  pei;^ 
^5^  anmun ;  in  Cork,  two  of  J^OOQ^  With  iqimjc 
^'  from  700/.  to  800/. ;  and,  in  Killaloe.(^i£h  h^ft 
^h  only  109^  Braefices)  maiiy  wd  WQrt^  l^dOiM.  ptr 
^aiHiuw.*/' 

So  i&ewise  says  anot^.  la^  <^ala^iical  vrib^ 
om  Indand.  ''  In  the.  IHocese  of  Cloyo^  tbraci 
'^  «e  56  Benefices^  whose,  Revenute  amount  tor 
%  40jQOQL  per  annom-:  and  in  the  Uttk  Biocm^ 
^f-.^Ap6s,  which  is  chiefly  imdeir  tHhi^;  (herei  are 
^f'  eight  Benefices  worth  IfiO&L  and  Hpiw^nia^f '  r 
t  Thieve  accounts  of  the  magnitiidet  of  ihei  incomes; 
4^  (he  Parochial:  Ckxjgy  in  irdand  uie  entitled  to 
^  credit^  and  ace  snpparted  hy  this  circamstance, 
tfiatj,  froisi  the  gceal  svenge  ektent  of  the  Country 
Parishes^  a  reiy  smaH  chargse  per  acre  for  Tithes,^ 
^fjU  cr6ttte  Ptoochial  Inoomes  of  800/.  or  ],OQD£ 
peirahninsL 

The  Cleigy  of  the  Bstablisbedr  Ohorch  in  Ire*' 
Uod,  consist  of  2S  Archhishops  and  Bishops^  about 
900  Dignitaries^  and  about  1^800  Parochial  In* 
cumbents :  and  it  is  presumable^  that  the-  gvoM 
^ig^pregale  amount  from  Tithes  and  Cborch  Re- 
venues is  divided  amongst  them  in  the  following 
proportions. 

*  Wakefield's  Statistical  Account  of  Ireland,  ISXS,  vol.  2« 
FP-  469,  472. 

t  Neweubatn's  Circumttai^cet  of  Ireland^ -before  dted, 
4).  t233,  note. 

i  Carlisle's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  Irekud|  ao)lei» 
each  See* 
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•  The  Episcopal  Incomes  were  estimated  in  1779 
at 74,700  per  annum*;  and  in  1813,  they  wctc 
stated  at-thtf  increased  amount  of  146,200  f  ,  having ' 
been  nearly  doubled  in  a  period  of  little  more  than 
thirty  years.  *     ' 

-  The  -incomes  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
Dignified  Clergy,  chiefly  arise,  as  it  is  conceived^ 
ftom  the  incomes  of  Livings  generally  annexed  to 
thisir  reipective  Dignities;];.  In  the;  Churcties  of 
these  annexed  Livings,  the  Dignitaries  commonly 
officiatii;  and  they  appear  *  to  be  the  most  usual 
Ministers  in  the  Cathedrals  to  which  they  belong, 
ivhe)re  their  Cathedral  Churches  are  in  existence,' 
and  in  which  Divine  Service  is  continued  to  bo 
celebrated.  The  incomes  of  many  Dignitaries  are* 
exceedingly  small,  as  for  instance  in  the  Cathedral* 
Churches  of  Clonfort,  Kilmacduagh,  &c.  :•  and 
therefore  it  may  not  be  rashly  admitted,  that  each. 
Dignitary  is  in  possession  of  an  income  of  1002. 
per  annum  only  on  the  average  unconnected  with 
any  parochial  emoluments;  and  that  the  gross 
aggregate  income  of  the  Dignified  Clergy  (merely 
as  Dignitaries)  does  not  exceed  30,000/.  per 
annum. 

The  incomes  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  hav^  been 

*  Voung'sTour  in  Ireland,  2  vols.  1781. 

t  Wakefield,  before  cited,  vol.  2.  p.  469.  He  states  only 
125,0001.  y  but  the  sums  opposite  to  each  See,  amount  to 
146,000/. 

t  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Dignities  in  Ireland  depend  on 
**  Tithes."  Bishop  Woodward's  Present  State  of  the  ChuwU 
f  f  Ijreland,  1787,  p.  67^ 
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lately  stated  (at  leasts  by  implication)  at  500,000  L 
per  annum*;  and  considering  the  landed  extent, 
^f  the  Benefices  or  unions^  and  the  before  men- . 
tioned  aggregate  values  of  many  Benefices  in  ccr* 
tain  Dioceses,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  state- 
ment^ though  there  may  be  many  Livings  of  small 
valne^  is  correct. 

The  gross  aggregate  Revenues  of  the  Establish- , 
ed  Church  in  Ireland,  amount  then  probably  a^ 
Hm  time  to  about  676,0002.  per  annum,  and  have 
increased  full  fifty  per  cent,  since  1779.  And^  if 
a^  aggregate  income  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  was 
^ually  apportioned  to  each  Benefice  or  Union, 
CKery  incumbent  would  enjoy  an  average  income 
of  nearly  420/.  per  annum,  notwithstanding  the 
abplition  of  Agistment  Tithes  (wrested  from  the 
Clergy,  contrary  to  the  constitution,  law,  and  com- 
mon sense,)  the  non-payment  of  small  Tithes  iit 
Biany  parts,  and  the  mere  acknowlegement  in 
many  others  of  sixpence  only  for  any  quantity  of 
bay,  (i^,  <&c.  f  p  And  an  income  of  420/.  per  an- 

m 

^  Wakefield,  voL  2.  p.  65S« 

f  It  would  h%  difficult  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
prevailing  discontent  in  Irelandj  respecting  the  payment  of 
Tithes,  if  the  following  statement  of  the  general  charge  for 
them  per  acre,  be  correct.  Wheat  valued  at  24#.,  but  usually 
charged  at  12i« ;  barley  ipi.  6i/.,  usually  charged  9f.  Suf; 
oats  l6f.,  usually  charged  7x. ;  meadow  12#.  6</»,  usually 
charged  6s;  and  potatoes  28j.,  usually  charged  Ss.  And,  if 
the  Irish  acre  is  taken  for  making  the  charge,  it  will  be  re- 
duced a  third  part ;  as  the  Irish  acre,  as  before  mentioned^ 
la  to  the  Statute  acre  as  nearly  one  five-eighths  to  one.  Mr, 
PameU's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons^  May  1%  I^^d* 
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pwsk  in  Ireland^  allowing^  one^third  for  the  differ*. 
€tice  of  Livings  &c.  &c.  in  Ireland  and  England;.; 
xannot  be  estimated  at  lesa  than  equal  to  5601.'  ixfi 
Engbnd  ;  and  which  is  an  income  doable  in  valued 
to  the  equalized  average  incomes  of  the-  Barochial* 
Clergy  in  England^  even  with  the  proposed  augf- 
mentation  of  them  by  the  nett  Revenues  of  tbM^ 
annihilated  Cathedral  and  CoU^iate  Chnrchasi 
•  The  abolition  of  Tithe  Agistroenta  in  iKlan^ 
has  been  called  unjust.  It  was  no  less  impolitio;' 
and,  proceeding  solely  from  a  violent  exertioi^  o9 
nrbitrary  power  in  the  Irtslv  Commons  of  that  p^ 
riod,  and  unsanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  it  w«# 
illegal  and  unconstitutional.  And  to  its  operatkMlr 
trhich  must  be  considered  as  tantamount  to  a  jfef^^ 
manent  bounty  upon  grazing,  together  with  tlie^ 
diminished  payments  for  smidl  Titbes>  may  beal^' 
tributed  the  wretched  and  impoverished  state  of 
agriculture  in  Ireland,  until  the  close  of  the  lasf 
eenlury. 

It  would  be  uselesa  to  enter  further  into  a  dis^ 
cussion  of  the  scheme  of  altering  the  Tithe  System 
in  England,  with  the  adoption  of  unions,  after  the 
example  of  Ireland ;  because,  though  the  incum- 
bents of  the  small  Livings  might  be  bene6ted  by 
the  practice  of  unions,  yet  the  present  state  of 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Property,  and  of  ibe  P*** 
rochial  Divisions  in  this  kingdom,  the  ancient  and 
sanctioned  rights  of  the  Established  Church,  th/6 
continually  growing  value  of  Church  Patronage, 
i^nd  the  iucieasing  population  and  consequent  w* 
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Nor  is  the  plan  of  appropriating  the  Revenatt' 
cff  the  Parochial  Clergy  in  England  to  the  service 
of  the  State  as  well  as  of  Religion^  after  the  ex* 
ample  of  the  Protestant  Swiss  Cantons^  more  jost^ 
wise,  or  feasible;  atid  it  may  be  reasonably  donbt-' 
^,  whether  the  adoption  of  it,  if  practicable,  would 
liot  prove  prejudicial  to  society,  by  loosening  the 
Airids  of  the  people  at  large  in  respect  to  the' 
permanence  of  pitoperty  in  general,  and  by  weak-- 
ening  the  credit  and  lessening  the  influence  oC 
Iftdigion,  in  the  persons  and  situations  t)if  its  Mi- 
nisters. 

In  so  poor  and  cheap  a  country 'as  Switzerland, 
in  whicb  a  luxurious  or  extraVti)^nt  mode  of 
living  is  generally  reprobated,  and  in  which  the 
simplest  habits  oi  industry  and  frugality  may  be 
usually  olbserved  amongst  all  ranks  of  pec^Ie, 
though  the  incomes  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  may 
be  small*,  they  mdy  nevertheless  be  fully  ade* 

'  ^  ''  la  the  Caaion  of  Berne,  the  maintenance  of  the 
^  Clergy  consists  principally  in  an  allowance  from  the  StaU 
^'  of  corn  and  wine,  and  a  very  tniaH  stipend  in  money,  as 
*  it  has  not  received  any  very  considerable  increase  since 
^*  the  time  of  Calvin.  But  they  have  alT  comfortable  houses 
''  and  glebes ;  and  I  am  assured  by  a  Gentleman  of  that 
^  Canton,  equaUy  well  acquainted  with  this  kingdom,  that 
<#  the  average  Income  of  the  Clergy  there  pott  them  in  a 
^  state  more  comfortable,  and  in  a  better  relative  aituAtion, 
^'  than  the  average  above  stateil  {inSiT^i  aumin;  in  Ire. 
#'  land)  would  place  a  Clet^man  in  this  cooatry.    The  sa«r 
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quate  to  a  decent  and  comfortable  maintenanfce 
and  independence^  according^  to  the  fashion  and 
custom  of  that  country.     Nor  is  it  fair  to  insinuate 
the  same  hopes  and  wishes  in  England ;  because^ 
that  in  Switzerland,  after  allowing*  a  provision  for 
t)ieir  Ministers  of  Religion  out  of  the  ancient  re- . 
venues  of  their  Churchy  there  still,  remains  a  great^ 
overplus  for  the  support  of  the  poor.     For  let  it 
be  recollected^    that  the  whole   revenue   of  the, 
Church  in  the  Swiss  Cantons^  which  renounced 
Popery,  was  converted  into  a  Fund  for  these  pur-, 
poses,  and  must  produce  a  very  large  annual  re- 
turn ;  and  that  the  number  of  the  actual  poor  must 
be  inconsiderable^   in  a  country,  where  all  are 
brought  up  to  provide  for  their  own  maintenance^' 
and  where  ev^.  one,  capable  of  earning  a  sub-, 
sistence,  is  not  permitted  to  live  in  idleness,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.     Whilst,  on  the  coft- 
trary,  in  England,  the  present  situation   of  the 

* 

r 

'^  lary  of  a  Minister,  in  Geneva,  (hough  small,  not  more 
*'  than  £60  a  year,  is  yet  competent  to  support  him  with  de* 
**  cency."  Bishop  Woodward's  present  State  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  17  S7,  p.  37* 

•  **  It  is  remarked  by  Dr,  Meore  (Travels  in  France,  &c. 
'^  Letter  30,)  that  the  peasantry  is  uncommonly  wealtbj 
*^  throughout  the  whole  Canton  of  Berne  ;  and  yet  we 
*^  know,  that  they  pay  tithe  in  its  worst  form,  as  a  tax  to 
''  the  state ;  nay,  that  the  produce  of  it  is  not  expended 
*'  among  those  who  pay  it,  but  great  sums  of  that  produce 
*^  are  hoarded  up  as  a  state  treasure,  eve^i  to  the  amount  of 
"  several  millions.'^  Letter  to  W.  W.  Pole,  Esq,  on  the 
Commutation  of  Tithies  in  Ireland,  ISIO,  p.  IK 
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"CSitirth^  the  stile  of  living,  the  price  of  provisions, 

and  the  number  and  condition  of  the  poor,  are  so 

materially  different^  as  almost  to  deny,  not  only 

the  possibility  of  any  just  comparison^  but  of  any 

'comparison  at  all. 

i     The  undiminished  Revenues^  which  the  Church 

.  of  England  enjoyed  previous  to  the  Reformation, 

might,  indeed,  be  fully  adequate  to  the  same  good 

works  in  this  kingdom,  as  they  are  in  Switzer- 

iland.     But,  when  it  is  remembered,*  how  much 

the  Revenues  of  our  Church  have  been  reduced^ 

.  th^re  is  no  reasonable  ground  to  form  such  ex- 

^  pectations  from  them^  at  this  time.     At  and  since 

'  the  Reformation^  our  Church  hath  been  deprived 

''of  at  least  two-thirds  of  her  revenues,  if  we  may 

believe  what  we  are  told  by  several  ancient  and 

•  modern  writers  j  which  two-thirds,  according  to 
'  the  before  stated  collective  revenues  of  the  present 

Episcopal,  Dignified,  and  Parochial  Clergy,  would 
,  now  be  worth  nearly  six  millions  sterling  per  an- 
num, and  possibly  a  much  larger  sum ;  as  the  pos- 
sessions, which  have  been  taken  away  from  the 
'  Church,  have  invariably  consisted  of  her  most 
valuable  property  in  lands  and  tithes,  but  chiefly 
of  the  former. 

Six  millions  sterling  are  probably  about  equal 

•  to  the  yearly  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the 
'  whole  kingdom  at  this  time,  allowing  even  for 

a  great  increase  of  expense,  since  the  last  in- 
quiry was '  made  into  the  annual  amount  of  the 
poors  rates*:    a  tax^    which  beara   hard    upon 

^  Of  tbe  groM  sum  of  money  raised  by  poors  rates  id  Ergr 
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.every  description  of  people;  wheie dimiaittioii'iQr 
^annihilation^  were  it  possible^  would  obviate  one 
of  the  nio6t  common  sources  oi  national  com- 
plaint; and  whose  existence  is  one  of  the  defects 
in  our  Constitution^  which,  as  it  is  human^  cannot 
ibe  perfect.  But  to  propose  the  aecomplishfliiieiit  of 
.the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  even  in  part  otAy, 
after  the  example  of  the  Protestant  Swiss  Cantontf^ 
•out  of  the  present  diminished  Revenned  of  the 
CJhurch^  (and  which  are  ahready  .chai^;eable^  m 
Just  proportion^  to  the  maintenance  of  tiie:poor, 
and  to  all  other  parochial  taxes^)  would  he  most 
oppressive^  and  in  fact  impractkable.  For^  thoi^ 
the  Church  may  stilL  be  in  possession  of  a  consiA^ 
able  revenue  in  the  aggregate^  yet  she  hfUh  a 

land  for  the  year  ending  atEastei'  1803,  mlmo«t  foai^fifthsy 
or  nearly  <£4,26*S,000  was  expended  in  and  for  the  -  a8«  jof 
the  poor;  the  remaining  fifth  was  disbursed  in  YariQai 
county  expenses,  unconnected  with  the  poor. 

According  to  a  Report  lately  printed  by  order  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  the  amount  of  the  poors  rates  tod 
other  rates,  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and 
highways,  rai^d  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  eodipg 
March  !iSth,  1815,  (including  an  approximate  proporiioqsi 
addition  for  854  paiishes  and  places  which  l^ad  made  no  re* 
turns,)  is  piobably  rather  short  of  j^/, 50,000 :  out  of  which, 
if  one-fifth  be  deducted  for  expenditures  not  connected  with 
the  poor>  (though  possibly  a  much  larger  sum  ought  to  b« 
allowed  on  account  of  the  increased  military  expenses  paid 
out.of  the  poors  rates,  and  on  ^ceount  of  the  bighi\'ay  rales 
bjeing  taken  into  the  i£7',5 00,000,)  it  will  appear,  that  the 
yearly  maintenance  of  the  poor,  in  twelve  years  ending 
March  25th,  1815,  has  increased  from  £i,'26S, OCO  to  about 
iC;i,000,000. 
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HMimber  of  sons  and  dependents  to  maintain  ;  and  - 
-whose  situations  in  general  bear  the  strongest  tes- 
'4iHH)ny  to  the  truth  of  an  assertion^  usually  ascribed 

4o  the  late  Lord  Chatham,  that  ''  The  Church, 
•«  Godbkss  It,  hath  but  a  pittance." 

The  partisans  of  Church  Reformation  yet  go  on 

to  say,  if  the  inoomes  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  be 
^-Mt  dualized,  however,  let  all  those  Cathedra! 

^dignities  and  distinctions  be  abolished,  from  which 
'^rach  large  pe?enues  are  derived,  for  no  apparent 

•  feervioe  whatever ;  and,  if  these  Catliedral  reve- 
nues are  not  converted  to  the  use  of  the  Parochial* 

'  CHeigy,  they  may  be  appropriated  to  some  chari^ 
tsMe  and  pious  uses.     For  instance,  they  may  be 
->given  to  the  kingdom  at  large  in  aid  of  the  poors 
fates ;  or  they  may  be  made  •a  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the^vndows  and  orphans  of  the  Clergy ; 
^or  Ihey  may  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  State, 
1o  whom  all  those  ecclesiastical  rights  and  pes- 
'Mssions,  which  are  now  judged  useless  or  inex- 
'pedient,  ought  4n  equity  to  revert:    for  all  the 
property  of  the  Church,   whether   in   lands  or 
tithes,  bath  been  really  derived  from  the  State ; 
-tind  by  the  resumption  of  the  whole,  the  State 

*  wwld  only  gain  the  re-possession,  of  that  which 
originally  belonged  to  her. 

Enough  hath  been  already  said  to  shew,  that 
the  suggested  plans,  of  an  alteration  tn  the  dis* 
•|K>8d  of  the  Ecderfastieal  Revenues,  ivould  not 
materially  benefit  the  Parochial  Clergy  of  this 
kingdcHU  ;  and  that  the  politicat  advantages,  which 
are  so  plau^ibly^  warmly  and  earnestly  holden 
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forth  in  the  defence  and  reeommendation  of  sMh 
plans^  would^  in  all  human  probability^  be  eon- 
Terted  into  very  opposite  effects;  into  evils  -of  a 
most  dangerous  tendency  to  Religion^  and  to 
Society.  However^  the  scheme  of  abolishing  the 
.  Dignified  Clergy  seems  to  be  the  most  favorite  no- 
tion of  modern  ecclesiastical  reformers.;  and^,  if 
they  could  bring  it  to  pass^  they  would  regard^ 
neither  the  means  nor  the  consequences  of  doing 
ity  nor  hi  what  manner  the  application  of  the 
revenues  of  such  Dignified  Clergy^  would  answer 
Che  puirposes  they  intend  by  it  t 

Tbus^  when  tliey  say^  Let  the  revenue  of  th6 
Dignified  Clergy  be  given  in  aid  of  the  pocMra  ralet 
tliroughout  the  kingdom,  they  do  not  consider, 
that^  when  all  the  necessary  deductions  are  viade, 
for  the  constant  inspection  over  such  a  scattered 
property  from  which  that  revenue  is  derived,  for 
collecting  the  income  arising  front  it^  and  for  re* 
mitting  the  nett  produce  of  it  in  due  proportion  to 
each  parish,  so  very  considerable  a  share  of  that 
revenue  would  unavoidably  sink  into  the  pockets 
of  the  agents  thus  employed  in  the  management  of 
it,  that  thel-e  would  scarcely  be  found  a  parish  re- 
lieved or  assisted,  in  any  important  degree,  by  the 
allotted  portion  of  it. 

Thus,  when  they  say.  Let  the  revenue  of  the 
.  Dignified  Clergy  be  converted  into  a  fund  for  t|ie 
maintenance  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
Clergy,  they  secretly  applaud  tliemselves  for  thQ 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  prc^osal;  as  the 
Clergy,   they  think^    cannot  surely  object  to  it. 
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tfeheli  iiicy  reflect,  AkU  in  cud  «ff  their  arm 
(Aegths^  H  more  ample  pwffnbn  wiH  be  liiEde  for 
Umr  iHdown  and  cldldRn>  and  #faa  may  fhag 
a^joy  perfaapi  t  more  comfevtifele  lUaiitteAanM 
fhan  could  be  draWn  firott  amafl  liTitig^^  kbd  may 
hf  thia  mean  teceite  ar  cdihparalxve  alletiatioii  o^ 
mmofWs  altbe  kxto  of  ah  huabMd^  a  paMot^  and  « 
pMsctor.  •  l^boogh  U  madt  bar  mcknoMegcA,  Aat 
flie  eadeif  tfaig  propoaal  iabene^ent  and  bomaiie^ 
;^  it  it  somewhat  too  Eke  deaiaiidiiif^  a  tery  ex*^ 
iMMgaat  price  for  the  neoeaiarieB  of  life  firom  a 
iten  in  his  lifetime^  in  order  ta  bettoit^  at  MDinti 
Mare  period,  a  paiictf  the  produce  of  such  ex^ 
IMion^  on  hia  wkkrwed  wife  and  AAalem  duf^ 
dien ;  thnt  preventiii^  faim  from  tharing,  in  bin 
own  pecaon,  in  all  the  good  thfaiga,  to  which  hb 
occopatiaii  might  entitle  knm^  and  iti  nndtminuihed 
prate  might  enaUe  him  to  procure:  Bat,  witte 
alk  gwtaAii  acknowl^meat  ot  the  munificence  of 
tiie  Laitf>  and  with  att.  due  pndse  to  the  Gtergy 
Ihmpaelves,  there  ia  scarcdy  a  neeessiQr  for  ao  great 
aaid  haaardooa  a  sacrifice^  for  the  eatablishmeni  o^ 
aachaiimd  The  Tarioua  noUe  public  chartties, 
iaipfNHrted  by  both  the  Laity  and  Clergy^  and  the 
iKSf  conaideraUe  provincial  gnbaeriptiens  made 
annually  throaghont  the  kingdom^  chiefly,  by  the 
Cfergy  thcmaehrefi,  aflbrd^  though  not  an  ampK 
jpet  a  moderate  relief/ to  the  widows  and  orphans 
^  ihe  Chnfch ;  hardly  an  instance  of  n^ect  or 
omission  occurs,  eYen  of  those  who  are  liot  so 
WOTthy  of  assistance ;  widows,  for  the  most  part, 
%ie  decently  supported  by  these  charities  and  sab« 
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scriptions;  and  their  children^  when  arrived  a^ 
proper  ages^  are  placed  <mt  by  the  same  charitable 
funds^  in  suitable  lines  of  life^  in  order  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  dne  time,  and  not  to  remaioj  m 
constant  burthen  on  society. 

And  thus  when  the  Church  Reformista  proceed, 
to  say^  Let  the  Revenue  of  the  Dignified  Cleigy 
be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  assert, 
that  the  property  of  the  Church  is  the  property  of 
the  State/  which,  according  to  them,  may  and 
ought  to  be  resumed,  whenever  the  necessities  .of 
the  State  required  it,  or  the  continuance  of  that 
property  in  the  possession  and  for  the  use  of  the 
Church,  should  be  deemedjnexpedient,  they  most' 
plainly  insinuate  their  wishes,  and  directly  recopH. 
mend  the  execution  of  such  a  project  And  it  is* 
not  uncharitable  to  presume,  that  they  would  prth 
bably  assist,  with  a  willing  heart  and  ready  haiid|» 
in  such  an  iniquitous  and  sacrilegious  plunder; 
and  that  rather  than  forego  the  accomplishment 
of  their  views,  they  would  even  risk  some  degree 
of  danger  to  their  own  property  and  rights :  whicli^^ 
however^,  they  would  endeavour  to  secure  fimv 
depredation  and  infringement,  by  the  adoption  of 
those  very  measures  of  protection,  which  they 
will  not  allow  to  the  persons  attacked  by  them. 
.  It  is  very  difiicult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  idea,' 
that  the  property  of  the  Church  is  the  property  of 
thc  State,  and  that  the  public  hath  a .  right  to  re* 
sum^  the  possession  of  it. 

Upon  a  supposition,  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  was  originally  a  doiiation  from  the  State, 
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ijkt  it  does  not  appiear^  upon  what  grounds^  the 
SStafe  can  found  a  rig^ht  to  reclaim  it.  Or^  ad'- 
nntting  that  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  sup-* 
position^  does  the  act  of  giving  imply  the  right  of 
resumption  also  ?  The  gifts  of  private  individuals^ 
between  man  and  mah^  are  esteemed  so  valid  and 
permanent,  as  not  to  admit  ithe  shadow  of  a  re* 
snmptive  plea.  Why,  then,  is  the  great  individual, 
fhe  Cotnmunity,  to  be  invested  with  a  privil^e,  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  very  laws,  by  which  she 
binds  all  her  members  in  their  private  capacities  ? 
Or,  is  it,  because  she  is  the  depositary  of  the  su«- 
pttme  power,  and  is  therefore  able  to  enforce  her 
irill,  though  the  execution  of  it  may  be  Dnost  unjust 
and  dangerous  ?  If  so,  is  not  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding very  analogous  to  the  common  proverb  of> 
^  Might  overcoming  right  *  ?" 

But,  in  respect  to  the  Church  lands,  the  State 
never  had  any  connection  with  or  interest  in  them^ 
lis  they  have  been  almost  intirely  derived  from  the 
i^icduntary,  pious  and  munificent  donation  of  Kings^ 
Nobles  arid  Others,  their  original  proprietors,  and 
bave  been  always  considei'ed,  as  a  distinct  and  in* 
alienable  property.  And,  in  respect  to  tithes,  the 
Stkte  never  bad  any  claim  upon  them,  or  ever  had 
them  in  her  possession :  they  arose  from  the  same 

-^N#«  We  have  heard  indeed  of  such  a  thing  at  the  oroai* 
**  potence  of  Parliament ;  but  it  becomes  not  me  to  say,  what 
**  the  British  Legislature  may,  or  may  not  have  the  power  to 
**  do ;  but  oiie  thing  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  it  will  not 
**  give  its  sanction  to  wrong  and  injustice."  Three  Lettcirs 
on  Tithes  and  Tithe^Auociators,  179<>9  p>  46* 
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liberal  stnurce,  u  the  Chnrch  hnds,  aBd>  fixiin  the 
f  ffst  oifigin  of  them  in  this  kingdom,  have  be^ 
^constantly  appropriated  to  the  support  of  r^li^cii  | 
and,  so  &r  hath  the  State  been  from  asserting  -f 
^ht  to  them  at  any  period,  that  she  hath  by 
various  positive  hws  settled  them  on  her  Glcrgyl 
ms  their  portion  and  inheritance  for  erer. 

It  is  attempted  to  assist  and  strengthen  the  ai> 
gument,  in  favor  of  a  resumption  of  omr  CSmvck 
property,  by  the  late  example  of  Franoe,  thoagh  it 
will  not  gain  any  real  or  creditable  npport  fraM 
the  comparison.  France,  it  is  said,  absc^tdy  an^ 
iiihilated  all  the  property  of  the  Churchy  by  tli( 
sale  of  its  lands,  and  by  the  abolition  of  tithes.  Mi 
fixed  tlie  maintenance  of  the  Parish  Priests,  (vdio^ 
with  a  few  of  the  Bishops  alone  remained  of  aO 
her  numerous  Clergy,)  at  certain  determinate  sa* 
laries^  payable  out  of  the  public  treasury. 

It  is  granted,  that,  during  the  raging  paroxysm 
of  insanity,  under  which  that  nation  laboured,  sndl 
things  vrere  done ;  but,  however,  it  does  not  fdM- 
low,  that  such  alterations  were  justifiable,  or  wiB 
be  finally  established  on  the  return  of  a  penrni* 
nenlly  settled  government  in  that  kingdom. 

Of  the  immediate  consequences  of  them,  a  jiid|^ 
ment  was  ei^ly  formed  from  a  perusal  of  the  author 
Irized  French  Papers;  and  soon  convinced  the  most 
prejudiced  and  obstinate,  who  were  open  to  eon- 
viction,  that  in  the  annihilation  of  their  revenues, 
the  French  Convention  or  National  Assembly,  vir- 
tually, annihilated  their  Clergy,  and  in  their  de* 
ftruction  worked  the  destruction  of  religion  abo; 
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iiid  iiM,  (in  cdtiM^tt^iice  of  the  people  being  freei 
fttom  all  religioni  inflnenM  and  restritintj  rleei 
I^Mphaneness  and  immoralitj  stalked  botdly^  TTith^ 
oat  disguise  and  in  every  shape^  ationgst  all  tafnk^; 
ftad  without  either  #hi^e  w  remOr^  in  tho^  Who 
Wer6  most  notdrious  for  theM ;  ihnt  in^delity  vm 
li6  hmger  a  term  of  reproach^  but  a  cause  of  tti^ 
tilriph  a<id  exultation ;  and  that^  in  furthef  ptoOf  of 
the  height  to  which  hurtian  depravity  could  ascend^ 
even  Atheism  erected  its  standard^  whose  principlei 
AittM  scarcely  fail  of  being  fondly  received  by  th^ 
Imft  of  the  nation^  after  having  been  so  warmly^, 
fitadecently  and  audaciously  avowed  in  their  publie 
iltemblies^  and^  to  their  everlasting  infemy^  iSat"* 
lered  and  applauded  by  their  Legislatoris. 

It  is^  indeed^  impossible  to  reflect  upon  the  late 
conduct  of  France^  without  the  most  painful  sen- 
wtions^  without  horror  and  disgust^  and  withouit 
Iffeathing  the  most  fervent  wishes^  that  every 
fiatkMi  may  eter  escape  similar  wickedneas^  misery 
Mid  punishment !  And^  as  it  is  equally  impossible 
t0  foresee  the  whole  consequences  of  a  spirit  df 
feanovation,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  parti- 
cidar^  through  every  rank  and  situation  in  life, 
ili6ukl  be  always  ''  conscious  of  the  blessings  of 
a  free  government,  and  should  be  well  avrare, 
how  very  litfle  they  have  to  gain,  and  how  very 
mueh  they  have  to  lose,  by  any  revolution/* 
But  to  return,  to  offer  any  comparison  between 
the  present  state  <tf  the  Establishment  of  the  Church 
4rf  England,  and  the  state  of  the  GalKcan  Churchy 
pn;viotts  to  the  late  revolution,  is  unftiir  add  ua-* 
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grounded ;  because^  thoogh  the  name  of  an  Est^* 
blished  Church  was  applicable  to  both^  yet  iq  point 
of  doctrine^  constitution^  and  revenue^  they  were 
inost  essentially  different. 

^  The  Church  of  France  was^  in  faith>  prf^ctit^ 
and  establishment^  in  a  similar  or  more  depra¥ed 
state^  than  the  Church  of  England,  prior  to  ^ff 
Reformation.     Her  faith  was  corrupt,  and  aui- 
warranted  from  Scripture :  by  teaching  for  doc- 
^ines  the  fancies  and  commandments  of  men,  she 
had  adulterated  the  pure  wor4  of  (he  Gospel ;  the 
true  l^nowlege  of  which  was  not  to  be  acquired  bj 
(he  great  mass  of  the  people,  from  being  denie4 
.the  free  use  of  the  Scriptur^p,  in  their   nativ<p 
tongue.    Her  constitution,  and  the  application .  of 
her  revenues,  were  not  less  reprehensible ;  though 
possessed  of  an  immense  revenue,  possibly,  much 
larger  in  comparison  than  the  Clergy  ey^r  enjoyed 
in  England,  during  the  time  of  Popery,  and  thoug||i 
it  might  have  been  proportionally  adapted  to  the 
number  of  the  Clergy  who  ought  tq  have  been  par*- 
takers  of  it,  yet  the  Religious  Houses  consumed 
the  greatest  portion :  the  real  Clergy,  whether 
episcopal,  dignified,  ox  parochial,  divided  only  a 
comparatively  moderate  share  amongst  them.    Be- 
sides, all  her  valuable  preferments,  and  those  in 
general  were  of  a  secular  nature,  were  disposed  of, 
in  proportion  to  their  value,  in  favor  of  noble  Fa- 
mily-interests, or  of  recommendations  from  the  No- 
bility ;  and,  according  as  these  appointments  were 
more  or  less  an  object  of  pursuit,  so,  on  the  attain- 
ment of  them,  vrere  their  peculiar  duties,  pri^ 
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jportionably  neglected/ or  inattentively  committed 
'1o  the  care  of  others.  * 

On  the  contrary,  the  Church  of  England^  neither 
-teaches  corrupted  doctrines^  nor  instills  corrupt 
practices ;  she  does  not  deny  her  members  the  free 
luse  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  language, 
or  the  liberty  of  examining,  Ulustrating  and  ex- 
plaining them;  she,  since  the  Reformation,  pos- 
sesses no  immense  revenue,  but  a  bare  subsistence 
for  her  Clergy  individually ;  she  hath  no  Religious 
:  Houses  to  partake  of  her  revenues,  nor  secular 
•pvefierments  to  bestow  on  the  idle  and  the  neg« 
•l%ent;  all  her  sons,  employed  in  her  offices,  are, 
imrith  few  exceptions,  ever  intent  upon  their  ap- 
.prbpriate  duties,  and  would  be  still  more  diligent  in 
:the  discharge  of  those  duties,  were  each  of  them 
possessed  of  a  more  enlarged    and  comfortable 
independence,  and  furnished  with  more  suitable 
.-places  of  abode. 

The  present  state,  then,  of  the  English  Estiablish^ 
ment  precludes  all  ground  of  just  comparison,  with 
the  late  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  Fitince- 
.And  the  drawing  and  spreading  of  such  compari- 
sons cannot  be  defended ;  as  they  are  founded  on 
erroneous  principles,  and  are  calculated  to  intro* 
duce  an  unjustifiable  and  dangerous  experiment. 
But  ''  No  man  should  enviously  regard  the  pro- 
''  perty  of  the  Church,  or  consider  it  as  the  he- 
^'  reditary  possession  of  any  particular  class  of 
J^  people.     The  property  of  the  Church  is,  indeed, 
'*  the  real  property  of  those  who  at  present  posses^. 
«'  it^  biH  it  may  be  esteemed  the  reversionary  pro- 
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^'  party  of  maif  fiunily  in  the  kingdom;  it  in 
'^  somewhat  that  every  man  fanth  a  title  to,  amp 
^  imd  above  that  vAiifk  he  can  produce  hia  pvch« 
^  nents  for.  Look  at  the  possesson  of  B«ho|i» 
^^  rieki^  Deaneries^  Prebends,  Rectpries^  and  all 
^  other  emohunents  of  the  Churchy  and  ycm  will 
^  find  them  descended  from  the  Noblity,  the 
^  Gentry^  Uie  Commonalty,  firom  aU  nuiks,  prqir 
^  Cessions  and  inrders  of  the  State.  }  say^  ^guij 
^'  the  propeity  of  the  Church  ought  to  he  coih 

siderod,  ns  the  property  off  the  Kingdoai  at laigej 

1  do  not  mean,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  part  of  tkd 
*f  kingdom,  which  is  given  to  the  Church  by  the 
^  common  or  statute  law  of  the  kingdom ;  bat  af 
'^  the  individualfi  who  enjoy  it,  are  or  may  be,  ini| 
^'  saccession  of  yefirs,  token  firom  eveiy  fiimily  in 
^  the  kingdom  ♦ '• 

The  Church  Heformers,  unwilling  to  give  up 
their  favorite  scheme  of  an  alteration  or  reductioii 
in  the  present  ]Bstabliahment,  yet  start  an  objection^ 
in  the  following  terms, 

In  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  they  say,  the 
puoc  were  mi^intained  out  of  the  Church  stocHi 
which  practice  was  not  of  short  duration,  but  pre? 
vailed  more  or  less  through  a  great  many  subse? 
quent  ages :  at  first,  it  was  enjoined  by[tlie  Churdi^ 
in  con&rmity  to  the  apostolic  usages ;  but,  when 
the  Clergy  became  invested  with  a  legal  rig;ht  tQ 
tithes,  it  wras  then  sanctioned  by  civil  authority 
|dso:  th(e  possession^  therpfore^  of  titl^es  by  thq 

*      isbop  Watson'a  ^tcri  before  cited* ' 


dergy^  to  thgir  own  separate  use,  miut  have  beea 
obtained  by  improper  mean^  and  confirmed  only 
fey  the  forbearance  of  the  Laity ;  and  the  contr-* 
mance  of  it  defraudB  the  poor  of  their  rights 
and  throws  an  anneceaBaiy  burthen  on  the  cohh 
■Mttity. 

Thongfa  these  premises  may  be  in  part  correct, 
H  does  not  foBow^  that  they  are  wholly  so^  or  that 
tiie  oonchisive  objection  drawn  from  them^  is  weR 
foonded. 

It  would  be  easy  to  obviate  it^  more  parti<!ukrly 
fuid  extensively^  by  a  view  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  Gsfhedra),  CoHegiate^  and  Pftrocbial  Churches^ 
IMi^us  Houses,  and  those  instruments  of  Nor- 
inan  oppression.  Appropriations.  All  which  wonM 
prove,  that  the  custom  of  providing  for  the  poor^ 
eat  of  the  property  of  the  Church,  gradually  de- 
dined  from  a  variety  ctf  causes,  though  chiefly  from 
the  shameful  plunder  of  the  parochial  incomes,  and 
the  consequent  poverty  of  the  Pftrochial  Clergy  ; 
that,  in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  it  impercep- 
tibly and  almost  wholly  wore  away,  so  that,  long 
before  the  Reformation,  many  provisions  had  beeft 
made  by  the  statute  law  of  this  kingdom  for  the 
regulation  and  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  that,  on  the 
.suppression  of  the  monasteries^  when  the  scanty 
remnant  of  ancient  monastic  charity  and  hospita- 
lity was  finally  annihilated,  it  was  found  indispen- 
f  ibiy  requisite,  (after  various  inefiectual  methods 
had  been  attempted  for  upwards  of  sixty  yearsj 
to  pass  an  act,  in  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Eliza- 
)L>cth's  reign,  obliging  every  parish  to  maintain  its 
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own  poor.    And  thus^  whatever  might  have  been 
the  ancient  custom^  or  in  whatever  manner  it 
might  have  formerly  affected  the  interests  and  pos- . 
.sessions  of  the  Clergy^  yet  it  was  then  completely 
done  away^  by  an  act  of  the  Stfite, 

To  question^  then^  the  right  of  the  existing 
Clergy  to  their  Revenues^  to  raise  doubts^  whether 
th^ir  revenues  have  been  assigned  to  them^  as  a  real 
X>r  an  usufructuary  property^  and  to  suggest  that 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  them  by  the  Clergy 
is  a  very  doubtful  point  of  equity^  can  tend  to  no 
good  in  the  present  state  of  things.  For^  thougb 
it  be  allowed,  that  tithes  were  originally  vohiataiy, 
they  have  been  rendered  obligatory  in  this  kiqg- 
dom  near  a  thousand  years  ago;  and,  though  it 
be  grantedj  that  formerly  a  part  of  them  was  ap- 
plied to  other  pious  uses  as  well  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Clergy,  they  have  nevertheless  de*- 
scended  to  the  Clergy  now  in  being,  and  (with 
;great  reason  after  suffering  so  considerable  a  di- 
.minution  of  them)  been  assigned  to  the  Cleigy 
as  their  sole  property,  under  the  most  clear  and 
undeniable  sanctions  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
kingdom. 

'  The  objection  is,  therefore,  groundless ;  and  it 
not  only  betrays  an  unpardonable  ignorance  of 
the  positive  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  deci- 
sions of  our  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  support  of  the 
Clerical  title  to  tithes,  but  it  is  also  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  the  Clergy  of  the  present  day,  or  their 
predecessors  for  the  last  two  hundred  years ;  the 
State  ox  Community,  by  the  act  of  the  forty-third 
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of  Elizabeth^  having  obliged  all  persons  indiscri- 
ouDately,  whether  of  the  Clergy  or  Laity^  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  in  fair 
and  equitable  proportion,  according  to  their  pro- 
perty. 

In  this  review  of  the  Revenues  and  numbers  of 
the  established  Clergy  in  England,  it  is  presumed, 
that  enough  has  been  advanced  to  show,  that  the 
Abolition  of  the  Dignified  Clergy,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  their  Revenues  to  other  religious  and  pious 

.  purposes,  or  to  the  benefit  of  the  State,  would  not 
•Qompensate  for  the  bad  effects,  intimately  con- 
nected with  such  a  measure :  that  the  Equalization. 
4ko  of  the  Incomes  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  would 
rnot  be  accompanied  by  prc^rtionable  advantages, 
«^ut  would  be  eventually  productive  of  the  most  in- 

'  jurious  consequences  to  the  religious  and  political 
;  interests  of  the  nation  i  that  the  situation  and  cir- 
.-cumstances  of  the  Clergy,  and  Established  Churches 
.in  other  Kingdoms,  cannot  be  admitted  in  England, 
4rom  local  and. particular  considerations:  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Revenues,  are  neither  misapplied, 
'Bor,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  Clergy,  un- 
necessary or  enormous:  and  that,  consequently^ 
^'  though  these  Revenues  may  collectively  appear 
J*  large,  tliey  afford  a  very  moderate  Competency  to 
• ''  Uie  many  Thousands,  whose  Subsistence  depends 
.ff  upon  them/' 
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The  right  of  the  Cler^  of  the  Church  of  Ckigf* 
knd  to  the  Revenues  with  which  they  are  endowei!, 
ftnd  the  amount  of  those  Revenues^  have  been  ifr» 
?estigated  in  the  preceding  Chapters:  in  which 
Imte  been  shewn^  that  the  right  of  the  Clergy  is 
founded  in  natural  reason^  Divine  precedent^  aii4 
positive  law ;  and  that  the  present  income^  derived 
from  that  rights  is  so  iar  from  be^ng  enormous^  that 
it  is^  upon  the  whole^  inadequate  to  the  necea- 
mry  and  becoming  support  of  the  different 
branches  of  our  Religious  Establishment. 

It  remains,  then,  to  shew  further,  that "  These 
^  Revenues,  particularly  the  part  of  them  arising 
^  from  Tithes,  are  neither  burthensome  to  the 
^'  Individual,  nor  injurious  to  the  Public  :"  against 
which,  it  hath  been  much  the  fashion  of  late^  to 
throw  out  the  most  groundless  and  illiberal  ob« 
Jections  ;  every  shaft,  which  ingenuity,  wit,  malicej 
or  personal  interest  could  devise,  hath  been  leveled 
against  them:  insomuch,  that  there  is  hardly  aq 
imaginary  or  real  grievance,  with  which  this  king* 
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iom  ii  M  pathetically  aaid  to  lie  oppresw4»  wUdi 
kttli  not  been  fittrilrated  to  Uie  payment  of  titheg. 
To  enumerate  all  iueh  pretended  grievancee 
kere,  would  be  ubelew,  ai  Me  only  of  all  tbe 
kcavy  catalo^^e^  seemt  to  haye  ainy  cennexioi^ 
with  the  preseiit  subject ;  and  that  ii,  the  gra* 
dmdly  increasing  high  price  of  wheat  dnfing  Into 
yeaiB.  This  hath  been  pierinttdly  asserted  to  pro« 
^eed  from  the  taking  of  tithes,  whether  in  kind 
qr  by  composition;  as  it  creates  an  i^truotioa 
to  the  regular  and  ample  supply  of  the  necess^ 
uHdes  of  life. 

^  Bata  rise  in  the  price  of  com  has  takm  pku» 
mC  only  in  England^  but  generally  throiighoufc 
Balope^  and  particularly  in  Russia,  where  the 
liat  of  it,  from  1781  to  18Q&,  has  exceeded  the 
kite  of  it  in  England :  that  is,  in  that  period, 
wheat  in  Sng^d  rose  36^,  and  in  Russia  40i 
fM^cenL;  barley  in  England  31^,  and  in  Russia 
WH  per  cent. ;  and  oats  in  England  29^,  and  ia 
Bmsia  bl2  per  cent  *.  Now,  bs  tlie  payment  of 
lilhes  in  kind  could  not  ha?e  operated  in  raising 
the  price  of  com  in  Russia,  (because^  it  is  etm^ 
ceired,  that  ^  no  tithes  exist  in  that  kingdom,  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  Clergy  in  Russia  b^g 
derived  from  other  sources,)  and  yet  the  rise  of 
die  price  of  com  in  that  country  exceeded  the  rise 
in  England,  where  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind 
ftiB  exists,  how  does  it  appear,  that  the  alleged 

^  AnnaUof  Agricultut^i  vol*  xlvi.  p«  155. 
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payment  of  tithes  in  kind  in  England  coald  hmh 
had  any  operative  effect  in  raising  the  price'  of 
com  in  this  kingdom  ?  In  France  also^  the  price  of 
com  has  been  greatly  increased^  though  peifaapit 
not  so  highly  in  every  article  as  in  England^  and 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  But,  as  it  was  said  in 
181 1,  that  the  rise  on  the  whole  in  Prance,  was 
fully  equal  to  that  in  England,  what  eSfect  theAr 
could  the  previous  Abolition  of  Tithes  in  France; 
have  had  on  the  culture  of  com  in  that  kingdom^ 
and  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  it,  if  the  pric^ 
of  the  commodity  still  continued  to  bear  the  same 
proportion,  as  in  England  ?  The  price  of  wheat, 
in  particular,  in  France,  ought  to  have  beent 
greatly  bdow,  instead  of  being  neariy  equid'tii 
the  price  of  it  in  England,  if  the  payment  of  tithei 
in  kind  could  possibly  have  effected  the  culture'  of 
rorn  :  because  in  France,  the  arable  hmds,  except 
the  very  poorest  soils,  on  which  rye  is  sabttK> 
tuted,  are  almost  entirely  under  wheat ;  ^njl 
"  compared  with  the  exertions  in  raising  wheats 
"  all  others  in  the  agriculture  of  France,  are  as 
''  nothing*." 

And,  therefore,  before  the  payment  of  tithes  in 
kind  be  admitted,  to  create  an  obstruction  to 
ttie  regular  and  ample  growth  of  com,  let 
us  search  more  accurately  into  the  cause  befortf 
assigned,  and  ascertain,  how  far  a  correspon- 
dence can,    and   actually  does   subsist   between 

*  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  l62» 
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them.  Let  us  inquire^  how  fieur  the  payment  ef 
tithes  affects  the  interests  of  the  Land-occupiers ; 
and,  if  it  shall  appeafj  that  Ihey  are  not  indivi- 
dually hurthened,  it  will  follow  that  the  nation 
eannot  be  injured  in  her  political  capacity  ;  and 
tlialy  therefore,  the  late  high  price  of  wheat  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  paying  tithes 
m  khkd,  or  of  compounding  for  them  in  money. 

To  shew,  that  the  Land-occupiers  are  not  indi- 
vidually burthened,  let  us  state  the  Annual  Amount 
of  the  Landed  Rental,  and  of  the  gross  produce 
of  the  kingdom  arising  from  Land  and  Animals ; 
the  Proportion  of  this  Rental,  or  this  Produce,  sub* 
jact  to  the  payment  of  Tithes ;  and  the  Value,  in 
kiiid  or  money,  probably  received  by  the  Clergy 
and  Impropriators,  en  account  of  the  Tithes  of 
^bat  Produce. 

, .  The  extent  of  the  lands  in  England  *,  employed 
us  agriculture,  has  been  variously  computed.  Buf 
it  appears  to  have  been  lately  ascertained^  at  least 
as  accurately  as  can  be  effected  without  an  actual 
purvey  and  measurement,  that  England  contains 
38j5()0,000  statute  acres  t :  and  that,  if  one-seventh 
part  be  deducted  for  cities,  towns,  and  all  buildings, 
with  all  roads,  waters,  absolute  vrastes,  &c.  the 
Kmaihing  33,000,000  of  acres  will  be  the  quantity 
of  land  employed  in  agriculiure. 

*  Wbenever  England  is  mentioned,  Wales  must  be  alwajs 
mderstood  to  be  included. 

i-  Dr.  Beeke  on  the  Income  Tax,  )  SOO,  p.  14. 
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Towards  approximating  to  the  actual  rent  of 
value  of  these  lands^  the  a^icultural  reports  tot 
the  several  counties  in  England,  (one  half  of  which 
specify  the  average  rents  of  lands  in  each  county^ 
may  be  quoted  as  authority  for  assuming  20s.  per 
statute  acrcj  as  their  general  rent  or  value ;  nor 
can  it  be  esteemed  an  overvaluation  of  land  under 
any  tolerable  degree  of  cultivation,  as,  a  few  p4rtr 
of  the  kingdom  excepted,  it  is  scarcely  crediUej 
that  cultivated  land*  lets  at  such  an  infermr- 
price  in  the  present  times.  But  superior  antbotrity^ 
may  be  brought  forward,  for  valuing  the  lanci^ 
tinder  agriculture  in  England  at  ^in  higher  ratei; 
in  1805,  it  was  stated  by  a  most  able  and  acute 
financier,  that ''  the  annual  rental  of  England  alop^ 

*  ''  I  apprehend  that  the  expression,  cultivated  laiid*!  i$ 
**  used  with  very  unequal  latitude  by  different  persOM,  nud* 
**  that  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  precise  meamng.  1  tneair  by 
^  it|  in  a  large  seusey  all  lands,  wheUier  inclosed  or  nol^ 
"  whose  present  produce  it  rendered  more  valuable  by  any 
**  species  of  improvemeiit>  however  small ;  and  however, 
••  scanty  that  produce  may  still  be;  and  also  of  all  common*' 
^  able  grazing  grounds,  which  from  their  superior  fertility 
**  are  usually  classed  with  cultivated  lands,  though  sol' 
**  strictly  such,  because  no  labor  is  ever  bestowed  upcflf 
"  them.  Using  the  words  in  this  large  sense,  I  take  33^Q(iOfiiO^ 
^*  for  the  number  of  cultivated  acres;  aud  this  computation. 
**  still  leaves  out,  as  wastes,  many  large  tracts  of  land  which 
"  belong  to  individuals,  and  to  whose  cultivation  there  is 
*'  DO  impediment  but  the  disiaclination  of  their  owners* 
"  The  commonable  wastes  are,  no  doubt,  too  many ;  but 
*'  their  extent  has  been  greatly  exaggerated."  Dr*  Beeke. 
on  the  Income  Tax^  1800,  p.  7,  note. 


^  wai  37^000^000<.  t  induding  Scodandi  it  tnt^ 
^  40,000^000/.  sterling.  The  (tradttce  (ff  land  h«4 
^  heea  calculated  Und^r  the  mark  m&ay  years  dgo^ 
¥  and  since  which  great  improvements  had  been 
^  made ;  in  no  case  was  it  cfllcidttted  at  less  than 
^  three  times  the  rent  *  in  many  it  was  five  or  siit 
^  times  that  amount ;  but  taking  it  moderately  at 
^  four  times  the  rent^  the  annual  produce  would 
«  then  be  160,000,000/*  sterling  V 

To  these  circumstances  may  be  added,  that^ 
since  the  puUication  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
county  agricultural  reports^  and  the  date  of  the 
belhre  cited  dedaration  in  Farliament,  the  rent  of 
hods  has  been  so  astonishin^y  increased,  that  it 
a  scarcely  possiUe^  that  the  average  rent  or  value 
ef  the  agricultural  lands  in  England  can  be  under" 
85s.  per  statute  acre ;  and  that  the  gross  rental  o^ 
of  the  agricdtunl  part  of  the  kingdom  tfmonnts 
to  full  <£4O,000,000  per  annum.  And  that  this  is 
mU  an  unfounded  assumption,  let  the  following 
statements  and  authorities  be  duly  weighed  and 
lippreciated. 

The  author  of  the  ''  Wealth  of  Nations,"  if  a 
feliance  may  be  placed  upon  his  information,  or 
a  judgment  formed  on  the  basis  of  his  opinionj, 
(timugh  it  must  be  remarked^  that  his  information 
»  of  forty  years  standing,)  says,  that  '^  the  rent 
'^  of  land,  Uiat  portion  of  the  produce  which  be* 

•  Mr.  FiH'i  Speedbi  «a  the  HutbsiidryHoTse  T«,  M«i«b 
12»  1805» 
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^  longs  to  the  proprietors,  ift  sdircely  any  wheref 
^  In  Great  Britiiin  supposed  to  be  more  than  a* 
"  third  part  of  the  whole  produce  */'  Now  it 
will  be  immediately  shown  that  the  whole  gros^ 
annual  products  derived  from  the  agriculturait 
lands  in  England,  are  worth  on  the  average  about 
•£136,000,000 ;  which  being  apportioned  between 
^3,000,000  of  acres,  will  give  an  average  product 
to  each  acre  of  ^4r  and  upwards ;  and  of  which  £^ 
one-third,  or£l.  69.  8d.  will  be  the  annual  rent 
or  value  of  each  acre,  or  ^'  that  portion  of  the  pro-: 
"  duce  which  belongs  to  the  proprietors/' 

The  annual  agricultural  product  of  Great  Bri^^ 
tain  and  Ireland,  in  ''  wheat,  barley,  oats,  .ry^ 
beans,  and  pease,  (valuing  wheat  at  70B,.6d» 
barley  at  37s.  oats  at  298.  rye  at  43s.  lOd.  and 
beans  and  pease  at  38s.  lOd.  per  quarter,)  with 
hay,  grass,  vetches,  clover,  hops,  turnips,  pota« 
toes,  gardens,  nurseries,  and  orchards,  was  esti- 
mated in  1814  at  nearly  ^207,000,000  f;"  to 
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♦  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  3.  p.  257.  Bui  it  is  said,  tbat 
**  three  times  the  rent  is  not  by  any  melius  equal  to  the  vala6 
'*  of  the  produce  of  land  under  the  best  systems  of  husbandry 
•*  DOW  in  use,  thongh,  under  the  old  exploded  course^  it  was 

not  very  distant  from  the  truth;  as  under  the  more  iou 

proved  courses  of  husbandry  oq.]and  at  and  under  20;.  tn 
"  acre,  the  produce  is  now  more  generally  from  five  to  sev^n 
"  times  the  rent.'*  Middlesex  Agricultural  Report,  17*^, 
p.  57*  How  far  this  assertion  is  supported  by  fact,  is  best 
known  to  farmers  and  agriculturists. 

t*  Colqnhoun's  Wealth,  &c.  of  the  British  Empire,  1814, 
p.  $0* 
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which  may  be  assuredly  kdded  ^r  £he  Annual  va« 
iue  of  the  produce  of  live  stock  of  all  descriptions^ 
and  other  unspecified  articles^  at  least  <£3^000^000 
more^  making  a  total  product  of  <£S  10^000,000 
per  annum ;  which  being  proportioned  between 
the  agricultural  lands  of  England^  Scotland^  and 
Ireland^  and  supposing  the  lands  in  each  kingdom  to 
be  equally  productive,  the  proportion  of  England^ 
at  33^000^000  of  agricultural  acres^  will  be 
about  <£136,000,000  * ;  the  proportion  of  Scot- 
land^ at  5>000^000  of  agricultural  acres  f  ;  about 
«£90^000^000 ;  and  the  proportion  of  Ireland^ 
«t  13,000,000  of  agricultural  acres];,  about 
i353,O00,O0O.  . 

The  proportions  of  England  and  Scotland 
united^  amount  to  c£l 56,000,000 ;  and  they  are 
strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt's  statement  of  their 
aggregate  amount  at  ^160,000,000,  ten  years 
ago :  and,  as  &r  as  calculations,  founded  upon  the' 
usual  proofs  of  political  arithmetic  may  be  adniitted 
in  evidence,  they  prove  the  rent  or  value  of  the 
agricultural  lands  in  England  to  be  at  this  time 
most  undoubtedly  equal  to  25s.  per  statute  acre ; 
and  that  the  gross  rent  or  value  of  the  agricultural 

4 

*  Estimated  at  j€U5,000^00j  in  the  Essex  Agricultural 
(|lport,  1807)  vol.  1.  p.  444. 

+  Sir  John  Sinclair's  General  Report  of  the  Agriculturc^£ 
Scotland,  1814,  vol.  l2.  p.  335. 

%  Newenham's  Natural,  &c.  Circumstaaces  oC  Ireland) 
1809,  p.  61. 
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hndfi  in  Eogbod  liaM  to.  foil  £40,000,000  pt* 
annnxn^ 

T.lii9  estimate  may^  nt  first  sigHt,  be  quesUaa^ 
Iqr  those  who  have,  been  enga^d  in  statirticpl  in^ 
^ries,  as  it  so  greatly  exceeds  the  usugl  calcn^rr 
tioQS  of  preceding  writers*  It  is  however  presupn^ 
that,  aa  the  authorities  on  which  it  is  fmnded  aM 
derived  from  different  sources,  and  bear  vrith  €00** 
coning  weight  of  evidence  on  the  same  point,  it  ia 
therefore  deserving  Qf  credit,  and  not  hastily  to  be 
lejected.  And  more  especially,  since,  on  the  aii« 
thority  likewise  <£.  the  Board  of  Agriculture^  <ha 
average .  rent  of  arable  land  sobject  tO'  tithes  fii 
twenty-four  counties  in  England,  from  the  uordi 
to  the  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  was  stated  in 
1813  at  32s«  per  acre  and  upwards ;  and  of  araUe 
hmds  tithe  free,  at  an  average  of  40$.  per  acre  f  • 

Having  thus  stated  the  annual  amount  of  the 
landed  rental,  and  of  the  gross  produce  of  the 
kingdom  arising  from  land  and  animals,  let  us 
proceed  to  inquire  into  ^'  The  Proportion  of  this 
^  Rental  or  this  Produce,  sabjcct  to  the  payment 
''  of  Tithes/' 

The  exempt,  or  tithe-free  lands,  that  is,  the 
lands  which  were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 

*  The  witnesses  examined  by  the  Corn  Committees,  of  ^^ 
Hoiuie  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons,  in  18)3  and  1814, 
agree  in  stating  that  the  rent  or  valoe  of  laiid  bad  beea 
doubled  within  the  preceding  twenty  or  twenty-Eve  years, 

t  The  Lords'  Corn  Coniniiltee  Keporfs,  in  1815-14t 
p.  143—146 


.Greater  Abbies  have  been  variously  oonqputed 
And,  indeed^  in  all  English  ecdesiastical  antiqai^ 
Ibere  is  scarcely  a  point  upon  which  a  greater  nh 
riety  of  opinions  hath  been  given  than  upon  the 
true  incomes  of  the  regular  Cleigy^  at  the  era  of 
the  Reformation. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  was  bwn  about 
&rty  years  after  the  suppression,  in  allowed  to  have 
taken  great  pains  in  ascertaining  the  annual  reve- 
JAM  of  all  the  suppressed  foundations ;  and  he 
aaakes  the  total  amount  of  that  which  belonged  to 
jSie  smaHer  and  greater  Abbies,  &c.  &c.  dissolved 
^y  the  acts  of  the  27th  and  3Ist  of  Henry  8tb, 
jaot  to  exceed  i£161,100  per  annum  %  Audi,  upon 
a  presumption  that  other  lands  have  increased  in 
value  in  the  proportion,  whether  of  ten,  twelve,  or 
even  fourteen  to  one  since  that  period,  it  will  diew, 
that  the  present  value  of  aH  such  ^abbey  lands, 
ought  to  be  computed  only  in  the  aame  ratio, 
and  to  be  stated  as  now  amounting  to  either 
^1,610,000,  £1,933,000,  or  «£2,354,000  per  an- 
soim. 

It  bath  been  contended,  that,  though  LcMrd  Her- 
bert's account  might  have  been  true,  in  respect  to 
the    revenue   actually  received  by  the  religious 
Ibundations,  he  is  very  erroneous  in  stating  it  to 
Jft  the  real  annual  value  of  the  lands,  from  wlucb 

*  Lord  Herbert  states  this  gross  valoatioiv  as  **  being  above 
^  one-third  pan  of  all  our  spiritual  Revenues.*'  Com- 
pltfie  Hivtory  of  Edglaod,  vol.ii*  P*  218. 
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that  revenue  arose';  as  the  Monks,  &c.  on'  fore-* 
seeing  (he  storm  which  was  coming  upon  thein> 
leased  out  their  most  valuable  estates  and  posses- 
siOM  at  enormous  fines  and  very  low  reserved 
Ifento^:  so  that  houses^  whose  yearly  revenues  are 
scarcely  valued  at  £W0  per  annum^  were  really 
worth  as  many  thousands. 

•This  notion  hath  had  many  favorers ;  and  att^ 
thorities  are  iquoted  in  the  support  of  it.     For  in- 
stancey  it  is  said,  "  The  revenues  of  the  Monaster 
^*  ries  suppressed  amounted  to  ^'161^000  sterling*^ 
'*^  as  they  were  then  letten,  the  Priors  of  most  of 
•*'  them  having^  sunk  a  great  part  thereof  into  their 
^'  own  pockets  * :"  that  ^'  the  clear  value  of  all 
^'  the  suppressed'  houses  is  cast  up-  in  an  account 
*'  then  stated  to  be  ^131,000  as  the  rents  were 
^  then  related ;  but  was  at  least  ten  times  so  much 
*'  in  true  valuef :"  and  that ''  There  were  190 
rehgious  houses  dissolved  in  England;,  whose 
yearly  revenues  amounted  to  £3,853,000  J." 
But  all  these  assertions  are  justly  to  be  ques- 
tioned.    In  Acta  Regia,  and  The  History  of  thfe 
Reformation,  no  reasons  are  assigned  in  illustra- 
tion or  proof  of  the  insinuation  and  opinion  there- 
in advanced ;  they  rest  only  on  mere  suppositSoil. 
And,  though  Burnet's  notion  is  itself  sufficiently 
extravagant  and  improbable^  \i  is  not  ^alf  so  ex« 

♦  Acta  Regia,  vol,  3»  p.  30p. 
+  Buqiet's  History  of  tbe  Reforiuation,  vol.  1.  p.  257* 
:^  Broughton^s  Bibliotheca  Ilistorico-Sacra^  article|  **  A\Jn 
be),"  vol.  1.  p.  ^. 
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travagant  and  imposiible^  as  the  positive  declartf* 
tion  of  Broilghton ;  which  is  so  far  from  bein^ 
supported  by  any  semblance  of  truth  or  probabilityj 
that  it  opposes  the  g^eneral  tenor  oi  our  national 
history^  and  tends  to  prove,  that  of  the  «£'4,000,000 
per  annum,  at  which  the  landed  rental  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  valued  about  that  period,  the 
monastic  orders  alone  were  in  possession  of  ahilost 
three-fourths  ♦. 

The  meaning  of  the  expressions  in  Acta  Regia^ 
and  The  History  of  the  Reformation,  if  they 
have  any  meaning,  must  be,  either  that  the  CSom^ 
missioners,'  appointed  for  the  general  survey  <ff 
tte  possessions  of  the  Religious  Foundations,  did 
hot  discharge  their  duty,  but  were  favorable  to  the 
Monks,  (notwithstanding  it  is  certain,  that  the 
regular  Qergy  were  at  that  time  most  generally 
disliked  or  ill-spoken  of,)  and  rated  their  revenues 
at  a  tenth  part  only  of  their  real  produce ;  or  that 
the  fines  and  rents,  at  which  the  lands  belonging^ 
to  the  Religious  Houses  were  leased  out  and  let^ 
bore  no  proportion  to  the  true  value  of  them. 

'^  But  the  estimate  of  the  possessions  of  the 
^  Religious  Houses  will  not  be  much  increased 
^^  by  the  supposition  of  their  lands  being  let  under 
'*  their  real  value :  fpr,  if  they  were  held  by  lease, 

•  **  The  revenges  of  the  Moqks  never  did  excend  the 
"  proportion  of  at  tifth  part,  and  considering  the  leases  they 
'^  granted  to  Laym«n  ui)on  small  rents  and  easy  fines,  it  may 
**  be  truly  affirmed  their  revenues  did  not  exceed  a  tenth 
**  part  of  the  naiioxi/'     Collier's  Ecclcb,  Hist,  voU  2,  p,  103% 
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f  wd  tor  kmg  ienta,  theit  annual  income  coal4 
^  not  receive  any  great  addition  from  fines  paid 
^  on  renewals^  nor  the  value  of  their  estates  be 
^'  much  greater  firom  their  reversionary  rights^  on 
^'  the  expiration  of  their  leases.  There  were  theq 
^  no  restraining  statutes ;  so  that  their  leases 
^'  were  probably  for  a  longer  term  than  corporate 
''  bodies  are  now  permitted  to  grants  and  the  uit 
^'  terest  of  money  being  also  double  what  it  is  at 
''  present^  these  two  circumstances  musk  have 
^'  considerably  reduced  the  profits  they  coidd  ex* 
^^  pect  from  fines  on  renewals.  Nor^  is  it  pos* 
^'  sible,  their  reserved  rents  should  bear  so  small  % 
^*  proportion  to  the  real  value  of  the  land :  n# 
''  proof  is  brought  of  the  assertion^  nor  hath  i| 
^  even  been  shewn,  that  the  ruinous  method  in* 
^  variably  pursued  for  the  two  last  centuries  by 
*'  ecclesiastics,  of  fines  on  renewals,  was  then  e«t 
^'  tablished.  To  thede  considerations  may  be 
'^  added,  that  no  incon6ider4bIe  part  of  their  lands 
^'  was  under  their  own  culture,  and  therefore  theip 
^'  real  value  could  not  be  affected  by  the  preceding 
**  causes*.** 

To  all  those  who  are  inclined  to  believe  that  tlie 
revenues  pf  the  Religious  Houses  were  greatly 
under-rated,  it  is  recommenced  carefully  to  pe«^ 
ruse  the  King's  Writ,  and  the  instructions,  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  the  valuation,  with  the  preface 

♦  NasDiitJj's  Preface    tp    Tanner's    Notitia   Monastica, 
17.^7,  p.  2, 
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to  the  return  made  by  the  GommiMioners  acting 
mider  them  *.  And>  then  let  them  judge  whether 
any  of  the  Commissioners  would  have  been  guilty 
of  such  temerity,  as  to  be  negligent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  trust  reposed  in  them^  when  subject 
to  the  vigilance,  control,  and  superintendence  of 
•uch  a  Minister  as  Vicar-General  Cromwell ;  and 
mwe  especially  when  employed  in  executing  the 
commands  of  so  suspicious  and  imperious  a  master 
as  Henry  6th, 

The  instructions,  and  the  authority  conveyed  by 
them,  afforded  the  Commisaioners  every  power  and 
opportunity  of  investigation ;  and  they  do  not  ap-^t 
pear  to  have  been  justly  chargeable  with  having 
ne^^ected  any  sources  of  information.  We  may 
therefore  reasonably  conclude,  that,  wh^e  any 
fraudulent  leases  had  been  made,  (as  they  must 
have  been  at  that  time  of  modern  date,)  that  the 
Commissioners  accurately  inquired  into  the  real 
value  of  the  property  so  leased,  and  rated  it  accor- 
dingly in  their  valuations ;  which  were  to  be  exr 
tended  to  ^  the  possessions  of  the  several  Reli* 
^ous  Foundations.  And  it  is  particularly  enjoin* 
cdj  that,  in  making  the  valuations,  ''  The  whole 
and  entire  value  of  each  be  made  by  themselves, 
and  that  no  deductions  be  allowed  for  repara^ 
tions,  fees,  serving  of  cures,  and  other  causes, 
*^  except  annual  rents,  pensions,  alms,  synods, 
'^  proxies,  and  fees  of  office : "  and,  as  tliis  was  to 
be  done  ''  at  the  utmost  peril "  of  the  Commis^ 

*  Liber  R(*gis>  by  Bacon,  1786,  p.  3,  &c. 
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rioners^  so  it  may  be  brought  in  prestiniptiye  proof 
of  their  exactness^  that  the  valuations  in  general 
are  made  even  to  the  fractional  proportion  of  a 
jpenny. 

Hume^  whose  industry  and  accuracy  as  an  bis-* 
torian  have  been  greatly  celebrated^  gives  not  the 
least  credit  to  the  notion  of  an  under  valuation  of 
the  property  of  the  Religious  Foundations.  He 
says,  that  ^^  The  whole  revenue  of  the  suppressed 
''  Establishments  amounted  to  <£161^000/'  And 
then  remarks^  '^  It  is  worthy  of  observation^  that 
^  all  the  lands  and  possessions  and  revenue  of 
^  England  had  a  little  before  this  period  (1538,y 
^'  been  rated  at  <£4^000^000  per  annum ;  so  that 
"  the  revenues  of  the  Monks,  even  comprehend* 
ing  the  lesser  monasteries^  did  not  exeeed  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  national  income :  a  mini 
vastly  inferior  to  what  is  commonly  appre^ 
''  hended/' 

It  is  granted,  however,  that,  as  in  almost  all 
public  taxations,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  assess 
or  rate  every  property  according  to  its  true  value, 
but  that  more  or  less  difference  will  be  made,  from 
various  incidental  circumstances,  so,  in  respect 
to  the  revenues  of  the  Religious  Foundations,  the 
valuations  of  them  by  the  Commissioners  were  for 
the  most  part  accurate,  though  sometimes  not  so ; 
but  even  when  inaccurate,  by  no  means,  surely, 
in  the  proportion  of  nine  parts  in  ten.  This 
clearly  appears  from  the  r^rgurveys,  which  were 
taken  of  the  possessions  of  several  Houses,  after 
they  became  the  property  of  the  Crown  :  some  of 
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these  were  found  to  be  exactly  valued^  and  odiera 

to  be  estimated  at  four-fifttis^  three-fourths^  two- 

• 

thirds^  and  (in  a  few  instances)  at  only  one  half« 
of  their  real  value.  And,  though  it  be  scarceif 
possible^  at  the  distance  of  more  than  two  cen« 
tnries  and  an  half,  to  discover  for  a  certainty  how 
this  came  to  pass,  it  serves  however  to  shew,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  Monastics  might  liave  beeii 
Vkvored  in  the  estimation  of  their  revenues;  it  was 
in  general  in  a  very  moderate  degree,  in  compari* 
son  of  Burnet's  assertion. 

Stating,  then,  the  revenues  of  all  the  suppressed 
Religious  Foundations  to  be  under-rated  on  the 
average  at  a  third  part.  Lord  Herbert's  sum  of 
their  collective  amount  at  j£  16 1,000  will  be  in< 
'creased  to  <£214^000  per  annum:  which^  when 
compared  with  the  landed  rental  of  the  kingdom  at 
that  period,  will  nearly  confirm  Hume's  opinion, 
that  '^  The  whole  revenue  of  the  suppressed 
^  Establishments^  did  not  exceed  a  twentieth  part 
^^  of  the  national  landed  income/' 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  yearly  amount 
of  the  revenue  of  all  the  suppressed  Religious 
Foundations,  at  the  Reformation  or  any  subse- 
quent era,  the  inquiry  at  present  relates  to  that 
part  only  of  it,  which  was  appropriated  to  or 
possessed  by  the  greater  Abbies;  whose  lands 
alone  were  granted  to  the  King,  "  discharged  and 
''  acquitted  of  payment  of  tithes,  as  freely  and  in 
*'  as  laigc  and  ample  manner,  as  the  said  Ab- 
'•  bots.  Priors,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Governors 
^*  held  and   enjoyed  the  sanje."      And  of  thesi 
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landbj  it  is  generaHy  said,  that  those  parts  cmlj 
were  discharged,  and  from  such  tithes  onl/y  from 
which  they  had  been  abeady  discharged^  at  or 
Ij^ore  the  dissolution  of  the  greater  Abbies  by  Uie 
3Ist  of  Henry  8th. 
*^  All  Abbots  and  Priors,  and  other  chief  Monks 
originally  paid  tithes  as  well  as  other  men,  until 
Pope  Paschal  the  Second  exempted  generally 
'^  all  the  Religious  from  payii^  tithes  of  lands  in 
ff  their  own  hands.    And  this  continued,  'till  Ha« 
^'  drian  the  Fourth  restrained  the  exemption  to 
^  the  three  orders  of  Cistercians,  Templars,  and 
^'  Hospitalers;   unto  which  Innocent  the  Third 
^'  added  a  fourth,  the  Premonstralenses.    And  thin 
made  up  the  four  orders,  commonly  called  the 
Privileged  Orders ;  for  that  they  claimed  a  pr^« 
^'  vilege  to  be  discharged  of  tithes  by  the  Pope's 
^'  establishment.     The  Lateran  Council  in  121&, 
'^  further  restrained  the  said  exemption  from  tithes 
''  of  lands  in   their  own  occupation,    to   those 
''  lands  which  they  were  in  possession  of,  before 
^'  that  Council.    But  the  Cistercians  afterwards 
"  procured  Bulls  to  exempt  also  their  lands  which 
''  were  letten  to  farm:  which  practice  was  re- 
^'  strained  by  an  Act  of  Henry  4th^  which  forbid 
"^^  them  to  put  the  said  bulls  in  execution,  or  to 
^  purchase  any  such  exemptions  for  the  future ; 
^'  ^nd  left  their  privileges,  under  a  limitation  to 
^'  such  lands  only  as  they  had  before  the  Lateran 
'^  Council  aforesaid ;  and  it  is  certain^  that  they 
^'  obtained  many  lands  after  that  Council,  which 
'^  therefore  \xere  in  no  wise  exempted ;   And  al^ 
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^  die  flune  Matute  left  them  subject  to  the  payment 
^  of  diTon  coropo(ution8  for  tithes  of  their  demesne* 
**  lands  made  with  particnkur  Rect^urs  2  whoj  con* 
^  testing  their  privil^g;es  even  under  that  head^ 
^  brought  them  to  oompoond. 

''  Uponthewhde:  Not  all  lands  that  belonged 
'^  the  religious  houses  in  general  are  dischaiged 
^  from  tithes;  but  only  such  lands  are  capable  of 
^  discharge^  as  belonged  to  the  houses  which 
^'  were  disscdved  by  the  statute  of  Slat  Henry  8th» 
ff  And  not  all  those  lands,  which  belonged  to  the 
**  religious  houses  dissolved  by  that  statute,  are 
*f  discharged  from  tithes ;  but  only  such  of  them 
^  as  were  discharged  at  the  time  of  their  disso^ 
^  lution.  But  what  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  (^ 
^  such  discharge,  and  of  the  manner  of  such  dis* 
^  charge,  that  is,  whether  by  order,  bull,  compo« 
^  sition,  or  unity  of  possession,  at  this  distance 
^  of  time,  seemeth  difficult  to  determine  with  pre* 
^  dsion ;  as  strictness  of  proof  may  be  more  or  less 
^  requisite  according  to  the  particular  circumstance 
f  of  the  case.  In  Lamprey  versus  Rooke,  1755, 
^  Lord  Hardwicke  declared  his  opinion,  that  if  lands 
^  appear  to  have  been  part  of  tlie  possession  of 
any  of  the  great  Monasteries  (which  were  dis« 
■ehred  by  statute  31st  of  Henry  8th,)  and  there  9 
no  evidence  of  the  payment  of  tithes  .for  those 
^  lands  at  any  time^  Courts  will  consider  them  as 
^  discharged,  by  some  way  or  other,  before  the  dis- 
^  solution,  in  the  hands  of  the  Abbots  &c. ;  and 
'*  that  it  is  sufficient  to  allege,  that  they  were 
''  part  of  the  possessions,  &c.,  and  were,  at  the 
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^  time  of  the  dissolution^  by  prescription^  compo^ 
"  sition^  or  by  other  lawful  ways  and  means^  dis^ 
''  char^  from  payment  of  tithes*." 

The  Greater  Abbies/  according  to  the  most  cor- 
rect and  authentic  list  hitherto  made  public  f^ 
were  in  number  187^  and  were  in  possession  of  a 
revenue^  as  valued  by  the  Commissioners^  amount-' 
ing  to  <£108,000  per  annum ;  and  to  whicb^  if 
we  add  one  third  part  of  the  same  sum^  according 
to  the  result  of  the  preceding  discussion^  their 
annual  revenue  must  have  arisen  to  £144^000. 
Without  having  recourse  to  the  original  survey^  it 
is  impossible  to  ascertain^  precisely^  the  proportion 
of  this  revenue^  depending  on  appropriate  tithes 
and  parsonages.  But  this  most  undoubtedly  may 
be  advanced  as  true^  that^  of  3^845  impropriations 
and  appropriations  which  are  now  supposed  td^ 
exists  the  Monastic  Bodies  were  in  possession  of 
two-thirds,  or  2,560 ;  and  which,  supposing  each 
of  them  on  the  average  to  have  produced  only 
JjlO  per  annum,  must  have  reduced  the  revenue 
of  the  Greater  Abbies,  arising  from  their  landed 
estates  or  farms,  to  less  tlian  <£  120,000,  a  year,  at 
a  very  high  computation  :  such  as  possibly  would 
not  stand  a  closer  or  more  particular  examination, 
l^ut  is  here  generally  admitted,  towards  the  illuftni* 
tion  and  proof  of  the  point  in  question. 

*  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  article,  Titbcv  Ahbef 
Lands. 

t  Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica,  b^  Natmitb,  17S7,  p«50L 
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No^^  whether  the  rents  aiid  profits  of  the 
knded  estaties^  belonging  to  the  Greater  Ab^^ 
bies^  and  amounting  at  the  dissolution  to  <£1S0^000 
per  annum^  be  stated^  as  having  increased  since 
that  time^  as  other  Church  property  is  supposedj 
(not  that  any  difference  can  really  be  imagined  to 
have  taken  place,  in  respect  to  the  increased  value 
of  the  Abbey  lands,  and  of  those  which  never  ber 
longed  to  either  the  Regular  or  Secular  Clergy  J 
in  the  proportion  of  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fourteen 
to  one,  the  Abbey  lands  cannot  have  increased  in 
value,  in  a  greater  degree,  or  to  a  greater  amount, 
than  £1,200,000,  c£l,440,000,  or  i:i,680,000 
per  annum  :  that  is,  even  at  the  highest  compu- 
tation of  their  real  value,  at  the  suppression,  and 
at  thb  time,  the  Abbey  lands  cannot  now  be  an* 
Dually  worth  more  than  a  little  above  one  half 
of  the  sum,  they  are  usuaUy  presumed  to  pro- 
duce, namely,  <£l,680,000,  mstead  of  c£3,000,000 
per  annum. 

.  The  present  gross  value,  tlien,  of  the  exempt  or 
tithe-free  lands,  on  account  of  having  been  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Greater  Abbies,  might  be 
fiurly  estimated,  in  the  nearest  whole  numbers,  at 
jC1,^00,000  a  year;  but,  to  give  every  reasonable 
allowance,  it  shall  be  taken  at  <£2,000,000  per 
annum.  And,  thus,  the  proportion  of  the  landed 
rental  of  the  kingdom,  out  of  which  no  tithes  are 
paid,  in  consequence  of  their  arising  from  the  to- 
tally or  partially  discharged  Abbey  lands,  is  about 
one-sixteenth  or  one-twentieth  part  of  the  agri- 
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eaKuFBl  rental,  just  w  the  landff  are  talued 
at  90^.  cr  iSa.  per  statute  acre,  and  amooni  to 
£9SJOOCJOOO,  or  .£40,000,000  per  annum. 

But  'he  Abbey  lands  are  not  the  only  landa 
exenip  from  tithes.    There  are  others,  to  a  wry 
considerable  amount ;  some  of  which  are  virtually 
freed  or  discharged,  by  the  payment  of  modusM 
and  ancient  compositions,  and  by  claims  of  pire^ 
scription ;  and  others  actually  by  acts  of  Parlia*? 
ment  under  bills  of  enclosure,  &c.  &c.    The  vir^ 
tual  exemptions  extend,  sometimes  to  all  the  produce 
of  the  estates  claiming  them,  and  sometimes  to 
a  part  only,  or  to  particular  articles  of  growth 
and  increase :  however,  in  general,  they  relate  t^ 
small  tithes ;  and  the  sums  of  money,  paid  to  thtf 
Parochial  Clei^  on  account  of  them,  are  usually 
very  inconsiderable.    Where  they  extend  generaUy 
throughout  parishes,  or  to  many  articles  of  increase, 
the  incumbents  of  such  parishes  are  greatly  im« 
poverished,  and,  in  process  of  time,  must  be  re« 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  placing  their  chief  depen- 
dence,   on   the  insufficient   emoluments,   derived 
from  their  glebes  and  surplice  fees;    and  more 
especially,  since  it  commonly  happens,  that  these 
exemptions  prevail  most  in  those  parishes,  whose 
great  tithes  and  most  valuable  glebes  are  impro*^ 
priate. 

It  docs  not  immediately  appear  an  easy  task,  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  rent^  land  or  produce  vir* 
tually  discharged  from  tithes,  in  consequence  of 
the  small  established  payments  in  Ueu  of  them,  and^ 
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of  the  other  claiins  of  exemption:  all  which  ftre 
common  in  some  hundreds  and.  counties,,  and 
9cajrcely  known  in  others.  The  number^  however^ 
of  parishes  throughout  the  kingdom  ^vill  furnish 
a  basis  for  some  estimation  of  the  quantity.  And, 
bking  the  whole  number  of  the  agricultural  or 
ODuntry  parishes  at  10,000^  and  allowingsuch  a  pro- 
portion  of  the  produce  of  each^  (as  would  afford  to 
the  land-owners  rents  equal  to  <£300  a  year^)  to  be 
covered  by  any  of  the  foregoing  claims^  payments, 
Ac  &c.  the  result  will  be,  that  the  quantity  of  land 
or  rent  virtually  and  actually  discharged  from 
tithes^  by  moduses,  ancient  payments,  prescrip- 
tions^ compositions  and  commutations  by  Act  of 
Fftriiaraent^  &c.  &c.  is  equal  to  £3,000^000  per 
annum. 

This  computation  of  the  total  quantity  of  land 
in  England,  either  absolutely  or  virtually  dis-*' 
charged  from  tithes^  by  means  of  having  been 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Greater  Abbies^  or 
of  paying  only  small  sums  of  money  in  lieu  of  tithes, 
or  by  reason  of  commutations  in  land,  com^  &c. 
is  conceived  to  be  well  founded ;  as  it  embraces 
between  a  sixth  and  seventh  part  of  the  agricultn* 
nl  hnds^  and  nearly  coincides  with  the  statement  of 
an  acute  calculator^  who  after  a  close  examination 
has  estimated  them  at  a  seventh  part*.  And, 
deducting  these  two  sums^  amounting  together  to 
j£5^000,000  per  annum,  it  will  appear^  that  the 

•  ^  Dn  Beeke  on  the  Income  Tax,  1800,  p.  34,  note, 
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proportimi  of  the  landed  agricultural  rentai  of  the 
kingdom  subject  to  tithm,  is  either  tfSS^OOO^OOO- 
or  .^35^000,000^  according  as  the  lanicb  are  valttei 
at  208^  or  2b  n.  per  statute  acre,  and  anount  to* 
<£38,000,000,  or  c£40,000,000  per  annum, 

FVom  having  considered  die  annual  anHmnC  <€ 
the  k^ded  rental^  and  of  the  gron  produce  of  tiie* 
lingdom^  wising  from  land  and  animali^  awd  Ae 
prbpoFtion  of  that  rental  or  that  prodiee  autijeet 
to  the  payment  of  tithes^  let  w  turn  oar  ttttentiony 
to  '''  The  Valae,  «n  kmd  or  money,  prdbaUy  re-^ 
'^  ceived  by  (he  Clergy  and  Improtnriators^  oilp 
/"^  account  of  the  Tithes  of  that  produce/' 

The  titheaUe  produce  of  the  kingdom  tonaisto 
of  ^heat^  barley^  rye^  oats,  pease,  bean%  vetchei^ 
hay,  clover,  artificial  grasses,,  bops,  fruits,  tamqpn^ 
potatoes,  garden  vegelables,  flax^  faemp,  seeds, 
dyers'  plants,  calves,  lambs,  cohs,  pigs,  eggs^  Wod^ 
Diiik,  wood,  agistments,  &c.  &c.  The  titbe^  m 
tenth  part  of  att  these  various  articles  of  hicrease^ 
was  originally  vested,  by  the  positive  law  of  the 
land,  in  the  Clergy  alone  ;  and,  were  there  extaal 
BO  impropriations,  claims  of  exemption^  meduses, 
prescriptions,  &c.  would  be  still  due  unto^  and 
recoverable  by  them:  And  this  gross  produce 
having  been  estimated  on  the  authorities  before 
mentioned  at  £  136,000,000  per  annum,  (that  is>  at 
%bottt  four»  or  three  and  a  half  times  the  amoual 
of  the  landed  agricultural  rental,  according  as  it  ife 
taken  at  20s.  or  25  s.  per  statute  acre,  and  may 
arise  to  0^33,000,000  or  ^40>000,000  per  mr 
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nam^)  the  parochial  Clergy  would  hate  had  an 
eijuHable  and  legal  right  to  an  annaal  revenue  of 
^19,600^000^^  exclusive  of  their  glebes  and  pthef 
emoltnnents. 

But,  however,  of  such  a  considerable  Mvenue, 
though  primarilj  designed  for  the  Cleigy  only, 
II  very  moderate  proportion  is  received  at  present, 
either  by  them,  or  by  the  possessors  of  the  lay« 
impropriations.  The  revenue  which  ought  to  arist 
ftom  tithes,  is  so  diminished  by  the  several  me-- 
thods  df  absolute  and  virtud  discharge  above  re- 
txted,  that  the  right  itself  to  tithes  does  not  extend 
to  more  than  38,000,000  of  acres  of  the  agricultural 
knds  in  the  kingdom  :  which^  valued  at  only  SOU. 
per  statute  acre,  and  calculating  the  average  an- 
imfid  produce  as  equal  to  three  and  an  half  rents 
only,  or  ^98,000,000  per  annum,  would  give  U> 
the  Clei^  and  Lay 'Impropriators,  (as  will  appear 
llereafte^,)  a  revenue  nearly  three  times  as  large 
Mi  their  present  one,  provided  the  just  tenth 
wHs  paid  unto  them,  or  a  composition  equal  to 
Ka  value. 

"This  circumstance  aflfords  a  strong  presmmptiob 
in  favor  of  the  moderation  of  Ihe  parochial  Clergy 
and  Lay-Impropriators,  in  respect  to  the  composi- 
tions demanded  by  them  in  lieu  of  their  tithes : 
which  will  be  more  clearly  seen,  by  going  into  a 
particular  detail  of  the  revenues  of  each,  and  by  as- 
certaining the  sums  probably  received  by  each  of 
them  on  account  of  tithes. 

*  That  isy  sabject  to  all  Parliamentary   and   Parochial 
charget* 
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The  annual  revenues  of  the  parochial  Clergy 
have  been  stated  at  £2,557,000.  But  it  must  be 
remembered^  th^t  these  revenues  arise  as  well  from 
glebe  and  augmentation  lands^  with  surplice-fees, 
as  from  tithes  in  kind  or  by  composition.  The 
annual  value  of  the  augmentation  lands  has  been 
shewn  to  be  about  <£  100,000 ;  and  the  glebe  lands 
.and  surplice  fees  of  each  parish  can  scarcdy  be 
iestimated  on  the  average  under  £40  *,  per  annum^ 
.which,  according  to  the  number  of  10,.849 .  paro- 
chial Benefices  in  the  Kingdom,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  the  value  of  the  augmentation  lands  will 
amount  to  nearly  «£536,000 :  and  which  being 
deducted  from  the  gro^  Revenue  of  the  parochial 
Clergy  as  before  stated,  will  leave  <£3,031»000^ 
;as  the  actual  Receipt  from  the  Tithes  in  their  pos^ 

The  Iniproprialions  are  usually  estimated  at 
^,845  in  number  f ;  and  of  these,  about  one-third 
belong  to  the  Bishops,  Dignified  Clergy,  and  two 
Universities;!;,  and  the  other  two-third|i  to  the 
Lay-Impropriators  :  and  the  Laity  are  also  lessees 
of  tlie  one-third  belonging  to  the  superior  Clergy 
and  Universities.    According  to  a   computation 

.  .  ♦  **  The  Glebe  lands  belonging  to  the  Parish  Churcbes,  at 
**  the  highest  value  at  which  tliey  could  be  laid"  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  were  eatimated  at  ie50>000  per  annum.  Prideaus 
•n  Tithes,  p.  83. 

t  Camden's  Briuonit^  by  Gough,  vol.  i.  Introdiictio»A 
p.  190* 

X  Liber  Regis,  by  Bacon* 
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l^vblished  about  twenty-five  years  ago*^  (whi€li 
however  did  not  specify  the  proportions  of  it' 
arising  from)  tithes^  and  from  the  glebe  lands  ge- 
nerally attached  to  the  Impropriations^)  they  were 
then  valued  at  only  Jg75  per  annum  each  on  the 
average^  and  collectively  at  £9SIA,Slb.  Which  com- 
putation being  most  probably  very  erroneous,  the 
collective  income  of  the  impropriations  from  tithes 
alone  at  this  time^  shall  be  taken  at  c£1^538,000 
per  annum. 

That  this  collective  annual  value  of  the  impro- 
priations in  tithes  only^  is  a  most  liberal  and  ex*" 
tended  one^  will  be  set  in  a  clearer  view^  when  the 
virtual  reduction  of  the  estimated  number  of  the 
inpropriations  is  duly  x^nsidered.  Ist^  The  de* 
ductions^  which  must  be  allowed  out  of  their  value^ 
on  account  of  the  glebe  lands  usually  annexed  to 
impropriations  in  general.  2dly^  The  gr^at  num- 
.ber  of  Vicarial  Parishes  which  are  situated  in 
laige  cities  and  towns^  and  the  impropriations  of 
which  parishes  can  be  scarcely  of  much^  if  of  any 
value  whatever.  3<Uy^  The  number  of  the  Impro* 
priations^  which  are  either  partially  or  wholly  re- 
stored to  their  respective  Vicarages^  and  in  whose 
incomes  the  value  of  such  restored  Impn^riations 
are  necessarily  included,  4thly^  The  number  of 
'  Impropriations,  which  have  been  purchased  by  the 
Landed  Proprietors,  and  have  been  divided  in  due 
proportion  to  the  freeholds  of  the  several  Estates. 
And  5thly,  The  number  of  Impropriations,  which 
in  parishes  where  enclosures  have  taken  place^ 

*  Aaaak  of  Agricalturei  vol.  xviii,  p.  516* 
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kaye  been  either  partially  or  wholly  conuniitedt 
or  abolished  by  allotments  of  Land.  From  one 
or  other  of  these  causes^  the  impropriationsi 
in  all  apparent  probability^  are  virtually  reductd 
to  t>yQ-thirds  of  the  number  of  them  commonly 
gupposed  to  be  now  existing^  or  to  2^563 ;  which 
at  <£6(X)  per  annum  each  on  the  average^  (and 
which  is  perhaps  an  exaggerated  valuation^)  will 
wnount  to  ^J,537,800. 

That  the  valuation  of  the  existing  Improprtattom 
at  ^^600  each  per  annum,  is  carried  to  its  utmost 
extreme,  will  appear  from  %n  approximation  farmed 
on  the  fpllowii^g  data. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Middlesex  Agii- 
i^uUural  Report,  (as  reduced  or  proportioMd  m> 
cording  to  Dr,  Be^ke's  estimate  of  the  total  imm- 
iher  of  acres  in  England  and  WalesJ  there  are 
x^nnually  under  wheat,  3,160,000  acres;  under 
?ye,  barley,  oats,  peas  and  beans,  3,730,000  acres ; 
and  under  clover,  hay,  &c.  1,150,000  acres.  Esti- 
mating the  produce  of  wheat,  ^t  three  quarters  per 
acre,  and  at  80s.  per  quarter,  the  annual  value  of 
the  wheaten  tillage  at  £12  per  acre,  will  amount 
to  dr37,9W,000 :  estimating  the  produce  of  rye^ 
(parley,  4c.  at  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  wheat  or 
.♦£8  per  acre,  the  annual  value  of  the  rye,  barley, 
Ac.  tillage,  will  amount  to  <^9,840,000:  and  esti- 
mating the  produce  of  the  clover,  hay.  Sic,  at  <£4 
per  acre,  the  annual  value  of  the  clover,  hay,  &c. 
crop>  will  amount  to  .£4,600,000.  These  three 
sums.  msJ^ing  a  total  of  i:73,360,000,  shew  the  ac- 
tual value  of  (he  tithes  gf  com  and  hay  to  amount 
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t^  JS!J,9S6fiOO  per  unnum.  And  this  gum^  wben 
4ifided  between  10^000  paqiBheA^  (allowing  the 
iMforefit{Uci()i  (^d  649,  for  parishes  in  citie«^  towns, 
4kQ«  where  the  tiUiee  of  corn  and  hay  can  be  oC  liUie 
4t  po  value  in  respect  to  caleulation^)  will  give  to 
tich  pariah  £7^,  aa  the  annual  gross  produce  or 
vihe  of  the  tRhes  of  com  and  hay  in  9uch  impro- 
priated parish :  and  when  from  this  amount,  <me- 
fifth  only  (though  snost  probably  one-third  is  nearer 
the  trath>)  ii  deducted  ae  relinquished  on  the  aver* 
aga  by  composition,  the  remaining  £o79  wiU  be 
tta  average  annual  gross  receipt  from  each  im- 
prapriation ;  but  sul^ject^  according  to  varying  cir- 
camstances  and  i^reements^  to  parliamentary,  pa- 
rochial^ and  other  outgoings.  In  this  approximation, 
the  values  of  the  wheats  rye,  &c.,  and  clover,  &c. 
crops,  are  stated  at  very  high  average  prices ;  and 
will  therefore  be  most  probably  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  value  of  all  those  small  tithes, 
which  in  some  impropriated  parishes  are  more  or 
less  included  in  the  Impropriation. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  total  receipt  from  the 
tithes  in  the  possession  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  and 
Impropriators,  whether  paid  in  kind  or  accounted 
for  by  composition^  amounts  to  £3,569^000  per  an- 
num :  which  in  proportion  to  that  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  kingdom  subject  to  the  pay. 
ment  of  Tithes,  namely,  38,000,000  of  acres,  and 
valued  or  rented  at  15s.,  20s.,  or  35s.,  per  statute 
acre,  will  be  under  3s.  5d.  in  the  pound  at  15s.  per 
acre,  a  little  above  3s.  6d.  in  the  pound  at  20s.  per 
acre,  and  a  little  above  36.  in  the  pound  at  35s. 
per  acre. 
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And  thu8^  notwithstanding  the  positive  and  re*' 
peated  assertions  to  the  contrary^  tithes  are  on  the 
average  compounded  or  accounted  foi  at  a  very 
moderate  rate^  not  greatly  exceeding  an  eighth 
part  of  the  titheable  rental  of  c£38,000,000,  instead 
of  the  tenth  part  of  the  titheable  gross  produce  of 
<£98^000^000>  estimated  as  equal  to  three  and  oner 
half  rents ;  the  Parochial  Clergy  and  Impropriatonr 
together  (valuing  their  united  receipts  very  high^' 
and  the  titheable  rental  at  the  medium  calculation 
of  20b.  per  acre)  receiving  only  <£3^569;000  per 
annum^  or  rather  more  than  one*third  part  of  theii^ 
legal  right :  a  fact  strongly  manifesting  the  dis^ 
interested  and  honest  grounds^  on  which  are  raised 
the  clamours  against  the  payment  of  tithes. 
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Having  brought  to  a  conclusion^  the  inquiry 
Info  the  annual  amount  of  the  Landed  Rental,  and 
of  the  gross  produce  of  the  Kingdom^  arising  from 
Land  and  Animals^  and  shewn  the  proportionable 
part  of  that  Rent  or  Produce,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Tithes^  to  be  lightly  assessed  on  that 
account,  in  comparison  of  the  real  value  of  such 
tithes,  it  may  be  asked^  How  does  it  appear,  that 
the  land-occupiers  are  burthened  by  the  present 
system  of  paying  tithes  in  kind  or  by  composition  ? 
The  question  refers  to  the  land-occupiers,  and  not 
to  the  land-owners  :  since  the  latter,  whether  free- 
hplders,  copyholders  or  leaseholders,  occupying 
their  own  estates^  bear  a  very  small  proportion  in 
point  of  number^  to  the  absolute  rack  renters*^ 
either  for  long  or  short  terms  of  years. 

*'  There  is  no  farmer,  who  does  not  compute 

*  **  The  extent  of  land  under  the  cultivation  of  mere  renters 
^''  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  is  perhaps  twenty  times  as  great 
**  as  that  under  the  cultivation  of  the  immediate  proprie- 
**  tors«"  Howlett's  InflueDce  of  Tithes  on. Agnculture;  1801, 
p.  33. 
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''  Besides^  suppose  it  were  otherwise^  and  the 
*'  tenth  or  tithe  were  to  be  abolished^  it  would 
''  not  put  a  farthing  into  the  pocket  of  the  farmer* 
''  It  would  be  his  landlord  that  would  be  the  gainer 
^'  not  he.  The  landlord  would  immediately  ad« 
''  \ance  his  rent  to  the  full  amount  of  what  was 
^'  used  to  be  paid  in  tithes^  and  would  tell  his  te* 
'^  nant^  that^  as  he  now  lets  his  estate  tithe^free/  or^ 
''  in  other  words^  lets  him  the  whole  estate^  of 
''  which  be  had  before  let  lym  only  nine*tenth9> 
'"  he  expects  an  increase  of  rent^  not  only  equal 
to  what  the  Clergy  claimed^  but  considerably 
more;  for  farmers  need  not  be  told  l^ow 
much  more  easy  the  Clergy  are  in  receiving 
^'  their  tithes  than  those  Lay -Impropriators  0( 
private  gentlemen^  who  have  great  tithes  in 
their  hands.  Even^  if  tithes  were  taken  away^ 
and  a  compensation  made  to  the  Clergy  by  a 
parish -rate^  the  farmers  would  be  the  losers; 
''  for  the  landlords  would  advance  their  rents^  in 
^'  the  manner  and  proportion  aforesaid^  the  pa- 
rish-rates would  be  greatly  increased^  and  that 
increase^  with  the  other  parochial  outgoings^ 
''  would  be  left  to  bQ  wholly  paid  by  the  tc-. 
''  nants*,"  ! 

In  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolution^ 
''  the  Democratic  Members  in  the  First  Assembly, 
"  wished  to  consider  tithes  as  a  feudal  tax  levied 
'^  on  land :    to  which  it  was  replied  with  much 

^  Duties  of  Man,  in  connection  with  his  Rights,  1793, 
pp.  41,  42% 
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legal  knowlege  and  precision^  *  that  tithes  *  \ivere 
not  a  tax  imposed  agreeably  to  the  feudal  sys* 
tem^  but  a  simple  rent-charge  laid  upon  their 

^  estates  by  the  original  proprietors  for  the  maifi^ 
tenance  of  religion  among  their  tenants  and 
vassals;  that  the  actual  proprietors  had  pur- 
chased their  estates^  subject  to  this  rent-charge ; 
and  that  by  transferring  it  from  the  hands  of 

''  the  Clergy  to  those  of  the  landed  proprietors, 

'^  only  the  aristocratic  interest  would  derive  any 

r  benefit*/' 

*  History  of  the'  Reign  of  George  III.  toI.  iit.  p.  44^« 

'**  Tltbes,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  a  tax,  though  with  an  in- 

"  vidious  Tiew  represeated  as  such.    And  much  mischief 

^  arises  from  the  adoption  of  improper  terms,  such  espe- 

/^  ciaUy  as  carry  with  them  a  false  association  of  ideas,  in- 

''  jurious  to  any  individual,  or  class  of  men.    I  wish  tliere- 

^  fore  to  take  off  the  unjust  impression,  that  a  Clergyman, 

^^  when  he  it  setting  his  tithe,  is  collecting  and  striving  to 

^  increase  a  tax  from  his  parishioners  for  his  own  use ;  which 

"  wiU  be  done  efitfctually  by  explaining  the  word  Tax.    A 

.^  lax  is  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  subject,  levied  by 

^:  law,  for  the  public  us€.    Now  tithe  of,  the  produce  of  th# 

y  land,  though  raised  by  the  industry  of  the  farmer,  is  not 

.^*  his  property.    It  was  not  his  landlord's,  not  being  com- 

^  prised  in  the  Royal  Grant  of  the  Lands ;  and,  if  it  were 

<*  lost  to  the  Clergy,  must  revert  to  the  Crown,  the  fountain 

,^.of  property.    (Lord  Coke^  as  elsewhere  observed,  calls 

**  titheSf  an  ecclesiastical  inheritance,  collateral  to  the  es- 

**  tale  of  the  land.)     Again,  the  portion  of  tithe  paid  to  the 

,*'  Minister  of  a  parish  is  not  levied  for  the  public  use ;  for  he 

^  is  retained  to  perform  religious  services  for  the  inhabitants 

**  of  that  particular  parish  only,  and  should  be  paid  by  those 

**  whom  he  serves.     His  not  being  appointed  by  them,  is  no 

**  objection  i  bis  nomination  is  in  the  hands  of  those,  whp^ 


It  ii  cmilended^  thM  when  tttbes  were  first  q« 
vflly  ordain«d  in  Enghmd,  the  growth  of  corn 
nnst  hMt  been  almost  spontaneous^  and  tnton« 
MderaMe  in  quantity,  the  lands  bdng  neariy  iti  a 
Mate  of  nature,  and  chiefly  appropriated  to  pas^ 
tnrage :  that  it  appears  from  the  laws  of  Ina, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons^  who  reigned  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries^  that  agriculture  hiust 
have  been  then  little  known^  as  a  quantity  of  land 
consisting  of  ten  Hides  (supposed  to  contain  I^dOO 
acres)  were  appointed  to  pay  only  the  ioBowing 
provisions ;  namely^  ten  casks  of  honey^  three  hiin* 
dred  loaves  of  bread,  twelve  casks  of  welsh  or 
strong  ale,  thirty  casks  of  flmall  ale,  two  aBen, 
two  full  grown  rams  or  ten  wethers,  ten  geese^ 
twenty  hens,  ten  cheeses,  one  cask  of  buttef,  five 
salmons,  twenty  pounds  weight  of  fodder,  and  One 
hundred  eels  * :  and  tliat,  therefore,  it  was  never 

**  have  not  only  a  more  competent  judgment,  but  a  better 
^  right :  for  he  is  appointed  either  by  the  Crown,  the  fovui- 
/'  tain  of  property  i  tlie  reprfsentatiws  (either  by  descent  or 
**  purchase)  of  the  Lord  of  the  Masor,  who  founded  the 
'*  parish ;  or  the  Bishop,  or  other  person,  to  whom  tlie 
'*  right  of  advowson  was  transferred  either  by  the  King  or  the 
**  Lord.  And  the  purchaser  or  renter  of  lands  took  fail 
**  interest  in  them  on  this  footing.'*  Bishop  WoodwalA 
Present  State  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  1767,  p;  47. 

♦  Wilkins's  Aii^lo-Saxon  laws,  p.  25.  On  this  law  or  or- 
dinance, Wilkins  has  remarked,  that  *'  the  Legislator  bail 
*'  not  added,  whether  these  provisions  were  to  be  paid  as  a 
«•  Royal  tribute,  and  whether  annually."  And  therefore  it 
does  not  afford  more  than  bare  presumptive  evidence, 
that  this  ^antity  of  provisions  is  to  be  contideredi  as  baViog 
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the  intention  of  the  Legislature  of  that  period^  to 
invest  the  Ciei^  with  a  right  to  tithes^  in  a  mo- 
dem sense,  and  to  the  extent  at  which  they^  are  at 
present  demanded  and  supported  by  law,  the  tenth 
of  the  increase,  instead  of  the  tenth  of  the  profit. 

been  the  rent,  or  sole  compensation  for  the  piivilege  of  oc* 
copying  1,200  acres  of  land,  the  property  of  another  laiid* 
owner,  in  the  reign  of  Ina. 

To  the  tfrenty  pounds  weight  of  fodder,  it  has  been  ob* 
jeeted,  that  ilconld  never  have  been  the  actual  meaning  and 
intent  of  the  law  or  ordinance ;  and  that  probably  loads  were 
intended.  But  without  using  great  violence  with  the  original 
Saton  words,  **  Tweutig  puuci  waga  fodres,**  no  alteration 
can  be  made  to  elicit  the  proposed  meaning.  In  Lye*s  Die* 
donary,  it  is  indeed  said,  that  **  pond'*  is  sometimes  used 
•t  an  expletive,  and  the  words  of  this  law  or  ordinance^ 
**  Cwentig  pnnd  waga,**  are  quoted  aa  an  example,  and  ren- 
dered '*  viginti  pondo."  Yet  to  force  or  convert  twenty 
pounds  weight  into  twenty  "  loads,*'  not  only  the  word 
^  pond*'  most  be  either  expunged  from  the  passage,  or  ad. 
mitced  to  be  a  pleonasm  in  it,  but  the  next  Saxon  word 
^'  waga,**  weight,  mnst  be  emended  into  ^*  wagn  or  wsgn,*^ 
»  ingon;  and  having  used  thb  great  liberty  with  the  Saxoa 
fttt,  the  word  wagon  must  then  be  taken  as  synonymous 
^Ih  loads,  that  is,  wagon^loads.  Critical  editors  would  be 
hi^y«'  if  such  a  canon  of  emendation  could  be  admitted  into 
their  elucidatory  practice:  it  would  abridge  their  labors; 
^d  enable  them  to  untie  many  a  gordian  knot,  which  has 
■llkerto  bafBed  their  most  patient  and  penetrating  researches. 
But  it  unfortunately  happens  for  all  those  who  itiky  be  inclined 
tm  think,  that  twenty  wagon-loads  were  intended  by  the  law 
of  Ina,  that  the  learned  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  trans* 
lates  the  passage.  **  twenty  pounds  weight  of  fodder,"  without 
expressing  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  tett,  or  in* 
troducing  any  comment  whatever  upon  it.  Tumet's  Hiitory 
of  \h%  Anglo»Sasm%  vol.  it.  p.  19f . 
1 
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111  answer  to  this  suggestion,  may  be  urg^  th^ 
charters  of  the  early  Saxon  Monarchs,  in  respect 
to  tithes  ;  in  which  the  payment  of  them  is  com* 
manded  out  of  all  the  products  (and  not  of  thfi 
nett  profits)  of  the  ground^  as  well  as  of  the  cattle*^ 
And,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  revenues  of  our 
Kings  in  those  days  could  not  be  paid,  through 
tvant  of  specie  *,  in  any  other  way  than  in  a  pn>* 

*  ^'  Though  Alfred  the  Great  was  one  of  the  richest  of  oar 
**  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  he  bequeathed  no  more  by  his  last. 

• 

*'  will  at  his  death  in  9OO,  than  £500  to  each  of  his  two  sons, 
**  and  1^100  to  each  of  his  three  daughters.  This  was  n» 
*^  more  than  £l,406.  5s.  of  our  monej  to  a  king's  son,  aixl 
£'2S\.  5s.  to  a  king's  daughter:  a  sufficient  proof  of  tlie. 
great  scarcity  of  money  in  England  in  the  age  of  Alf|re4. 
^  the  Great."  Henry's  History  of  Great  Briiain,  book  u. 
eh.  vi. 

"  In  the  early  days  next  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  (if 
we  are  rightly  informed,)  there  was  very  little  money »  in 
specie,  in  the  Realm.     Then  the  tenants  of  knight's  feet 
*^  answered  to  their  lords  by  military  services ;  and  the  ttmt 
**  naiits  of  socage-lands  and  demesnes  (in  gr^at  measure), by, 
'*  work  and  provisions.     The  ingenious  author  of  the  Dia* 
**  logue  concerning  the  Exchequer  tells  us,  that  from  iha 
**  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  'lill  the  reign  of  Henry  I.^ 
"  the  rents  or  farms  due  t(»  the  king  were  wont  to  be  ren- 
^*  dered  in  provisions  and  necessaries  for  his  household  ;  and 
that  in  King  Henry  the  First's  time,  the  same  were  changed, 
into  money.     Afterwards  in  succeeding  times,  the  Reve^^; 
•*  nuc  of  the  Crown  was  answered  or  paid  in,  chiefly,  gold 
and  silver;  sometimes  in  palfreys,. destriersi  chascurs^ lere* 
riers,  hawks  and  falcons,  (to  wit^  in  horses,  dogs,  and  birds 
for  game  of  divers  sorts,  and  in  things  ef  other  kinds.'* 
Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 
And  a  Parhamentary  DebaU  in  1523|  affords  stroog  evi- 
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portion  of  the  absolute  produce  of  the  soil^  it  con- 
sequently must  be  admitted  that  the  Clergy  could 
not  have  received  their  titfies  by  any  other  method 
'  Aan  in  kkid :  and  necessarily  must  have  been  paid 
thte  tenth  part  of  the  gpross  produce* 
'  ''  It  is  to  be  remarked/'  says  Hume^  '*  that  in 
"  all  ancient  timesy  the  raising  of  com^  especially 
^•wheUt^  being  a  species  of  manufactory,  tliat 
*f  commodity  always  bore  a  higher  price,  compared 
*'  to  cattle,  than  it  does  in  our  timed/'  (Hume's 
History,  Appendix  I.  vol.  i.  p.  227.)  It  is  there* 
fore  a  most  improbable  suggestion,  that  the  com 
produced  in  England  at  the  era  of  Ethelvrulph'« 
charter  was  neariy  of  spontaneous  growth,  as  the 
Antt-Tithists  assert.  For,  being  a  species  of  ma* 
nufactory,  the  production  of  it  must  have  been 
aided  by  all  the  industry,  skill,  and  capital  possess- 
ed by  the  Saxon  xeoflear  or  fiurmers  of  tiiat  period. 
And  it  has  been  shown  in  a  prececfing  chapter  that 
'fte  ceorle^  were  persons  of  considerable  estimation 
in -the  political  society  of  those  tfaite^;  and  that 

dence  of  the  small  quantity  of  Bt]«cte;  as  a  circulating  me* 
diniDt  evea  at  Uiat  distant  and  iMt  period.  When  10800^000 
WM  asked  for  carrjingon  Ibe  French  war.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
.^pfaker  of  the  Commons,  endeavoured  to  conTince  the 
Honse,  that  **  it  was  not  much  on  thb  occasion,  to  pay  four 
**  shillings  in  the  pound.**  To  which  the  Commons  replied, 
that  **  though  some  persons  were  well  moniedi  yet,  in  ge« 
**  neral,  the  fifth  part  of  men's  goods  wu  not  in  plate  or 
«  money,  bat  in  stock  or  cattle.''  Keonett's  History  of 
England,  voL  ii.  p.  5S. 
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*tlieir*oGcupation  wu  so  honoraUy  n^arded,  ttet 

it  opened  one  way^  amongst  otberSj  (o  the  attaia- 

ment  of  the  rank  of  nobilitj. 

i.-  Bot^  if  any  rdiance  may  be  placed  on  tfae*4K* 

searches  of  a  modem  writer  into  the  histoiy  of  the 

-'Ailglo-Saxona,   they  "  cultivated  the  ut  of  Jub* 

^^  Imndiy  with  some  attention."    And  En^an^,  %t 

4he  date  of  Ethel walph's  grant  of  tithes  tKi;  the 

Oei^y,  must  have  been  a  caom  eoantiy :  because 

'^'  bread  was  the  principal  food  of  the  lewqr  chpwn 

^<  ttthe  people^  and  of  the  Monks  and  boya  m  tfie 

^^  poorer  moiiastmes;"  and  because  ^< ale  and 

rff  mead  were,  their,  fiivorite  drinks^  wd  wine  wis 

-^  an  occasional  luxury.    They  had  wheats  Mid 

^barley  in  geaerel  ase^  but  their  prices  w«ra4if- 

'*'  ferent;  wheats  like  meht^  Was  a  dearer  afltiote, 

^  and  therefiNPe  less  nniverNl.    Their  food  was 

''  that  mixture^  animal  and  vegetaUe  diet»  wl«sh 

^  always  attends  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Tl^y 

«^'  reared  various  sorts  of  com  m  encloseil  aa^ 

<'  cultivated  kndi^  and  they  fod  dpmesticatwl  €%tc 

*^  tie  for  the  uses  of  their  table.     But,  though  ani- 

'*'  mal  food  was  ii^  much  use  among  our  ancestcff% 

^'  it  was  as  with  us>  and  perhaps  will  be  in.  eviiy 

•''  country  in  which  agriculture  has  becoese  hafai- 

'^  tual,  and  population  much  increased^  rather  tte 

^'  food  of  the  wealthier  part  of  the  comimnuty 

''  Uian  of  the  lower  orders.     As  it  was  a  IftW 

^'  among  them^  that  he  who  had  twenty  hides  of 

'/  land  should. take  care^  tiiat  there  should  be  twelve 

^'  hides  of  it  com  sown^  when  he  was  to  liaave 
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Y  it  V  it'appean  that  they  were  careful  to  insure 
•^iiifteient  annual  growth  of  grain  for  the  food 
and  drink  of  tiie  great  mass  of  their  populaticm, 
And  from  this  law  it  may  be  not  unreasonaUe  to 
infinr^  that  this  specified  quantity  of  twelve  parts  in 
tarenty  was  the  genenJ  proportion  of  arable  land 
wqoired  to  be  annually  under  the  growth  of  grain ; 
a  propwtion  nearly  agreeing  with  the  pjactice  or 
custom  of  modem  times :  And^  possibly  it  might 
have  been  mider  the  wual  average  proportion;  as 
M  alhmance  in  fiiTor  <rf  an  oflT-going  occupant* 
It  OBoiuits,  tharefore^  nearly  to  demonstration, 
tibatin  the  early  pmod  of  the  nniled  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy^ England  was  a  great  and  flourishing  com 
aoiintry* 

And  admitting,  that  the  befixre  mentioned  quaii« 
tity  of  prorisions  was  paid  as  a  rent  f  for  the  oecu^ 
fittoo  of  1^900  acresof  jaadin  theretgnoflna, 

it  does  BQt  prove;  that  die  progrea*  of  agriculture 
a  Boglaiid  had  been  either  slow  or  confined  at 
4ltot  peried,  but  rather  the  contia«y»  Became,  of 
-lAKseferal  species  wd  propcntionf  of  those  pro- 
irisions,  if  absolutely  paid  as  a  rent  in  landa  (all 
4C  which  wer^  drawn  from  the  produce  of  arable 
kmA,  pasture  land,  animals,  aad  fisheries,)  the  pro- 

.^,'^  Turner's  History  ef  the  Aqglo-SaXQQ?,  vol. iy. pp,  5S, £l, 
:§«,  6S,  1^5,  196. 

t  *'  The  palish  of  Hawsteftd  in  SuiFolky  was  let  in  the  time 

^*  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  at  three '  half-jience  per  acre ; 

*^  tftfr  rent  was  one  shilling,  in  the  time  of  Edward  L;  it  was 

'  '<  Ms.  6d.  in  17S4 ;  and  in  1  SIC,  S5s.  per  acre/'    Aoaals  of 

ikgrkiilture,  vol.  xhd.  p«  100. 
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portion  from  the  arable  land  is  so  very  large  antf 
considerable^  when  compared  with  the  proportimt 
derived  from  pasture  land^  that  a  proportionable 
culture  of  those  lands  must  have  annually  tahMfc. 
place.  And  as^  according  to  the  foregoing  paiK 
sage  from  Hume's  History,  the  value  of  com  wM 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  cattle^  it  is  reasonable  to 
assert,  that  the  most  valuable  species  of  those  pro- 
visions, and  the  kurger  qusfntity  cf  them,  mn 
therefore  reserved  by  the  proprietor  of  the  hati^ 
and  consequently,  that  the  occupier  of  tiie  land 
must  have  been  careful  to  provide  those  qvantities 
by  a  due  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  his  arable 
land. 

It  has  been  Kkewise  contended,  in  proof  of  thelow 
state  aAd  produce  of  agriculture  in  fonner  times^ 
that  in  the  fifteenth  century,  wheat  was  only  •!• 
lowed  to  be  exported,  when  it  w^as  at  the  price  ef 
t>9.  Sd.  per  quarter ;  and  that  the  price  of  a  fat  ox 
was  then  about  13s.  4d. :  which  disproportion;  <be- 
tw^en  the  prices  of  cm*n  and  cattle  shews,  that  tfie 
cultivation  of  land  was  hot  then  in  a  flourishing 
state,  anfid  that  corn  was  dear  in  consequence  of 
the  small  growth  of  it.  But,  if  we  admit  an  wgn- 
mcnt  to  be  founded  on  these  premiies,  and  reason 
upon  it  in  reference  to  the  present  times,  what  wiH 
be  the  result  ?  What  proportionable  price  or  value 
do  com  and  cattle  now  bear  to  each  other?  And 
how  many  times  more  than  double,  is  the  price  or 
value  of  u  fat  ox  to  that  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  even 
at  the  new  tirst  import  price  of  80s.  per  quarter? 
A  fat  ox,  ill  proportion  to  his  size  and  weight,  will 
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mt  ihis  time  purchase  five,  ux,  seven  or  more 
iguarten  of  wheat  at  8Qs.  per  quarter^  yet  will  any 
me  rashly  assert^  or  credulously  believe,  that  -the 
gigwth  of  com  has  been  diminished  ?  Has  k  not, 
on  the  contrary,  been  .greatly  increased^  in  the 
quantity  grown,  in  the  quality  of  what  is  produced^ 
and  in  the.  price  at  which  it  is  valued  ? 

However,  it  must  be  allowed^  that,  from  to- 
wreurds  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the 
tmnm^cement  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  House 
of  Tudor,  agriculture  did  not  flourish  as  in  ante- 
cedent times.  The  check  which  it  received,  was 
derived  from  several  successive  causes,  namely,  the 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  the  depopulating  system 
.of  the  Norman  kings,  the  baronial  vmrs  and  cru- 
sades, the  bloody  contests  between  the  Houses  of 
York  And  I^ancaster  *,  and  the  general  turn  of  the 
great  landed  proprietors  to  pasturage ;  which  dis- 
position, through  the  devastated  state  of  the  king- 
dom from  the  occurrence  of  one  or  other  of  the 
preceding  causes,  was  perhaps  the  result  more  of 
necessity  than  of  choice. 

.  ..And  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that,  through  the  al- 
most stagnated  state  itf  the  national  population  for 

■  *  ^  The  war  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  LanciUter 
^  produced  twelve  pitched  battles,  in  which  eiglity  persons  of 
^'  royal  liueage>  and  ninety  thousand  men  perished^''  Chand- 
ler's Life  of  Waynflete,  ^791' p«  2}S.  From  the  great  con- 
Bumption  of  human  life  by  the  sword,  duriag  the  compara- 
tmly  short  period  of  ibis  contest,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  immeoKe  destruction  of  the  national  population  during 
ihe  Jong  protracted  baronial  wars  and  religious  crusades* 
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three  hundred  yeUfi  n^xt  after  the  Norman  eim« 
quests  and  through  the  destnictive  effects  add  coiift 
sequences  of  internal  commotions^  peculiariy  injtt*» 
rious  to  the  interests  of  the  husbandman,  there  4H| 
not  exist  in  the  first  period  a  necessity  for  increaih 
ing  the  products  of  the  plough ;  and  in  the  seoottd 
period^  every  inducement  to  an  extended  cuItivatiM 
was  repressed^  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  ctdtifatdr's 
reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  But,  when  IMM^ 
settled  and  peaceable  times  recurred,  nxkAtL gHM 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  kingdom  b#gaft 
to  take  place^  then,  as  will  be  more  6iHy  eidatgM 
on  hereafter,  the  spirit  of  agriculture  awoke  item 
a  lethargy  of  nearly  five  hundred  years,  and*  hai 
since  exerted  itself,  progressively,  in  a  most  Woo* 
derful  increase  of  every  agricultural  produee.  '- 

That  England  was  not  only  fertQe  in  eimi,  biM 
productive  of  it,  particularly  at  the  very  ptnriod  in 
which  the  civil  right  of  tithes  was  first  established, 
and  consequently  that  the  produce  of  tithes  in  this 
kingdom  must  have  been  originally  Very  consider* 
able,  is  most  conclusively  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  work  in  the  highest  estimation : 
it  affords  such  positive  evidence  of  the  f^rtility^  of 
Britain  and  its  abundant  produce  in  com,  as  wiU 
apologize  for  the  length  of  the  quotation,  and'  at 
the  same  time  satisfactorily  obviate  the  before  stated 
objection. 

''  We  may  with  probability  admit,  that  Britain 
*^  was  very  early  known  to  the  Phenicians,  sinc^ 
''  in  the  first  accounts  We  have  fMta  the  Gredu, 
**  who  derived  their  knowlege  from  them,  it  is 
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«  celebrated  for  its  fertility^  a  eeitain  proof  that 
f  it  had  been  long  inhabited.  Julius  Caesar  b1^ 
^•lows^  that  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  -this 
|.^  our  isle^  the  people  were  well  furnished  with 
^^  corn;  but  at  the  same  time  assertai^  that»  in 
'fthe  interior  couatries^  they  lived  chiefly  on 
i'  flesh  and  milk.  This  first  he  might  undoubtedly 
^  know  with  certainty ;  but  the  second  he  could 
)*  only  learn  from  report  Cornelius  Tacitus^  a 
Ikcantious  and  correct  author^  from  the  information 
^  ^f  his  &ther*in-law,  Julius  Agricola^  than  whom 
^'  no  man  of  his  time  knew  this  country  so  well,  or 
f f  could  describe  it  better,  atknowleges  the  mild** 
**  ness  of  the  climate^  and  the  richness  of  the  aoih 
f^  which,  except  the  olive,  the  vine  atad  other 
^*  plants  which  he  judged  to  hi  peculiar  to  warmer 
f^  countries,  (uroduced  every  thing  else  in  the 
^*  greatest  plenty.  Ht  also  observed>  (and  his 
^'  wbde  relation  shews  him  to  have  been  diligent 
if  and  exact  in  his  inquiries,  very  sensible  and  im- 
i*  partial  in  his  reports,)  that,  though  the  springs 
'^  were  forward,  yet  the  grain  ^  ripened  slowly. 
i*  This  he  attributed  to  the  frequent  rains,  and  the 
f1  humidity  of  the  air  and  soil  We  see  no  reason 
to  doubt,  either  of  the  truth  of  the  representation, 
or  of  the  justice  of  the  remark.  The  Britons 
were  but  just  beginning  to  learn  the  thie  prin^- 

V  ciples  of  agriculture.  Their  own  skill,  such  as 
f*  it  was,  enabled  them  to  provide  sufficiently  for 

V  their  own  subsistence,  in  the  manner  in  which 
^  they  livedo  and  hitherto  they  had  looked  no 
."  farther*  ,  ..." 
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''  By  the  Rotntns^  who  continued  hdre  the  - 
*^  greatest  part  of  Ave  centuries^  the  Britons  were 
well  instructed  in  all  the  trta  requisite  to.  civH 
life.  They  taught  them  (o  construct  rotdtj.lo 
^'  open  caiials^  to  work  mines^  to  improve  tk^it 
''  ports^  and^  above  all^  to  cultivate  their  countiy 
'^  in  the  very  best  mainner^  by  which  they  rendered  - 
"  it  a  region  of  exquisite  beauty  and  flowiii§i-- 
''  abundance,  while  themselves  were  not  only  an 
''  elegant  and  polite,  but,  at  the  same  tiine,  «|| 
^^  active,  industrious  andopulent  people.  Britaia 
'^  was/  in  those  days,  another  Sicily  to  the  Roman 
empire ;  and,  as  the  latter  supplied  Italy,  so  the 
former  furnished  the  Roman  armies  in  Germany 
''  and  Gaul,  with  com  and  other  provisions.  It 
*'  was  this  rendered  our  island  of  so  great  conse- 
quence to,  and  so  much  considered  by,  these 
Sovereigns  of  the  world.  It  was  this  put  it  in 
the  power  of  Carausius,  himself  a  Briton,  to  con- 
^'  strain  Maximinian  and  Dioclesian  to  allow  his 
^'  assuming  the  Imperial  title.  It  was  this,  that 
''  induced  the  panegyrists  to  compliment  Con* 
''  stantius  Chlorus,  and  his  son  Constantine  the 
''  Great,  in  such  swelling  and  pompous  terms^.on 
their  recovering  Britain,  and  thereby  providing 
for  the  subsistence  and  security  of  the  frontier 
^'  provinces. 

''  On  the  coming  of  Julian,  with  the  title  of 
^'  Cassar,  into  Gaul,  when  he  found  those  provinces 
''  in  the  utmost  distress,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
*'  danger,  his  first  care  was  to  settle  the  peace 
'^  wd  restore  the  commerce    of  Britain^   from 
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*'  whence  faetlrew  more  thaaoflffee^  eight  hundred 
^  ship  loads  of  com^  without  which  he  could  never 
^^  faive  extricated  hinsdf  from  the  difficulties  he 
''^^WBs  in,  or  attained  rach  a  d^^ree  of  power  as 
^  lifted  him  to  the  empire.  New  troubles  arising^ 
'^  and  new  Emperors  being  set  up,  some  of  them 
'^  here,  the  whole  stretagtii  of  the  island,  after 
^l^umerous  armies  raised  in,  and  frequently,  when 
*'  transported  abroad,  recruited  and  reinfolrced 
''#om  hence,  was  at  length  totally  exhausted, 
^  and  the  country  so  depopulated,  as  instead  of  af- 
fiiirding,  as  formerly,  a  continual  support  to,  it 
became  a  burthen  on,  a  declining  empire.  The 
continual  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations 
into  the  Roman  provinces,  in  Britain,  quickly 
^'  completed  their  ruin,  so  that  it  was  not  only 
'^  spoiled  and  rendered  desert,  but  the  very  people^ 
'^  and  with  them  the  arts  they  had  acquired,  were^ 
^  in  a  great  measure,  exterminated  and  extin* 
''  guished. 

^'  It  vFas  more  than  a  century  before  these  trou* 
^  bles  totally  subsided,  and  the  Saxons,  who  were 
''  invited  as  auxiliaries,  becoming  more  cruel  ene* 
''  mies  than  the  Picts  and  Scots^  fixed  themselves 
"  fblly  in  their  respective  principalities,  and,  then^ 
^'  in  the  first  intervals  of  peace,  began  to  improve 
^^  them.  But,  when  they  once  set  about  this,  and 
^*  more  especialfy  after  they  had  embraced  the 
^'  Christian  religion,  they  made  great  progress^  and 
'^  soon  revived  the  credit  of  this  countiy,  for  plenty 
^'  and  hospitality.  The  excellency  of  their  con* 
^'  ititatianj  the  justiee  of  their  laws^  their  r^^ular 
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*^  plan  of  policy^  bat,  abote  aU^  their  eqiml  distr)- 
^'  bution  of  land^  not  only  produced^  but  Bccived 
a  general^  constant  and- thorough  cultivatieii; 
We  preserve  more  certaia  fnnoofa  of  thk^ .  thatt 
even  the  most  authentic  histories  could  aflbfd^itt 
the  number  of  cities  and  great  tovms^  and  th« 
almost  innumerable  villages  raised^  and  nmjf 
of  them  named^  by  these  intelligent  and  indnl^ 
trious  people^  in  the  Cathedrals^  CSoUeget,  and 
Monasteries^  which  they  erected  and  endoHpi 
'^witfa  lands^  which  their  Ecclesiastics  took  car6 
to  improve  to  the  utmost,  in  the  system  ^  tlttir 
rural,  economy,  which  they  established,  and 
^f  which  still  in  a  great  measnfe  subsists,  and  in 
^  the  terms  made  use  of  in  all  things  relative  to 
^  husbandry,  whiih  most  of  them,  at  least»  are  re^ 
V  tained  among  us  to  this  day. 
,  ^'  We  have  also  sufficient  evidence  to  convince 
us,  that,  though  this  country  was  then  fully 
peopled,  our  harvests  not  only  sufficed  to  ifiei 
them  plentiAilly ,  but  supplied  idso  a  very  Jafge 
exportation.  HenCe  it  Wbs  thd  EropWor 
Ctiarles  the.Gre^t  called  Britiun,  the  graiMuy 
y  of  the  Western  world.  This  commerce  enabled 
['  the  renowned  King  Edgar,  to  form  those  nume' 
rous  fleets,  which  were  at  once  the  guard  -and 
glory  of  his  dominions.  In  succeeding  and  less 
happy  times,  the  wealth  accainulated  by  this 
^'  lucrative  irade^  (for  riches  or  riither  signt.  of 
''  riches,  gold  and  silverj  ceuld  be  brought  hitj^er 
'^  no  other  way^)  enabled  hia  successors  to  procure 
^;  some  temporary  reliefd  |9  .tfeeit  m^fiOf^Jby 
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^  ttm^  Mbsidieft  vAtkk  bore  the  tide  of  Dan6« 
'/  gdd:  which  tax  ytw  fGUsed  for  diflferent  pur^ 
''  poses^  Bometimet  to  digage  the  Danes  to  rdtire^ 
*?  iMoietimes  to  rabe  Ibrtes  against  them^  and^  at 
**  itngth>  as  an  otdinAry  Kvenae.  The  rate^ 
^  ids^  >ras  different  Originally  two,  aftenvardi 
^*iMr,  and  even  %iti  shillings^  on  every  bide 
^W  plongh  land  in  the  kingdom ;  which  shews^ 
^  :tbit  the  Saxons  relied  on  their  land  and  its  pro«^ 

V  tLel  Aot^  then^  the  ideas  and  policy  of  oar  an^^ 
cBiWii  be  cotisidei^  as  wholly  inapplicable  to 
fhepritaent  times ;  nor  let  as  distmst  the  propriety 
of  ancient  usages^  not  cease  to  regard  the  wisdont 
6^  paM  ages.  Onr  progenitors,  in  a  remote  period, 
Mdthe  fonndation  of  our  envied  constitution ;  and 
llleir  children  in  succession,  have  gradually  erected 
thereon,  the  goodly  fabric  of  our  establishment  in 
church  and  state:  And  in  whatever  light  Great 
Britain  and  her  sons  may  in  former  days  have 
tl^n  esteemed,  (a  speck,  as  it  were,  among  the 
liAliAns  of  Europe,  or  as  an  imbecile  manu&ctu- 
rer  of  woollens,)  she  has  raised  herself  to  a  pre-emi« 
BMkt  state  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world.  By 
her  industry  in  accumulating  resources,  and  by  her 
ftnnness  and  integrity  in  the  application  of  them, 
.ahe  is  become  opulent,  great,  and  powerful :  her 
prowess  in  war,  by  sea  and  land,  has  never  been 
fMcUed,  perhaps  never  equalled :  and  her  voice» 
though  at  all  times  inclined  to  peace  and  under  the 

*  Campbel's  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  177^>  voL  iL 
p.  SO— f  3. 
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restraint  of  reason;  yet^  when  uttered  in  the  defence 
of  hersdf,  or  in  the  protection  of  the  oppressed^ 
inust  be  heard^  and  must  be.regarded. 

It  is  ako,  contended^  that  so  much  skill,  Umr 
and  expense  are  requisite  to  raise  even  a  modemte 
crop,  that  to  account  tor  the  tenth  part  of  that 
^ich  is  acquired  by  such  unremitted  toil  and  ali» 
tention,  hath  been  fouhd  burthensome  to  the  ind^ 
vidua],  and  hath  so  far  checked  the  exertions  of  llie 
former^  and  prevented  him  from  adding  to  Ikatk 
increase' which  he  sends  to  market,  that  thereby 
the  price  of  com  hath  been  enhanced,  by  a  Bon- 
increase  adequate  to  the  regular  demand  for  it,  to 
the  great  injury  of  population  *,  &c.  &c. 

To  attribute  suc)i  an  evil  consequence  to  the 
payment  of  the  tettth  part  of  the  landed  produce 
in  tithes,  is  a  most  direct  contradiction  to  the  preamt 

*  It  skouid  be  reoollected,  that  God's  favored  ^ople  wu 
subjected  by  his  Command,  to  the  payment  of  Tithes  to  thdr 
Priesthood  or  Clergy:  and  though  as  already  stated^  the 
payments  to  them,  and  to  the  poor,  in  their  several  modes, 
amounted  to  nearly  one  third  of  the  gross  produce  of  their 
land,  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  their  national  agriculture, 
or  population,  were  impeded  by  any  evil  effects  arising  from 
the  payment  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  produce, 
in  Tithes  and  Charity.  On  the  contrary  their  agricuUoral 
produce  was  most  abundant;  and  their  population  might 
be  said  to  have  overflowed.  At  the  commencement  of 
Solomon^s  reign,  the  population  of  Judaea  was  psobably 
about  7»OSO,000  souls;  which  according  to  Templeman's 
estimate  ef  the  land  contained  in  Jud«a  at  7|600  squart 
English  qiiles,  would  give  absve  9^0  persons  to  each  a^oars 
mile. 
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state  of  the  populatioo^  agricultUQe,  landed  rental^ 
mannfiiftareg,  trade^  eammerce  and  naTigatton  of 
the  kingdonr.  We  haYe  seen  in  the  for^goiiig 
exfaract,  that  the.sofl  of  .Britain  at  the  time  of  etta- 
Uishing  the  payment  of  tithes  by  the  Saxons^  was 
eminently  productive  of  com.  However,  it  is 
gianted  that  the  stale  of  Ag^culture  .in  England, 
JB  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Saxon  pe* 
riod^  could  not  have  been,  either  so  very  flourishing 
tor  productive.  For,  though  '^  Under  the  Saxons 
^'  this  country  was  fully  peopled,  and  fully  cultiva** 
ted,  and  the  nation  in  general  rich^  happy,  and  in 
some  degree  luxurious,  yet  the  Danes,  who 
were  tempted  thereby,  to  make  descents  upon 
^'  different  parts  of  the  sea-coasts  in  order  to  plun- 
^'  der,  and,  encouraged  by  success,  at  last  to  invade 
''  and  render  themselves  masters  of  the  several 
''  spots  in  the  maritime  countries,  harassed,  de- 
^'  populated,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  tlie 
•?  whole. 

''These  distractions,  with  little  intermission, 
'^  continued  for  three  centuries,  and  had  such  an 
''  effect  on  the  country  as  well  as  on  the  people, 
that,  together  with  the  great  changes  in  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  government,  by  the 
coming  in,  first  of  the  Danes,  and  then  of  tiie 
''  Normans,  as  in  the  midst  of  an  empoverisiied 
''  and  desolated  nation,  left  a  bitter  remembranc^e 
^  of  past  plenty,  with  scarce  any  prospect  of  future 
recovery.  We  have  a  very  singular  and  decisive 
instance  of  the  truth  of  this,  in  the  satisfactioR 
and  admiration  expressed  by  ajudicious^authoi? 
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f^  in  the*  ^e%  ott  the  dtacription  of  a  Swmi 
^  Monaiteiy  (ThcNrney  Abhey^  in  Cainbridgodii^ 
^  ritqated  in  tiie  midst  of  ftu  and  manhei)  w4 
'<  of  the  oountry  aronnd  it^  wlAdtk,  from  the  pern** 
^  Hai4ty  of  itt  sHnation,  hMl  craped  the  aliMM 
**  universal  rain.  -'r  -j 

After  the  Normafi  gomrament  became  ioiMk» 
what  more  settled^  agricnltore  was  either  to  liMkl 
encouraged^  or  so  indifferently  understood^  tlial» 
*^  what  from  the  variation  of  seasons^  from  the 
frequency  of  civil  commotions^  and  repeated  fo- 
reign wars,  there  was  a  continual  iuctuttlion 
*^  between  greats  but  very  transient  periods  of 
''  plenty  and  extreme  scarcity^  nay^  sometimes 
^  downright  famine ;  andj  as  an  instance  of  this 
^  in  the  short  space  of  foorteoa  years^  from  18#l 
'^  to  1358j  wheat  was  once  at  ISs.  4d.  twice  at 
IGs.  and  once  at  S4s.  per  quarter,  though  once 
within  that  space  of  time  so  low  as  3s.  NeitheTj 
were  those  befiH^  mentioned  the  highest  priees ; 
^'  for^  in  twdve  years  after  this  period,  in  1270, 
<'  wheat  was  £4t.  16s.  (of  our  money,  nearly  £\B. 
19s.)  pw  quarter,  and^  at  some  times,  and  in  seme 
places^  it  went  even  higher.  In  these  circum- 
stances, (hey  had  net  only  a  notion  of  impcnrting 
to  relieve  their  necessities,  but  of  exporting  also 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  their  own  grain.  But, 
both  being  subject  to  licenses  and  other  indiill- 
brances,  they  neither  oi  them  answered  any  ge- 
neral or  public  purpose  ^. 

*  Cftmpbert  Ppliticttl  Sunrqr,  vol.  ii.  p.  $4,  6S. 
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"' "  However,  hotwithstaBding  the  depqessed  and 
precwioos  state  of  agriculture^  during  the  strictest 
ages  of  the  feudal  system,  it  seems,  that,  as  Ibe 
'^irit  of  the  villenage  tenure  gradually  softened 
and  evaporated,  which  was  effected  by  the  exhorta- 
tions and  examplcj^f  the  Clergy,  the  dormant  spi- 
rit of  agriculture  began  to  raise  its  head,  and  to 
levive  accordingly.  This  may  be  inferred^  from 
the  progressive  decrease  in  the  prices  of  wheat, 
'fifom  the  banning  of  the  thirteenth,  to  the  middle 
j^  the  sixteenth  century.  These  have  been  col* 
;leoted,  as  often  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  whe- 
fhet  high  or  low,  and  an  average  taken  from  the 
twdve  prices  immediately  following  each  a^ier. 
lliiiB,  the  average  price  of  a  qtourter  of  wheat, 
Ibr  twdve  years,  between  1903  and  1S86,  was  £2. 
19s.  Id.;  between  1987  and  1338,  ^1.  ISs.  8d. ; 
between  1339  and  14)6,  £L  5s.  9d. ;  between  14d3 
and  1451,  ^1.  Is.  3d. ;  between  1453  and  1497, 
148.  Id.;  and,  between  1499  and  1560,  10s* 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  the  very  considerable  re- 
duction, from  £i.  Is.  3d.  to  10s.  per  quarter,  in 
little  more  than  a  century,  ytm  solely  or  principally 
caused  by  the  influx  of  American  wealth,  because 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  decrease  appears 
to  have  taken  place,  before  any  effect  could  possi- 
bly have  been  experienced,  politically  or  nationally, 
from  the  discovery  of  the  western  continent  A 
more  active,  immediate,  adequate  and  deeply-rooted 
cause  may  be  traced  out,  in  that  prodigious  increase 
of  the  population  of  England,  (and  in  the  conse- 

♦  Wealth  of  Nations,  voL  i.  p.  353—6. 
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queat  impro¥enient  of  hei^  soil^  which  had  come 
to  pass  in  the  course  of  the  two  preceding  cen*- 
turies. . 

If  it  be  allowed^  that  an  increase  of  population 
is  a  strong  and  rational  testimony,  in  favor  of  the 
flourishing  state  and  internal  improvement  of  a 
country,  England,  at  the  very  time  of  whici;  we 
are  speaking,  possessed,  in  this  respect^  the  most 
irrefragable  marks.  Notwithstanding  the  nume- 
rous foreign  wars  and  crusades,  in  which  she  had 
been  engaged,  and  the  internal  dissentions,  revo- 
lutions, insurrections,  famines  and  pestilences,  witli 
which  she  had  been  so  fatally  and  repeatedly  ha- 
rassed from  the  era  of  the  Norman  invasion,  she 
had  most  astonishingly  increased  her  inhabitants. 
At  the  Conquest,  her  population  is  stated  to  have 
been  about  2,000,000  of  souls ;  >yhich  in  the  course 
of  the  three  following  centuries  increased  so  slowly, 
that  in  1377  it  amounted  to  only  2,353,000,  ac- 
cording to  a  calculation  founded  on  a  Subsidy 
Roll  of  that  year  still  extant.  Its  increase,  how- 
ever, during  the  two  succeeding  ages,  was  so  great 
and  rapid,  that  in  1575  it  was  more  than  doubled, 
reaching  to  5,274,000  souls ;  of  which  1,172,00![> 
were  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  *. 

Now  tlvis  rapid  increase  in  population  could  not 
have  taken  place,  without  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  means  of  subsistence :  a  number  of  people 
iQfer  abundance  of  food ;  the  former  is  so  dependent 
on  and  connected  with  the  latter,  being  as  it  were 

•  Chalxners'tt  Domestic  Kconon»v  of  Hreat    D-itaiu  and 
Ir«rlapd,  \h\1,  p.  4,  14.  b.9. 


tiiiAiMecfiate consequente^  thftta  tfourishifi^  po- 
ptdatfofii  is  msmlly  lindeniabk  eridence'  of  an  abun* 
Cbnt  plenty  of  the  Becessaries  of  life.  Aal  this 
abundant  plenty  cotild  itbt  hate  been  procured  by 
importation^  since  the  feir  attempts  made  towardt 
%  according  to  Campbel,  either  whotty  ikiled  or 
i^ved  ineffectual.  Mutt  it  not,  therefore,  be  more 
justly  and  truly  ascribed  to  internal  resources ;  to 
the  progress  of  eultrmtion  and  agricultural  im* 
profement/  encouraged  and  assisted  by  trade  and 
cbmmelrce  f 

The  spirit  of  licentiousness,  incident  to  all  Weak 
governments,  like  those  founded  on  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, hath  at  alt  times  depressed  and  discouraged 
agriculture.  Nor  ought  we  to  iironder,  ttat  in 
filmland  agriculture  should  have  been  so  little  re- 
garded in  a  political  view,  or  so  badly  managed  by 
the  individuds  employed  in  it,  at  those  periods, 
when  there  was  no  security  to  the  person  and  pro- 
{lerty,  and  coa^quently  no  inducement  to  the  oc- 
cupation, of  a  fiirmer.  The  subsistence  of  them* 
selves  and  families,  must  have  been  the  principal 
motive  of  those,  who  followed  the  employment  It 
is  irrational  to  imagine,  that  men  would,  uncon- 
strained, seriously  and  deeply  engage  in  a  busi- 
ness, whose  returns  were  precark>us,  from  the  fliic* 
tuation  of  the  prices  of  the  articles  of  their  pro- 
duce,  and  from  the  unsettled  and  ferocious  state  of 
society.  Length  of  time,  more  civilized  manners, 
more  frequent  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
'greater  personal  freedom,  more  defined  stability 
of  landed  property,  and  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
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it^  were  requisite  to  give  a  progressive  and  due 
spring  to  the  efforts  of  human  industry.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  national  civilization^  com* 
merce  and  cultivation,  have  kept  mutual  and  gra* 
dual  pace  with  each  other. 

From  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  may  be  dated,  our 
first  attempts  towards  a  refinement  of  manners,  and 
the  extension  of  commerce,  and  our  earliest  mate- 
rial  steps  towards  the  improvement  of  agriculture. 
JBy  permitting  the  Nobility  to  alienate  their  an- 
cient estates,  Henry  VII.  not  only  effectually  brofre 
their  power,  and  clipped  the  wings  of  their  here- 
ditary splendor,  but  he  put  the  acquisition  of  landed 
property,  within  the  reach  of  every  thriving  and 
industrious  individual,  and  thereby  gave  an  addi- 
tional energy  to  agricultural  exertions.  In  this 
reign,  it  is  true,  the  nobility  and  gentry  began  to 
favor  the  notion  of  grazing  being  more  profitable 
than  tillage,  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  enclo- 
sures were  multiplied  :  but,  as  the  progress  of  them 
was  attended  by  complaints  and  commotions,  va- 
rious acts  were  made  by  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIIL, 
and  Edward  VI.,  to  prevent  the  conversion  of  arable 
land  into  pasture  ;  and,  on  the  gift  or  sale  of  the 
possessions  of  the  Jieligious  Houses,  suppressed  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  it  was  particularly  en- 
joined, that  all  such  land,  as  had  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  tillage,  for  the  last  twenty  years  by  the 
late  proprietors,  should  be  continued  therein,  under 
the  penalty  of  o£6.  13s.  4d.  a  month. 

In  Elizabeth's  reign,  several  acts  were  passed 
for  the  eucouragcment  and  improvement  of  agri- 
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cillture^  on  apparent  principles  of  true  and  sound 
policy ;  and^  if  we  may  judge  from  the  price  of 
coim  in  her  reign^  were  attended  with  good  con- 
sequences *.  Under  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  pro- 
clamations were  issued^  and  acts  still  passed^  in 
&vor  of  the  national  agriculture^  though  not  pro- 
,ductive  of  that  attention  and  spirit  of  industry^ 
.which  arose  under  the  Commonwealth^  and  was  so 
•highly-beneficial  in  succeeding  times^  notwithstand- 
•ing  it  could  not  counteract  the  scarcities^  too  fre- 
quently prevalent  at  that  period.  On  the  Resto- 
ration of  the  regal  form  of  Government,  this  spirit 
of  agriculturalimprovement  was  notlost,  but  ex- 
erted itself  in  fuller  vigor.  Our  domestic  interests, 
tad  the  benefit  of  an  increased  commercial  inter- 
.course  with  foreign  states,  were  ably  investigated, 
and  necessarily  more  clearly  understood ;  and  the 
possibility  of  rendering  corn  an  important  native 
export^  being  sufficiently  ascertained,  a  multipli- 
city of  acts  were  passed,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  and  of  William  and  Mary,  to  pro- 
mote this  great  and  extensive  concern. 

Nor  hath  this  object  been  since  neglected  by 
the  subsequent  Legislature,  having  been  constantly 
and  warmly  supported,  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  times,  by  difierent  arrangements  and  occa- 
<.tional  modifications  in  the  import  and  export  laws, 
tending  to  equally  guard  against  the  empoverish-p* 
ment  of  the  agricultural  interest  by  too  great  a  re- 

» 

*  However  there  are  political  writers,  who  think  Queen 
*  £1iza(jeth't   L^islation,  with  regard  to  political  ecouomy, 
BOi  calculated  to  merit  much  praise. 

r9 
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duction,  and  again&ft  the  injury  of  tlie  edmHumitjr 
!^  too  great  a  rise,  in  the  price  of  com ;  tnd  t» 
fiontribute,  as  far  as  hnman  policy  can^  to  the  in-* 
crease  of  the  chi^  necessary  of  life  withovt  de^ 
iBtrbying  the  reasonable  profits  to  be  detiTed  fitm 
&e  oittivation  of  it. 
^*  When  we  compare  the  state  of  a  nsrtion  at  Iwo 
different  periods^  and  find^  that  the  anmiri  pr5- 
dnce  of  its  land  and  labor^  is  evidently  gretiler 
at  the  latter  than  the  former^  that  its  htn^  are 
^'  better  cultivated^  its  manufactures  more  nume- 
rous and  flourishing^  and  its  trade  more  exten- 
sive^ we  may  be  assured^  that  its  capital  mwt 
have  increased  during  the  interval  between  die 
two  periods.  To  form  a  right  j udgment^  indeed, 
we  must  compare  the  state  of  the  conntry^  tC 
periods  somewhat  distant  from  one  another: 
the  progress  is  frequently  so  gradual^  that  at 
near  periods,  the  improvement  is  not  sensible. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labor  ef 
'^  England,  is  certainly  much  greater  than  it 
'^  was  at  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  Though 
''  at  present,  few  people,  I  believe,  doubt  of  this, 
yet  during  this  period,  five  years  have  seldom 
passed  away,  in  which  some  book  or  pamphlet 
has  not  been  published,  written  too  with  such 
abilities  as  to  gain  some  authority  with  tfie 
public,  and  pretending  to  demonstrate  fimt  Ae 
''  wealth  of  the  nation  was  fest  declining,  that  Ac 
''  country  was  depopulated,  agriculture  neglected, 
''  manufactures  decaying,  and  trade  undone. 
*'  Nor   have    the  publications   been    aU    pacty 
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pamphlets^  the  wretched  ofi^mn^of  fiJsehood 
md  venality.  Many  of  diem  have  b^en  written 
'^  by  very  candid  and  very  intelligent  people ;  who 
'*  vrrote  nothii^  but  what  they  believed^  and  for 
^  n6  other  reason  but  because  they  believed  it. 

Again^  '^  The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
**  labor  of  England^  was  certainly  nrnch  greater 
^  at  the  Restoration,  than  we  can  suppose  it  to 
'^  hove  been  about  an  hundred  years  before,  at 
<'  the  Accession  of  Elisabeth.  At  this  period  too, 
^  we  have  all  reason  to  believe^  the  country  waa 
^ '  isttch  more  advanced  m  improvement,  than  it 
^' bad  been  about  a  century  before,  towards  the 
^  dote  of  the  dissensions  between  the  Houses  of 
^  York  and  Lancaster.  And  even  then  it  waa 
^*  probably,  in  a  better  condition  than  it  had  been^ 
^  at  the  Norman  Conquest  ^/' 

'  •  Weallh  of  Naiioii%  vol  ii»  p.  lOS,  104.  The  kit  part 
of  ^^*  Smith's  comparative  state  of  tUe  kiogdom  at  differsDl 
periods.^uamely,  that  in  ibe  feudal  ages  it  excelled  the  times 
of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  that  at  that  early  period  it  was 
certainly  a  more  improved  conutry  than  at  the  invasion  of 
J  alius  Caesar,  is  omitted  \  because  the  preceding  quotations 
from  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  from  Camp- 
bells Political  Survey,  prove,  that  it  must  have  been  in* 
ferior. 

The  authority  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  though  frequently 
quoted,  must  not  always  be  implicitly  relied  on :  it  is  p9s« 
sible,  that  as  he  was  not  infallible,  every  position  advanced 
by  him  may  uot  be  correct,  and  that  at  times  he  may  be 
found  not  quite  consistent  with  himself.  Thus  he  says, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  %lly  ''  Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  land  are,  in 
^  reality,  taxes  upoa  the  rent|  and  tl^ough  they  may  tm 
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Accordingly^  the  preceding  review  of  our  na* 
tional  agriculture^  during  the  prevalence  of  the' 
feudal  system^  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Leg^- 
lature  for  the  last  three  hundred  years^  shews, 
that^  notwithstanding  it  greatly  suffered^  and  at 
times  might  have  been  materially  diminished^  dur- 
ing the  rigor  of  the  feudal  tenure^  it  improved  on 
the  whole;  tliat^  in  proportion  as  that  severe 
system  relaxed,  agriculture  made  quicker  advances^ 
and^  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  our  national  com- 
merce began  to  be  felt^  improved  so  rapidly  and 
to  such  an  extent^  as  to  supply  above  5^000,000  of 
population^  where  it  had  formerly  supported  only 
2,000^000 ;  and  that  since^  under  the.  fostering 
hand  of  a  free  constitution^  it  hath  arisen  to  such 
a  flourishing  state^  in  consequence  of  its  own  im- 
provement, and  as  connected  with  the  increase  of 
our  population,  manufactures,  trade  and  com- 
merce, as  to  supply  food  to  above  10,000,000  of 
inhabitants  * ;  that  is,  to  nearly  double  the  num^ 
ber  it  supplied  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 

*  originally  advanced  by  the  farmer,  are  finally  paid  by  the 
landlord.  When  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  is  to  b^ 
paid  away  for  a  ia3^,  ihe  farmer  computes,  as  well  as  be 
"  can,  what  ihv.  value  of  this  portion  is,  one  year  with 
**  another,  likely  to  amount  to,  and  he  makes  a  proportion- 
**  able  abatement  in  the  rent  he  agrees  to  pay  the  bead-land* 
"  Ittrd."  And  after  this  statement,  he  immediately  proceeds 
to  descant  at  large  upon  the  evil  effects,  which  this  portiop 
of  the  produce,  or  tax,  as  he  stiles  it,  has  upon  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  tenapt  or  farmer :  an  inconsistency  too  appareot 
for  further  elucidation. 

*  Population  Enumeratipn^  1811. 
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to  above  treble  the  number  it  supported  about  four 
hundred  years  ago,  and  to  five  times  as  many  as 
it  nourished  seven  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  Nor- 
man conquest. 

^  In  thus  slightly  tracing  the  prepress  of  the  agri- 
culture of  this  kingdom,  through  its  different 
stages,  from  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system 
to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  no 
notice  has  been  taken  of  tithes,  the  subject  hath 
not  been  forgotten. 

And  from  what  hath  been  advanced,  it  appears, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  practice  of  paying  tithes, 
in  kind  or  by  composition,  existed  throughout  the 
whole  period  before  mentioned,  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  national  agriculture  hath  not 
been  prevented.  Its  progress  hath  been  gradual, 
though  it  is  granted,  that  until  about  the  era  of 
the  Reformation,  it  was  slow  and  uncertain.  Till 
that  time,  the  Clergy  were  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole  friends  and  supporters  of  agriculture ;  and  to 
whom,  indeed,  the  restoration  of  agriculture,  and 
the  re-cultivation  of  the  lands,  which  had  fallen 
into  almost  a  state  of  nature,  under  the  violence 
and  ferocity  of  the  earlier  feudal  ages,  is  princi- 
pally to  be  ascribed:  the  Monks  and  Clergy 
having  been,  not  only  the  Ministers  of  Religion, 
the  Founders  and  Patrons  of  Schools,  and  the  Pro- 
moters of  Literature,  but  also  the  best  Farmers  ia 
the  kingdom. 

During  the  two  last  centuries,  ana  more  espe- 
cially, since  it  became  a  peculiar  national  concern^ 
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Mir  Mgntikanj  m  fits  prcNkkce  tod  Hke  mfmwr 
UMB  with  which  it  is  carried  cm,  hath  been  mott 
wtonidUiigly  and  rapidly  improved ;  to  diatj 
England^  at  this  very  time^  is  not  only  the  fint  in 
a^  other  arte  and  soienees,  bat  eminmtly  MmpiY 
CBOits^  for  the  knowl^e^  progress  and  ftnceoiiga- 
jnent  of  agricnltnre  *•  The  produce  of  1i«r  lands 
hath  been  most  wonderAAy  ranitiplied^  Iqp  chttgsi 
and  impraveosente  in  the  modes  and  in^demaali 
of  husbandry^  mid  by  the  eqdosnre  and  osUivatssii 
of  a  hxgp  partifNi  of  ker  wastes  and  ostomons. 
And  her  yeemanry  and  ftnpen  eiyoy  a  dogrea  of 
sectvity^  independence  wA  respeelability,  Wl^ 
known  to  those  of  similar  occapaUonf,  it  othfT  lb* 
lopean  countries. 

^^  Greatas  have  been  the  progress  and  impsovi* 
^  ment  of  agricnhnre  in  this  county,  (J^imVj)ikl^ 
*^  have  in  others  been  greater  still.  WitmiS, 
''  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  Shropshire,  4e. 
'^  Nay,  cast  a  glance  over  the  kingdom  at  iaigt« 

and  do  we  not  see  ite  cultivation  growing  and 

flourishing  in  every  part  ?  Is  there  a  natian  in 
'*  Europe,  where  its  advancement  has  beeA  more 

rapid,  or  in  which  it  presents  a  more  enchantiny 
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*  **  AsricultQie  must  be  practised  at  a  trade*  before  it 
**  can  supply  superabundance*  Certain  \i  is,  that  'till  tbe 
''  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  we  had  Iq  England  no  carrQlSftumipe. 
^  cabbagesi  nor  sallads ;  and  few  of  the  fruiis,  which,  at 
**  at  presei^  ornament  our  gardens,  and  ei^hilarate  oar 
^  tablea.**  nialmere,  from  Anderson's  Cbropol^^ical  A^* 
count  of  Coipmerce,  vpL  L  p.  931^ 


^*  ij^eetMle,  even  those  fowitriM  mi  exeepM. 
'^  jrtiere  lithe^^are  uoknown  *  ?" 

in  proof  of  the  great  incrmte  et  tha  products 
cf  o«r  tgrieidtuf e,  ttotwithstudisf  the  oppremve^ 
inpoHtic  and  riiinoiis  borthen  of  tkhes,  m  it  is 
caDed,  may  be  mentioned,  that,  since  thei»(aUish* 
psent  of  the  bovnty  on  the  expcNrtation  of  cono^ 
•  idngle  instance  of  great  dearth  of  com,  though 
eome  jeani  of  great  soareity  have  been  unhappily 
eqpwienoed,  bath  not  been  noticed  in  England  f* 
And,  bow  much  this  bounty  hath  contributed  to 
the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  agricut^ 
tute,  is  obvious  from  the  immense  and  compara* 
tively  new  brandi  of  trade  which  immediately 
nose  in  consequence  of  it>  and  from  the  few  sua*- 
pensions  of  the  Aet>  which>  until  of  late  years,  have 
token  place* 

Fifly  years  ago,  die  growth  or  produce  of 
England,  in  wheat,  rye,  bariey  and  oats,  was  esti^ 
matedat  16,349,9iei  quaiiers:  of  which  lS,£^,8dO 
quarters  wore  consumed  at  home ;  1,395,447  quar<» 
fen  were  expended  in  aeedi  and  the  remaining 
3W,684  quartws  (not  including  th«  wheat  im- 
ported) was  for  exportation  X* 

f  HowleU'9  lofluepce  of  Tithes  upQu  Agriculturei  1&01| 

p.  29. 

t  Cbaloiers's  Domestic  Economy  of  Great  Britain^  ISlSt 

%  Smith's  Corn  Tracts,  1766,  p»  144.    It  is  to  be  re^ 
'aiarked,  that  this  export  of  our  native  corn  was  equtii  to 
above  five-sevenths  of  the  tqtal  exports  of  the  kingdom^  in 
1354,  the  28th  of  Edward  I|I. 
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The  bovnty  on  the  exportation  itbb  fint  ixed 
by  the  Legidatare  in  1688^  when  the  price  of 
wheat,  on  the  average  of  the  twenty  preceding  years, 
wa8about<£l.  ISs.  lOd.  qer quarter.  No  accoantof 
the  quantity  of  any  species  of  com^  which  wasaab- 
veqaently  exported,  was  made  up  befinre  1697.  Bui 
from  that  date  to  1765  inclusive^  that  is,  in  a  period 
of  sixty-eight  years,  14,338,436  qnarlen  of  whesC 
(or  on  an  annual  average,  S10,771  quarters)  were 
exported,  and  the  bounty  paid  on  that  exportatimi, 
'amounted  to  £S>583,000 ;  and,  deduotiiig  tie 
hnprnted  wheat,  the  nett  export  of  oar  native 
wheat,  was  S06,602  quarters  per  annum  *.  Aa4 
during  the  whole  sixty-eight  years,  the  total  qMth 
iHy  of  all  sorts  of  grain  exported,  wheat,  ff% 
Ixurley,  malts,  oats  and  oatmeal  f,  wasi33,149;9B0 
quarters,  or  487,411  quarters  per  annum:  and 
the  annual  average  of  thirty-nine  years,  ending 
1765,  vfas  598,484  quarters  J. 

In  five  years  ending  1748,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ported com  amounted  to  above  «£8,000,000 ;  and 
between  1741  and  1750,  the  quantity  expmted 
was  8,000,000  quarters,  and  the  bounty  on  that 
exportation,  was  <£1,500,000.  In  the  year  1750^ 
it  was  calculated,  that  above  one-fifth  part  of  the 
whole  growth  of  wheat  was  exported ;    and  the 

♦  Smith's  Corn  TracU,  p.  llg  and  130. 

f  Three  quarters  of  malt  are  allowed  for  every  two  qoar* 
lers  of  barky,  malted  for  exportation ;  and  two  quarten  of 
oats  will  produce  only  one  quarter  of  oatmealy  maluDg  Ihs 
latter  double  in  price  to  oats. 

%  Smith's  Com  Tracts^  p.  113, 
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bounty  on  all  exported  grain^  in  that  year^  was 
^£3S5,405.  And  in  nineteen  years  ending  1764, 
the  average  value  of  the  exported  com,  amounted 
to  £545,000  per  annum. 

The  greatest  annual  export  of  wheat,  during 
the  sixty-eight  years,  was  from  1749  to  1754, 
mnd  amounted  to  553,871  quarters :  and,  though 
wheat  was  occasionally  imported  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  sixty-eight  years,  yet  the  total 
quantity  of  it  could  have  no  effect  on  the  ex- 
portation, as  it  did  not  amount  to  quite  19,000 
quarters*.  And  about  1760,  it  was  estimated^ 
that  the  average  proportion  of  com  annually  ex- 
norted,  was  one-thirty-sixth  part  of  the  growth ; 
and  the  average  quantity  annually  imported  vras 
1-571  part  of  the  consumption  f. 

It  has  been  observed,  that,  as  '^  The  bounty  on 
^^  exportation  was  first  given  in  1688,  and  wheat 
''  on  the  average  has  been  so  much  cheaper  ever 
^^  since,  it  shews,  that  the  law  then  made  ivas  a 
^'  good  law  I  for  if  only  two-thirds  of  the  com 
''  consumed  in  bread  hath  been  wheat,  and  the 
^*  above  register  (Eton  Collie  Register  of  the 
'*  prices  of  wheat)  be  trae,  the  money,  which 
*^  hath  been  saved  annually  in  that  article  alone, 
^'  amounts  to  above  .£1,500,000:  an  almost  in* 
^'  credible  sum,  and  more  than  four  times  the 
^^  sum  paid  for  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  all 
5'  sorts  of  corn  in  the  year  of  the  greatest  export 

•  Smith's  Com  Tracts,  p.  126, 
f  Ibid.  p.  144>  U5, 
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^^  rrer  known ;  besida  the  feady  money  whidl 
^'  hath  been  bnv^t  into  the  mfiQii  for  tka  enik 
•*  eiportedV* 

During  the  first  sixty-four  yean  of  the  bt0 
0Mitary>  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  JSh  14s. 
3d.  per  quarter ;  which  was  about  caie*fifttL  pail 
imder  the  average  pfice  of  the  hst  sixfy^foor  yean 
of  the  preceding  oentny.  From  1701  to  VISK 
that  IS,  800B  after  the  enaetment  of  thaliamsty 
upon  exportation^  and  its  operation  began  to  (aios 
an  extended  effiect,  the  average  price  of  whcai  was 
^1. 16s,  9d  per  quarter.  From  1731  to  1740»  |l 
was  £1.  Us.  4d.  per  quarter ;  and  from  X741  In 
17&0*  it  was  still  lower,  being  only  £1.  8s.  4d.  psr 
quarter.  And  it  is  worthy  of  being  particatMljr 
noted,  that  in  1750^  which  was  the  grimteit  yeaco^ 
imr  exportation  of  all  scnrts  of  grain,  (the  wtait 
alone  being  947,602  quarters,)  the  price  of  wheat 
was  only  «f  1.  7s,  Id.  per  quarter  f . 

The  period  of  the  laigest  export  of  wheat  wa», 
as  bef<Nre  mentioned,  from  1749  to  1754 ;  in  which 
six  years  the  export  was  3,323,SS6  quarters.  But, 
through  the  short  crops  for  three  or  four  years  in 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  general  short* 
ness  of  the  crop  of  the  year  1756,  and  the  light- 
ness in  weight  of  the  crop  of  the  year  1757>  added 


•  Smith's  Com  Tracts,  p.  43. 

t  Ibid,  p,  43,  and  98— 102*    From  which  most  elak>rats 

* 

work,  the  sbove  mentioned  prices  are  calculated  according 
to  the  prices  of  Eton  College  Register,  deducting  Ss.  for 
the  fineness  of  the  wheat,  and  Qoe^nioth  for  the  excess  of 
the  Windsor  measure* 
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Id  the  small  stock  rbmamiDg  on  hand  *,  the  export 
dT  corn  began  to  de<£ne.  From  1755  to  17GS,  it 
luid  fellen^  in  respect  to  wheats  from  the  before 
SUAed  annual  six  years  average  of  553^871  qimr- 
ton,  to  194^681  quarters ;  and  in  the  intenral  from 
1763  to  1774^  it  was  necessary  to  hare  recourse  to 
a  small  importation^  which^  after  deductiag  tlie  ex* 
ported  wheats  amounted  to  358  quarters  per  an* 
num.  From  177S  to  1783,  the  export  in  a  small 
degree  revived,  and  dtid|Nrting  the  imparted  wheat, 
wtis  6,519  qaarteis  per  annum.  But,  from  1783 
to  1793,  the  export  of  vrtieat,  in  £avor  of  the  na- 
tion, finally  ceased ;  and  after  deducting  the  wheat 
exported,  the  nett  balance  of  tiie  wheat  imported^ 
ttnounted  to  77,349  quarters  per  aamum.  And, 
^luring  the  period  from  1793  to  1813,  the  importa- 
ti<m  of  wheat,  deducting  the  quantity  exported, 
has  been  10,506,688  quarters,  or  535,334  quarters 
)^r  annum  f;  making  an  average  diffii^rence,  be- 
tween the  former  largest  exportation  and  the  late 
great  importation  of  wheat,  of  nearly  1,100,000 
-quarters  per  annum. 

It  is  a  circumstance  deserving  peculiar  attention, 

.  that  from  1686,  (that  is,  ten  years  only  prior  to  the 

'tiine  when  the  first  account  of  com,  exported  under 

the  bounty  act,  was  made  up,)  to  1793,  being  a 

period  of  106  years,  the  average  price  of  wheat 

'should  have  increased  not  above  1%.  5^d.  per 

quarter.    The  average  price  for  twenty  years  pre- 

*  Smith's  Com  Tracts,  p.  5, 6» 

t  House  of  Cumuiona  Cora  Report,  ISU ;  Appendix,  p.  31. 
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ceding  1686  vras  £\.  IGs.  7d.  per  quarter:  in 
twenty  years  ending  1706^  it  fell  to  £\.  168.  3A^ 
per  quarter :  in  twenty  years  ending  1726,  it  fell 
again  to  <£1.  158.  4d.  per  quarter:  and, in  twenty 
years,  ending  1746,  it  sunk  to  £\.  98.  lOd.  per 
quarter.  But,  in  nineteen  years,  ending  1765^  it 
rose  to  <£1 .  lis.  8d.  per  quarter  * ;  and,  in  thirteen 
years,  ending  1778,  to  £2.  Os.  lid.  per  quarter; 
though  in  fourteen  years,  ending  1793,  it  fell 
back  to  <£2.  98.  O^d.  per  quarter  *. 

However,  from  1793,  the  price  of  wheat  has 
been  much  advanced.  On  the  average  of  twelve 
years,  ending  1804,  it  rose  to  JC3.  158.  lOd.  per 
quarter;  and  on  an  average  of  tiie  succeeding 
eleven  years,  ending  1815,  it  rose  again  to 
«£4.  17s.  4d.  per  quarter :  and  on  the  average- of 
the  two  last  periods,  its  price  has  been  «£4.  68.  per 
quarter  *. 

This  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  has  been 
positively  asserted  to  have  proceeded  from  a  de- 
crease in  the  growth  of  it ;  and  that  this  decrease 
has  principally  originated  from  the  operation  of 
tithes  (in  kind  or  by  composition)  upon  its  culti- 
vation. 

But  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  any  decrease  of  the  lands  heretofore 

•  Kton  College  Prices,  in  Smith's  Corn  Tracts  (p,  105)  to 
1762 ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  Lords*  Corn  Committee  Re- 
ports, (p.  322)  deducting  one-ninth  for  the  excess  of  mea- 
sure, until  17S4' :  the  prices  in  tiie  Lord^i'  Reports  are  con- 
tinued to  1815  inclusive,  through  the  polite  attention  of  tl>e 
ProvoU  of  Eton  to  the  Authoi's  inquiry. 
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employed  in  its  culture^  but  chiefly  to  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  the  crops  for  several  years  through 
un&vorable  seasons,  possibly  aided  in  a  certain 
degree  by  the  check  which  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign wheat  experienced  through  the  state  of  war^ 
in  which  the  kingdom  was  so  long  engaged.  And^ 
if  the  existence  and  continuance  of  the  late  war 
directly  or  indirectly  operated  to  enhance  the  price 
of  wheat,  yet  the  opposite  consequences  have  taken 
place  in  all  former  wars,  from  the  Revolution  to 
1792:  the  price  of  wheat  in  time  of  war,  having 
been  always  under  the  price  of  it  in  the  succeed- 
ing peace  periods,  one  instance  alone  excepted. 

In  the  war  from  1688  to  1697^  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  £^.  10s.  8d. ;  and  in  the  peace 
to  1701,  c£2. 12s.  6d.  per  quarter.  In  the  war  from 
1702  to  1712,  £%  4s.  Ud. ;  and  in  the  peace  to 
1739,  ,£2.  Os.  4d.  per  quarter.  In  the  war  from 
1740  to  1748,  ^1.  158.  5d. ;  and  in  the  neace  to 
1754,  ^1.  ISs.  2d.  per  quarter.  In  the  war  from 
1755  to  1762,  £».  Is.  lOd.;  and  in  the  peace  to 
1774,  £2.  98,  5d.  per  quarter.  In  the  war  from 
1775  to  1782,  £%.U.  lid.;  and  in  the  peace 
to  1792,  £%.  6s.  2d.  per  quarter*. 

The  extraordinary  average  high  price  of  wheat, 
during  our  late  long  warfare  of  twenty-three  years, 
prevents  even  the  possibility  of  speculating  on  any 
average  rise  in  the  price  of  it,  for  the  period  which 
the  present  peace  may  continue.     The  mode  in 

•  Brand  on  the  Price  of  Wheat  in  War  and  Peace.  1800. 
>9— 12. 
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nviiidt  the  late  war  wm  carried  mf,  with  its  tttendt* 
ing  cooBeqtLtvite»,  prtchkles  any  compariwii  with 
fiimer  ware,  or  the  fanning  of  any  other  prebdMe 
retnkiroin  it  in  regard  to  the  ^ee  of  wheat,  than 
that  Uie  price  of  it,  duriti^  the  eonttnuanoe  of 
peace,  ought  and  necessarily  will  sink  briow  ils 
htdy-passed  average  price,  as  was  formerly  iit^ 
Btanced  in  the  peace  period  between  1713  and 
1739. 

In  the  years  1795,  1800  and  1801,  the  price  o^ 
wheat  rose  beyond  all  human  expectation,  throngli 
the  severe  pressure  of  repeated  scarcities,  amount- 
ing almost  to  dearth :  yet,  on  the  short  peace  of 
Amiens  in  180S,  (though  frem  the  state  of  Eiw^pe 
It  could  scarcely  be  distingnished  from  a  feteriA 
suspension  of  arms,)  the  price  fell  fifty  per  eentw 
and  made  Kttle  advance  for  about  two  3^eaffe.  And 
therefore,  though  the  price  afterwards  rose  fear 
beyond  its  former  magnitude,  yet,  as  on  the  dioit 
restoration  of  peace  in  1814,  it  fell  in  that  and  the 
following  year  so  low  as  to  require  the  interference 
of  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  protect  the  grower 
without  injuring  the  consumer,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  on  the  continuance  of  peace  for  any 
length  of  time,  Uiat  the  price  of  wheat  will  again 
revert  to  that  adequate  standard,  which  shall  en- 
sure a  due  compensation  to  the  grower,  and  plenty 
to  the  consumer  at  a  moderate  price. 

But  whatever  may  eventually  be  the  price  of 
wheat  on  a  continuance  of  the  present  peace,  the 
statement  of  a  decrease  in  the  growth  of  it,  from 
any  cause,  is  not  correct,  if  any  reliance  may  be 
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pkeed  oh  the  communications  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture^  who  has  lately  and  ofBciafiy  stated^ 
flMitthe  growth  of  wheat  has  been  verylaigely 
increased*.  And  the  House  of  Commons  Com. 
Committee  has  likewise  stated^  that  ^^  within  the 
^'  last  twenty  years  a  very  rapid  and  ertensire  pro* 
''  gress  has  been  made  in  our  agriculture ;  that 
''  great  additional  capitals  have  been  skilfully  and 
''  successfoUy  applied  not  only  to  the  imprm^ed 
''  management  of  lands  already  in  tillage^  but  also 
to  the  converting  of  large  tracts  of  inferior  pas- 
ture into  productive  arable ;  and  that  of  late  the 
export  of  com  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
has  nearly^  if  not  fully^  bdanced  the  importa* 
^  tion  f /' 

What  becomes^  then^  of  the  assertion^  that  the 
bite  increased  price  of  wheat  is  to  be  attributed  to 
a  decrease  in  the  growth  of  it  from  any  cause  what* 
ever^  and  more  especially  from  the  operation  of 
tithes?  The  progress  which  the  national  agri- 
culture has  made^  and  the  flourishing  state  at  ' 
which  it  has  arrived^  under  the  asserted  pressure 
and  impolicy  of  tithes,  during  nine  hundred  years, 
thnmgh  all  the  varying  vicissitudes  of  our  govern- 
ment^ and  the  low  condition  of  oiir  population  at 
particular  periods^  together  with  the  confined  cir- 
cumstances of  our  internal  and  external  resources. 

*  **  The  increased  cultore  of  wheat  has  been  considt^rable, 
**  and  that  of  oats  still  greater.^  Answer  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture»  in  the  House  of  Commoos  Corn-Trade  Comaiit- 
tee  Report  of  May  11,  1815,  App.  Mo.  iL  p.  9€i 

t  House  of  Commons  Corn  Report,  i^l^ii  P«  ^  sud  14. 


ii  ndt  to  ke  denitd :  Why,  tbeo,  should  the  f%gh; 
meat  of  tithes  be  dow^  productive  of  mom  flital 
consequences^,  and  in  nnoHre  settlied  and  bettw  timm 
impede  tdbe  progressive  in^rovement  of  onr  ngii- 
cultur^  when  there  is  every  inducement  to  mart^ 
active  and  industrious  exertions  in  the  occupation^ 
from  the  extension  of  our  population^  manufactures, 
trade,  and  commerce^  and  when  the  retaraa  from 
agpricuHure  are  so  largely  increiaed  beyond  those 
recaeived  by  our  ancestors^  and  may  be  depeosbd 
on  from  tte  certainty  of  a  market  ?- 

The  increased  price  of  wheat  shodd  be  attri** 
butfid  to  other  causes  than  the  operation  of  tithes. 
Possibly  no  one,  amongst  many  more  to  be  wmtn* 
tioned  hereafter,  is  more  likely  to  be  true^ornore 
capable  of  producing  such  an  effi^t,  than  the  too 
general  destruction  of  farms  upon  a  moderatdjT 
small  scale  *.  By  the  consolidation  of  such  farms 
as  these,  and  forming  them  anew  into  others  of 
greater  and  more  considerable  extent,  the  body  oi 
&i*mer$  is  lessei^d  in  nmnber;  competition  is 
taken  away;   and  combinations  are   more  easily 

*  '*  When  the  advocates  for  large  farms  argue  apoa  ihe 
**  greater  quantity  of  ""proviMOn,  they  are  enabled  td  stnd  to 
**  iirarket  with  a  diiDinutioti  of  the  Iftbor  both  of  men  Mt^ 
**  horses  to  feed  an  increas«;d  population  elsewhere,  aii4  bf 
th*AP  having  a  larger  capital  employed  than  tl»«  ps4ty  far- 
mer, which  supports  them  from  being  obliged  to  sell  their 
'*  conimodities  in  a  sinking  market,  they  forgot  that  the  effect 
**  of  these  arguments  is  nothing  short  of  monopoly ;  and 
**  thus  the  population  in  large  towns  is  like  a  besieged 
**  garrison,  lu^er  the  necessity  of  resigning  themselvee  to 
*^  the  grasp  of  extortion,  because  there  is  no  competitioQ  in 
'^  liie  market/'    Capptr's  Statistical  Account,  I  SOI,  p.  43. 
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midi,  ai;  oftta  isa  ^ttiiice  fflmll  tiiink  it  hec^ssary^ 
eMier  to  keep  up  the  pric^  or  to  enhance  the  va* 
liHi^  of  th^  prodticts  of  the  soil.  ''  The  pitectice 
^'^  of  engrossing  smalt  {krms  has  doabdess  been 
"'  Mipid^  admncing  of  late  years;  and  the  effects 
'^  Ime  beM  dis&dvantagtons^  from  the  increasing^ 
opillehce  of  the  ocaipiersr ;  ready-made  fortunes 
htSifig  frequently  carri^  int6  large  farming: 
aiid  geneirad  opulence'  ^Voiird  a  disposition  to 
^  keep  np  high  prices  for  Com  */'  And  that  the 
price  of  wheat,  and  of  other  agricultural  produce, 
hftttl^  most  undoubtedly  been  much  raised  by  va« 
rittus  practices  and  artificetr,  and  hath  not  proceed- 
ed from  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  wheat 
gMHM,  is  well  known  to  those  who  reside  in  the 
counties  wliere  large  farmft  are  too  much  encoii* 
rigcdf. 

*  a«tb  Pspers  on  A^ri«iMdfe,  vol.  viti«  p.  951« 
i*  **  BuyeiB  Thieiy  comUne  tgumt  tdUersi  while  idkn 
^  individually  cau  inflict  the  greatest  hardship  on  the  buyers* 
**'It  has  been  said,  that  GoYernoient  cannot  set  a  price  on 
**  a  mafi*s  property,  or  compel  him  to  deal  out  a  supply, 
**  #Len  he  hinnetf  feelff  ilOr  wiallt  of  the  money  that  supply  it 
^  to  produce.     It  has  bMH  laid  also,  that  fanners  t^ho  hflve 
^  slocks  of  com,  art!  in  the  place  cf  public  grttariti.    This, 
**  however,  may  admit  of  a  doubtf  imWss  siteb  atocks  are 
'*  under  the  same  control  and  appropriation  as  ^inblic  grana* 
**  rM.     A  warm   farmer,  who  holds  a  large  farm,  and  hat 
**  money  in  a  country  banker's  hands,  in  whom  he  frequently 
**  pla'cM  more  confidence  than  ^in  the  public  funds,  will  be 
**  IhcfUTereht  what  becomes  of  his  abundant  crop:    He  will 
**  thrash  only  for  seed,  not  for  ready  money ;  and  as  he  ha# 
**  all  his  resources  within  himself,  he  lo#ks  no  further^     For 
**  if#bo  iamofe  purse-proud  than  a  substantial  English  faraar  I 
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An  author  of  some  fame  on  the  subject  of  Land- 
cd  Property^  is  most  decidedly  of  the  opinion^  that 
large  and  overgrown  farms  are  public  evils^  and^ 
are  productive  of  artificial  scarcity ;  he  is^  there- 
fore^ as  decidedly  an  opponent  of  them.  It  would 
be  doing  him  injustice^  to  abridge  what  he  hatlf 
said  on  the  subje6t ;  and  more  especially^  since  at 
the  same  time  he  also  evinces  in  the  clearest  light, 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  landed  property  in  • 
the  possession  of  ecclesiastical  and  other  corporate 
bodies^  (which  hath  been  frequently  suggested  to 
be  injurious  to  the'  community,)  from  the  mode- , 
rate  and  sizeable  farms  into  which  it  is  divided^  and 
from  the  peculiar  tenures  by  which  it  is  holden. 
^'  Estates/'  says  he^  ^^  held  under  Ecclesiastical 
Lords,  Collegiate,  or  Corporate  Bodies,  are 
at  this  time  ond  of  the  greatest  supports  this 
country  hath  lor  its  population.  Notwithstand- 
ing little  farms  are  engrossed,  and  cottages  de- 
''  molished  on  other  estates,  their's,  from  the  nature 
of  the  tenure,  still  remain  nearly  the  same,  and 
continue  to  yield  their  proportion  of  that  advan- 
''  tage,  which  tliis  country  formerly  derived  from 
'^  smaller  farms  than  now  subsist. 

''  Upon  manors  where  any  of  the  before  men- 
tioned bodies  preside,  a  life  no  sooner  drops,  in 
an  estate  held  under  them,  than  they  are  ready 
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*'  He  folds  his  arms  stctoss,  and  laughs  at  the  ezperiraeat* 
alists,  whose  gradual  ruin  he  foresees ;  and  if  the  Agents 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  catechise  him,  he  returns 
Ihem  just  what  answer  he  thinks  fit."    The  late  Richard 

Gough,  Esq.  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  voh  Ixx.  p.  940i* 
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to  fill  up  the  vacancy^  in  favor  of  the  heirs  of  its 
former  possessor ;  for^  having  only  a  life-interest 
in  it^  or  perhaps  not  so  much^  as  preferment 
often  removes  them^  they  are  glad  to  seize  aU 
immediate  benefits  which  accrue^  and  never 
look  forward^  like  a  lay-lord^  to  the  future  ad- 
vantages his  family  may  acquire^  by  waiting  for 
the  reversion  after  the  existing  lives.  For  these 
reasons^  upon  manors  of  this  sort^  population 
'^  most,  and  does  wear  a  better  face  than  in  other 
'^^  districts. 

^'  When  a  man  is  a  copyhold  or  life-leasehold 

'*^  tenant^  it  gives  a  stronger  spur  to  his  industry^ 

*^  than  when  he  is  tenant  at^will^  or  on  a  short 

^^  term  of  years^  to  the  same  quantity  of  land* 

^  He  wfll  be  encouraged  to  undertake  improve- 

^  ments^  and  will  obtain  a  much  greater  produce* 

^^  He  will  also  be  better  enabled  to  marry^  and 

*^  much  encouraged  to  do  it;  because  he  hath 

'  ^'  the  means  to  support  a  family^  and  to  make 

'^  some  provision  for  them^  in  case  any  accident 

^'  should  happen  to  himself. 

*'  And,  when  young  women  are  left  with  littje 
' ''  estates  of  this  sort,  they  are  better  enabled  to 
^'  provide  for  themselves  suitable  husbands. 

**  These  estates,  preserving  their  original  form 
^  more  than  any  other,  and  being  in  general  of  a 
^  small  size,  produce  more  poultry,  pigs,  and 
<<  dairy  articles,  than  laiger  estates,  and  are  much 
^^  more  beneficial  to  the  community.  Many  gen* 
^'  tlemen  of  landed  property  are  so  fond  of  free* 
'^  holdj  that  they  affect  to  despise  every  otl^er 
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«<  teaure;  and  I  bavf  beard  poipe  lain#i|l^  ^bat 
^'  tlxere  was  sucb  a  ^(ibing  existing  as  copyl^iUI  <ir 
^  leasehold.     Such  persons  ojre^  genei^ly^  jtha 
^^  greatest  advocates  for  large  iwm  •  ^tt<>  if  iUbese 
'^  were  to  prevail  univenaally^  we  #hovdd  w^  feel 
^'  the  d^adful  ccmAeqjUjeo^e ;    fori  ilhep^  ^Merjr 
/^  source  of  plenty  would  be  cjb^ked^  a^d  P^V^* 
j^ation  receive  an  irrecoverable  bWw. 
^•'  Since  little  &nns  have  been  sw<dlow«d  «p  in 
greater,  there  are  thousands  of  paridhe^  iufbieh 
'*  do  not  support  so  many  cows  as  they  dJ4f  by 
'^  fifty  or  ?i^ty  in  a  parish ;  and  the  ^abfbitants 
*^  have  decreased  in  proportion.    If  Church  fiiid 
'^  CoUege  tei;ure3  were  set  aside^  this  divf^g^ij^ 
^'  would  spread  wider. 

"  The^e  tenures,  and  all  copyholdi  w^  |ay^ 
'^  lords,  which  are  xiot  liable  to  revfert^  hff^e  ano- 
'^  ther  advantage.  They  are  purchased  at  a 
*'  smaller  price,  compared  with  freehold,  which 
'^  makes  it  easier  for  a  man  of  a  small  capit^l^  to 
^^  procure  an  inheritance ;  and,  as  the  title  is  al- 
'^  ways  clear,  this  is  another  great  reiQommendation 
*'  of  them. 

"  The  good  efllects  I  have  enumerated,  whieh 
'^  flow  from  copyhold  and  leasehold  tenures,  shew 
^'  the  benefitB  resulting  from  small  farms,  in  a  very 
^'  strong  light;  and  those,  who  persist  i^  the 
'^  ruinous  practice  of  throwing  too  much  land  into 
^^  one  man's  hands,  are  blind  to  their  own  interest^ 
"  and  deaf  to  the  cries  of  humanity  *." 


♦  Kent's  Hints  to  Gentlenmen  of  Laucied  Property,  1793, 
p.  302. 
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Tii«re.  are  laany  other  causes,  to  which  the  in* 
Mwsed  price  of  wheat  may  be  attributei,  without 
j^piinoiisly:  aifed  ftkkely  ascribing  k  to  th«  operation 
efilHbes.  These  are.  the  rise  of  rents  j  thelai^ 
iMCts  of  arable  laad^  which  of  late  years  hare 
]^e^a  ootivwted  into  pasture  *,  on  accoant  of  the 
aiqmnor  profits  4eri¥ed  fron  f^raziag,  and  ef  tha 
jeoDrtaiftt dewttid  for  mykand butter;  theealargad 
^lUiivation.  of  vegetables  for  the  consumption  of 
mm,  and  of  natural  aad  artificial  grasses  for  the 
consumption  of  animals^  in  order  to  create  a  greater 
iquantity  of  aianiire  tor  the  increase  of  the  prodacti 
£pain  grain:  the  demaad  for  sheep,  oxen  and  hogs, 
and  thi^pMetice  of  fiitteaing  them  with  corn  to 
JMstea  th$  supply  for  the  market^  which  requires 
a  greats  <iuaBtity  from  the  change  in  our  mode  of 
living ;  the  prevailingiand  daily  increasing,  though 
impolitic^  nue  of  an  enormous  mukitade  of  bmrses  f^ 

♦  "If  there  18  more  profit,  on  the  average*  of  ten  years, 
**  from  grass  than  from  arable  land,  arising  from  the  vast  de- 
**  mand  for  the  products  of  pasturage  by  the  higher  cla4ses, 
**  ike  waatet  may  be  cuhivatcd  without  com  sufficiently  in* 
'*  creating/'    A«  Young,  in  the  Antiait  of  Ag;riculture,  vU. 

t  Go  the  average  of  ninetf^ti  years  ending  17$5,  on  the 
jueU  bftlacce  of  oaia  exported  and  imported,  about  2^|5te 
4|oarier8  of  n«ts  bad  been  anoually  imported :  oo  tlie  ave^ 
f«ge  of  tweoty  years  euding  1797«  this  ifltporlation  bad 
iocroased  to  432^760  quarters  per  annum ;  and  on  the  average 
of  fifteen  years  ending  1812,  this  importation  had  further 
lAcroased  to  ^64*73^  quarters  per  annum^  (Smith's  Corn 
Tracts,  p.  128.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  waste  land« 
W  1797«  P*  SO.  And  the  Lords'  Corn  Committee  fteports  in 
)9i3-T"i4f  p.  Sit?)     T)iis  progceesivc  increase  in  the  impor* 
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occasioning  an  immense  demand  for  other  gndn 
instead  of  wheat ;  the  custom  adopted  of  late  years  - 
by  the  lower  class  of  people^  of  eating  wheateii 
bread  only^  instead  of  ttie  former  bread  of  mixed 
com ;  the  waste  of  bread-corn^  by  the  undue  diyi-* 
sion  of  the  flour ;  the  increased  luxury  of  the  times, 
amongst  all  ranks  of  the  community ;  the  consamp* 
tion  of  wheat  and  other  g^n^  in  our  breweries 
distilleries^  and  manufactories  of  starch  and  hair* 
powder ;  the  practice^  as  for  as  it  can  be  carried^ 
of  speculation^  forestalling  and  monopoly ;  and 
above  all^  as  the  first  and  great  cause^  the  increased 
demand  for  wheats  in  consequence  of  our  flouridi- 
ing  population^  manufactures^  trade^  and  commerce. 
All  these  together^  with  the  too  extensive  annihi* 
lation  of  the  smaller  farms^  are  adequate  to  the  ef« 
feet  produced ;  and  have  been^  most  undoubtedly^ 
the  true  causes  of  raising  the  price  of  wheat  in  late 
years,  independent  of  all  other  temporary  circiim« 
stances  *, 

t^tioD  of  oats,  from  22,560,  to  564,7dS  quarters  per  annum, 
#hew8  not  only  the  increased  number  of  horses,  but  substan^ 
tially  proves,  that,  notwithstanding  the  payment  of  tithes, 
a  large  portion  of  the  lands  formerly  appropriated  to  the 
culture  of  oats,  has  been  so  greatly  improved,  as  to  have 
gradually  become  capable  of  being  converted  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  more  valuable  grain ;  or  otherwise,  our  imports* 
tion  of  bread.corn  must  have  been  still  more  largely  increased 
within  the  last  fifty  yearSf 

*  However  cQix>iDon*placed  and  vulgar  may  be  esteemad, 
all  idei^  and  prejudices  against  the  monopoly  and  consolida* 
tipn  of  farms,  the  conversion  of  arable  land  to  pasture,  the 
^o  es^tensive  sale  of  corn  at  home,  or  by  sample  at  market, 
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tt  18  trne^  that  wheat  is  a  commodity  too  bulky 
tuid  too  expensive^  for  a  monopoly  in  very  large 
quantities ;  and  that  it  is  of  a  natnre  too  perishabla 
to  be  long  preserved  in  a  perfect  state^  when  it  has 
been  thrashed  out  of  the  straw.  But  it  is  not  to  he 
denied,  but  that^  as  &r  as  the  pecuniary  abflity 
and  dishonest  contrivance  of  interested  individuak 
^er  combinations  can  effect  such  a  purpose^  it  is  oc- 
casionally k^t  back  from  the  market^  either  in 
larger  or  smaller  quantities  ;  that  the  price  of  the 
article  is  not  freely  permitted  to  find  its  own  level, 
and  rise  or  fall  according  to  its  produce  and  con- 
sumption ;  and  that  large  quantities  also^  injured 
by  having  been  too  long  warehoused^  are  sofd 
at  reduced  prices^  either  for  the  manufiEictur9  of  a 
deteriorated  and  unwholesome  floui^^  or  for  various 
other  inferior  uses. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  recollected,  that  during  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years^  the  nation  has  experi- 
enced many  unfavorable  seasons^  and  been  engaged 
in  war  above  the  lai^r  portion  of  it ;  and  con- 
aequently  that  the  national  taxes  have  been  in- 
creased^ and  more  than  doubled  within  the  last 
fwenty  years^  and  which  have  greatly  contributed 

Ibe  practice  of  forestalliog  and  tpeculatioo,  &c.  &c«,  yet 
tiwre  is  too  solid  foundation  for  believing  their  existence, 
and  that  they  are  carried,  as  fitr  as  worldly  wisdom  and  mo- 
lded capital  will  permit.  And  admitting,  that,  at  cettain 
tiflMS  and  in  certain  cases,  substantial  advantage  may  be 
fletived  from  some  of  them,  it  does  not  counterbalance  the 
disadvantage  resulting  from  the*combined  effects  of  them,  at 
iM)  tfaaes,  and  in  aU  sitnatioos. 
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to  the  increased  price  of  all  the  necessaaiee  of  life, 
and  of  those  in  particular  arising  from  agricukmew 
And  though^  whilst  ''by  ascribing  too  moGh  to 
human  contrivance^  and  too  little  to  provideatiai 
superintendence/'  it  has  been  found  impossible 
by  parliamentary  inteference  to  ensure  in  all  yean 
abundant  returns  from  agriculture^  yet  the  inpio* 
ved  state  of  our  agriculture,  and  its  increased  pnor 
ducts,  have  tended  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  ba4 
seasons,  as  well  as  of  war.  But,  indeed,  the  bare 
actual  state  of  war  cannot  permanently  affect  the 
prices  of  our  national  domestic  produpe.  The^^ 
demand,  the  supply,  and  the  price  will  always  bear 
a  relative  proportion  to  each  other:  and  as  uu- 
menms  fleets  and  armies  must  be  fed  and  clothed, 
and  possibly  in  not  the  most  economic  roaoner 
in  order  to  secure  to  them  an  abundant  plenty, 
therefore  the  prices  of  all  articles  necessary  for 
their  support  must  be  expected  to  increase,  for  a 
time,  and  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  more  especially, 
if  the  demand  shall  be  urgent,  when  the  supply 
shall  perhaps  be  inefficient. 

It  has  been  shrewdly  remarked,  that  ^'  we  liavenot 
only  had  a  greater  number  of  people  to  feed,  but 
a  great  number  of  opulent  and  wasteful  people  to 
"  feed ;  owing  to  the  favorable  change  in  the  circum- 
''  stances  of  a  great  many  of  the  lower  orders  :  and 
''  that  the  whole  necessaries  of  life  are  scid  upon 
"  the  principles  of  concert.  From  Cornwall  to 
"  Caithness,  there  is  perhaps  an  understanding 
among  the  sellers,  who  never  forget,  that  tlie 
consumers  are  wholly  in  their  power.    And  J^y 
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^  'AVHmf  <xf  tlHs  nndemtanding,  and  ol  that  ooacert^ 
^  iiere  is  not  a  free  inaiket  in  Britain^  where  <ibe 
^  Wance  4>f  supply  and  demaad^  can  vjbmte  wkih 
f^  ii|ut  the  iDterruptioDs  xif  avarice  */^ 

The^  already  aienfinned^  incpeaae  of  our  p<^«r 
)aikm,9sidAftffm^ing  opulence  of  the  kingdom^ 
dBoriog  Ihe  kfit  tareaty  year)^  mugt  Itkewue  hate 
y|tly  contributed  to  advance  the  price  of  wheat. 
tm  MOO,    our   population    was   5j4^bJ0OO;    in 
WIO,  6,S40/)00;  in  1790,  5,655,000;  in  t730, 
6;7a6,000;      ta    1740,    6,064,000;    in     1750, 
«,4«7j000;      in     1760,    6,736,000;    in    1770, 
VyiSB^OOO;      in     1780,     7,953,000;    in    1790, 
6,675,000;      in     1801,  by  actual  emiraeration, 
9,168,000;  and  in  1811,  by  actual  enumeratifliabe, 
10,150,615  ;  souls  f.     If  then,  between  I'm)  and 
1766,  which  was  neariy  the  period  of  our  greatest 
tfiKportatjon  of  wheat  at  about  the  average  price  of 
S&B.  per  quarter,  our  population  amounted  to  only 
§,500fiQ0,  ought  we  to  be  surprized,  that  an  im- 
portation, comparatively  small  in  proportion  to  our 
^J^f^g^d  coosumption,  should  have  taken  place, 
when  our  population  has  been  increased  almost  50 
per  cent,  and  the  price  of  wheat,  both  native  and 
Imported,  consequently  enhanced? 

*  Chalmers's  DoiaMtic  Economy  o{  Grmi  BnUio,  &c. 
1812,  ^  265* 

t  Pt^pulation  Returns  of  1801  and  1SI1 ;  and  Observations 
ou  tbs  Eegiiler  Abstracts,  1S01>  p.  9.  Tliis  rapid  increase  of 
our  popuiattnn  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  great  diniinutioD 
10  tbe  mortality  uf  England,  which  has  decreased  from  one  in 
foK^,  to  one  in  fifty,  since  1780. 
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,  An  increifle  dT  S^SOO^OOOpenons,  rapposing  the 
^vhole  number  to  eatlneed  made c^wbeatonly^  (and 
Ibe  quantity  of  any  other  spedes  of  com  contomed 
in  breads  is  now  reduced  to  an  imconsideiable  pro* 
portion  of  the  national  consumption  *,)  requires  an 
jiddition  supply  of  3^500^000  qnarters  of  w)icail^ 
Therefore^ .  deducting  IJOO^OOO  quarters  tot  the 
Amount  of  our  former  export  and  present  impoc^ 
it  will  appear,  that  there  has  been  an  increase^ 
.[^oduce  of  2^400,000  quarters  of  wheat  within  the 
lungdom  on  jm  annual  average,  and  prove  to  de- 
,mopistration,  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  haa  not 
decieas^,  but  has  been  wonderfully  increased, 
.notwithstanding  the  existence  of  tithes  in»  kind  «( 
Mf  MBposition. 

Mm  ^  the  active  spirit  of  domestic  meliotation^ 
**  which  existed  before  the  present  war  begaib  hss 
**  continued  with  augmented  energy,  during  the 
^'  progress  of  hostilities.  The  world  will  contem- 
<<  plate  it  with  wonder.    Millions,  and  tens  of 

*  The  consumption  of  wheat  in  bread,  by  each  penoSi  ii 
annually  one  quarter  on  the  average ;  of  barley,  one  and  a 
half  quarter ;  and  of  oats,  two  quarters.    If  the  whole  po- 
population  ate  wheaten  bread  only,  the  total  consumptum 
of  the  kingdom,  of  every  sort  of  com,  and  for  all  uses^  on 
the  principles  laid  down  in  Smith's  Corn  Tracts,  and  aocord* 
ing  to  the  enumeraUou  in  ISll,  would  be, 

Qaarttit. 
Bread  com  at  one  quarter  each  ••••••  10,1509615 

Com  made  into  drink  ••••••••••••••     5,075,907 

Corn  for  cattle,  poultry,  &c,   5,075,307 

Total    20^301,88^ 
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millions^  have  been  raised  on  the  people^  for 
carrying  on  an  interesting  wiar ;  yet  they  found 
'*  money^  as  they  had  skill  and  industry,  to  im- 
'^  prove  '  this  island  of  bliss^  amid  the  subject  seas/ 
''  Great  Britain,  as  it  has  been  more  improved^' 
^  during  every  war^  is  worth  more^  at  the  conclusion  ' 
''  of  it^  than  when  hostilities  began.  And  this  happy 
''  isle^  where  the  foot  of  foe  never  treads,  if  it  were 
brought  to  the  hammer,  would  seU  for  more, 
'^  than  it  would  hare  fetched  at  any  former  period, 
in  proportion  to  its  additional  improvements. 
*^  Yet,  what  do  all  these  improvements  of  the 
country  avail,  if  the  people  have  not  victuals  to' 
eat?  This  question  would  lead  into  the  wide  and 
'^  thorny  wilderness  of  agricultural  reports.   j||piin, 
'*  however,  contribute  a  few  truisms. 

"  First,  There  have  been  ten  times  more  agricul-  • 
'^  tural  melioration  during  the  present  reign,  than 
'^  in  any  anterior  period.  Yet  is  it  in  this  reign^ 
*^  that  we  appear  to  have  lost  the  export  of  com. 
*'  It  would  be  very  absurd  logic  to  maintain,  that 
*'  the  surface  of  our  island,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
"  improved,  by  enclosing,  draining,  and  by  every 
^^  sort  of  manurance,  became  less  productive. 
"  There  are  two  facts,  which  are  incontrovertible, 
"  and  are  very  interesting :  1st,  During  the  thirty- 
"  six  years  which  ended  with  1800,  the  surface  of 
*^  our  island  was  continually  improved,  beyond  all 
^  former  example,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  of  this 
period  more,  than  in  the  first  ten  years  :  2dly, 
With  the  same  thirty-six  years,  our  importation 
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''  dfoarnbtgaii;  nd  hv  InAMtted  tile  tMUl,  fo- 
*^  wafdft  tht  eondnfion  €i  tM»  lofi^  parfdtf . 

'<  Secondly,  Durkig  th«  pi^esttiC  MigA,  HMte 
^^  liKve  been  more  iriaU>  mot^  mdnejr/  and  iMIre 
^^  cfiioknt  ivmic,  empldyed  in  o«r  agirkulfuitt,  flMn' 
<^  in  ny  foriMif  period.  By  n  necesaiiBkry  pro^giM^ 
'^  the  haUon  had  beeome  move  knowing,  itiiMe 
*^  opulent,  And  mora  enferfHril^iig'.  TheftuMani 
''  hate  been  bettet  paid  for  Aeii*  peintf  m  liiiB 
'^  reign,  than  in  prior  timeS;  It  would  be  a  tMy 
^^  absord  argument^  then,  to  matfitain,  that  our  idds 
^^  produce  lets,  ag  they  ard  better  enltivafed,  aiid 
'^  the  fiurmeiv  better  paid. 

''  Thurdly,  This  island  mMt  neeeaiarily  pfb- 
*^  diqH  more  tictoal,  in  the  present  reign,  tliatl  in' 
any  former  period.  From  more  dcill,  taoft  ek- 
pense,  and  more  mannran<^,  the  appropriate 
regult  must  be  more  prodnct.  He,  then,  worid 
be  an  absurd  reasoner,  who  fitMu  such  premiietf 
'^  should  maintain,  that  more  skill,  more  expeiMe, 
and  more  cultivation,  moat  necessarily  prodMe 
less,  upon  a  medium  of  seasons. 
'^  From  these  three  trutsms^  there  results  in  my 
judgment  a  fourth,  though  others  may  think  dif- 
ferently from  me  upon  the  point :  that  aH  Ihe 
late  struggle,  canvassing,  and  clamor,  for  a  g^- 
^'  neral  Act  of  Enclosure,  are  groundless,  if  Ihe 
country  be  in  a  continual  course  of  improvement, 
and  if  this  progrtess  of  melioration  gather  energy, 
^'  as  it  proceeds^  this  much«80Ught-for  meosiire  \s 
^'  groundless,  in  its  policy.     If  a  general  En- 
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^  ctorare  Aet  would  divert  from  profitable  employ* 
^  raanti  a  greater  portion  of  capital^  of  labor,  and 
**  ci  eaterprize,  than  would  otherwife  run  into 
^  that  channel,  such  an  act  would  introduce  an 
^  evil^  rather  than  a  good,  into  our  political  eco^ 
^'  noaiy.  If  all  interests^  however,  could  be  made 
'^  to  concur,  there  seems  to  be  no  ol^ection  to  a 
^  general  Enclosure  Act^  except,  that  the  spirit  of 
<<  improvement  might  slacken,  perhaps,  if  that  ob- 
^  ject  were  obtained ;  as  lassitude  generally  follows 
'<  enjoyment 

.  '^  From  the  foregoing  truisms,  1  am  inclined 
'^  strongly  to  think,  that  there  is  more  victual* 
;  |NM>duced,  at  present,  in  a  bad  season,  than  there 
was  formerly  produced  in  England  and  jpUes, 
in  a  good  season.  If  we  throw  into  the  scale 
the  vast  quantity  of  potatoes,  which  are  now 
annually  grown^  more  than  were  fifty  years  ago, 
''  the  balance  will  show,  that  there  is  raised  at 
''  present^  an  infinitely  greater  quantity  of  victual 
''  in  bad  seasons,  than  there  was,  fifty  years  ago, 
''  raised  in  good  seasons. 

The  difficulty,  and  the  distress,  of  late  times, 
did  not  arise  from  our  producing  less,  notwith- 
standing the  unfavorable  seasons ;  but  from  our 
consuming  more.  The  consumption  is  not  only 
much  greater  now,  than  formerly,  but  many 
**  consumers,  who  in  less  opulent  times  formerly 

'•'  1  use  the  good  old  English  word,  victual,  as  it  was  used 
hy^akespeare,  and  by  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
li.  i|[i  a  larger  sense,  than  corn,  as  stores  for  the  support  of 

life.. 
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^  eat  lye^mtnl,  and  oat-meal^  no#  o^  HcMfir'kif 
^  wheat.    The  oonflnnptmi  of  the  whdte  bod^  of 
^  omeatben  is  not  only  more  espensrre,  hA  W'm 
'^  m&n Wastdful  at  present^  thati  foiinerly.    An-' 
^  lA^tion^  which  has  gradinJly  tdcen  place  diaM^ 
'^  the  last  fifty  ot  sixty  yean/  has  lessened  tte' 
'^  number  of  suppliers^  and  added  laigcly  to  Ihe 
^  body  of  consumers.    The  cottagers  have  beeai 
^  driven  info  villages ;  the  riDagers  have  been 
^  forced  into  towns ;  and  the  townsmen  have  been 
enticed  into  cities :  while  the  cottagers  remamed 
in  their  hamlets^  and  the  riOagers  in  tfaeir  Vi«- 
cinages^  they  derived  much  of  their  subsistence 
^  fipom  the  soiL  whereon  they  lived :  when  tbqr' 
^  \miII^I^  townsmen  and  citizens^  they  ceased  to 
^  be  partly  suppliers,  and  began  to  be  allogirtUer 
••  consumers. 

*'  We  owe  much  of  this  disadvantap^eous  change 
to  our  modem  system  of  agriculture.  This 
system^  as  it  has  been  long  practised^  has  pro-* 
dured  the  most  calamitous  effects^  without  ef- 
fecting all  the  salutary  consequences^  for  which 
it  is  celebrated.  By  consolidating  (arms  to  an 
^  enormous  extent;  by  forcing  cottagers  from 
their  hamlets ;  by  pretending  to  make  much 
profit  with  little  labor ;  the  agricultural  system 
has  depopulated^  and  is  depopulating  the  shires, 
wherein  it  prevails.  This  evil^  in  our  political' 
economy^  has  been  long  suspected:  it  is 
certain.  There  is  not  a  proposition^  in  the 
''  tbematics/  that  is  more  demonstrable,  than  t)ie 
**.  position^  that  the  agricultuial  system  depopuhies 
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^  die  country  *,  The  agricultural  system  attempts 
'■  to  ape  the  manu£oLCturing  system^  which  has  a  quite 
^'  different  tendency.  The  great  aim  of  the  manu- 
fioLcturing  system  is  to  produce  a  better  com« 
modity  at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  constant  effect 
^'  of  the  agricultural  system  is  to  produce  a  worse 
'^  commodity  at  a  dearer  rate  f." 


^  Yet  adds  the  author  in  a  note,  s^  the  **  Observations 
'<  on  the  Results  of  the  Population  Act,  41  G^eo.  Ill/'  which 
from  different  documents,  leads  to  very  different  conclusions* 

t  Chalmers's  Domestic  Economy  of  Great  Britain,  lrc« 
^•Si5— 253. 


CHAPTER  THE  MUHTH, 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TITHES  ON  THE  NATIONAL 


jlHE  extract  in  the  preceding  chapter^  (tbfiJlffig^hu 
of  which^  it  is  hoped^  will  be  excused  on  acconnt 
of  its  importance^  is  highly  illustraliye  of  the  ftto- 
greme  improvement  of  our  agriculture ;  and  pio* 
teeding  from  the  pen  of  an  acute  and  able  writer 
of  acknowl^^d  reputation^  it  may  be  admitted  aa 
a  demonstration  of  the  astonishing  increase  of  our 
agricultural  products^  notwithstanding  various  cir- 
cumstances have  occurred  at  times^  to  check  the 
spirit  of  exertion^  to  repress  the  ardor  of  im- 
provement^ and  to  render  almost  torpid  the  na- 
tional faculties. 

But  such  has  been  the  growing  opulence^  power, 
and  resources  of  the  kingdom,  that^  independent  of 
other  increased  agricultural  products,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  an  import  and  an  export  of  wheat 
to  the  amount  of  1,100,000  quarters  per  annum^  the 
increase  of  our  wheaten  tillage  alone  must  have 
extended  over  at  least  800^000  acres,  and  by  its 
produce  at  three  quarters  per  acre,  afforded  bread 
to  an  additional  population  of  2,400,000  persons. 

9 


btt  it  be  p^rinitCed  to  ask,  what  haA  been  thef 
operation  of  tithes  in  kind  or  by  cbmpositkm;  * 
during  this"  period  of  the  iAiprbvement  and  exten-. 
tMHi  of  our  itetional  agricniture?  Has  the  payment 
of  tidied  opelrated  to  impede  thte  superior  culturo- 
of  the  lands  heretofore  in  cultivation,  or  to  prevenft 
tUe  improvement  of  those  usually  esteemed  wmtt 
and^unproduetive  ?  On  the  contrary,  has  not  ani' 
ittHnense  capital  been  invested  in  every  species  of  ^ 
agricultural  concern;  and  from  its  lucrative  r^ 
turns,  amply  repaid  the  skill,  spirit,  and  industry 
of  the  land-occiqiiers,  and  held  out  to  them  eveiy 
inducement  to  multiply  their  products ;  and  by  their 
pfogressive  opulence,  enabled  them  to  proceed  in ' 
afcnilaf  undertakings,  to  the  further  augmentation 
of-  their  own  wealth,  and  to  the  general  benefit  of 
the  national  population? 

^'  Such  ha»  been  the  flourishing  state  of  agri- 
*'  cidture  fcNT  twenty  or  thirty  years  past,  that 
^f  scarcely  an  estate  is  sold,  if  divided  into  lots  of 
forty  or  fifty  to  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  but 
it  purchased  by  farmers,  who  can  certainly  afford^ 
to  give  foi'  them  more  than  almost  any  other  per* 
sons;  aa  they  turn  them  to  the  highest  advantage- 
^'  by  their  own  cultivation ;  and  hence  arises  a  fiiir 
prospect  of  landed  propferty  gradually  returning  to 
'  aeituation  of  'similar  possession  to  what  it  was  an- 
^'*  KiiBdred,  or  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when* 
'•  our  inferior  gentry  resided  upon  their  estates  ill' 
'T  t^  country,  and  by  their  gcnerousfhospitriity; 
'^  diffused  comfort  and  cheerfulness  around  them. 
^'  NoF  let  us  envy  or  grudge  the  fomert  tbisp ros- 
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''  perityy:  by  their  laborious  and  spirited  exertions^ 
''  they  highly  deserve  it  *." 

The  fact  of  our  haying  been  obliged  to  iropcfft 
wheat  of  late  years  to  the  amount  of  our  former 
exportation^  certainly  proves  the  past  insufficiency 
of  our  home-produced  wheat  for  the  consumptioa 
of  the  kingdom.  But  does  it  prove  that  in8tlf<- 
ficiency  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  decrease  in 
the  quantity  grown^  on  account  of  the  payment  of 
tithes  ? 

Tithes  existed  at  the  time  we  were  able  U)  ex- 
port to  the  amount^  which  we  have  been  so  latelj^ 
obliged,  perhaps  by  temporary  causes^  to  import. 
If^  then^  the  operation  of  tithes  was  not  able  ta 
prevent  an  exportation  at  one  period^  why  should 
the  same  cause  be  able  to  effect  an  importation  at 
another?  For,  if  the  operation  of  tithes  did  not 
depress  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  when  the  price  of 
it  was  low  from  the  great  quantity  grown,  why 
should  tithes  obstruct  it,  when  that  cultivation  (as 
it  is  said)  is  decreased,  and  on  that  account,  the 
price  of  what  is  grown  most  certainly  increased ; 
so  that  the  value  of  what  is  produced,  is  more  than 
proportionably  enhanced  to  the  growers  of  it  ? 

The  preceding  statement  of  our  importation  for 
so  many  years,  does  indeed  prove  the  feet,  without 
developing  the  extent  of  the  necessity  of  it :  which 
may  be  partly  discovered  in  the  alterations  which 
the  cultivators  of  our  lands  have  adopted^  in  the 
management  of  their  farms ;  and  which  have  tended 

•  Emoc  Agricultuml  Report,  ISOr,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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•more  to  their  adTantag;e,  than  the  cultivation  of 
com^.  at  even    its  late  very  high  prices.    Nor 
ought  we  to  wonder,  that,  from  the  great  advan- 
tages arising  from  grazing,  our  interested  farmers 
thould  have  turned  their  Uioughts  towards  pash 
tniage^  in  union  with  tillage ;  by  which  plan  (he 
cultivation  of  wheat  in  particular  parts  of  the  king- 
-dom^  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  decreased,  whilst 
on  the  whole,  it  has  been  greatly  extended.     >^d^ 
tbotigh  England,  for  some  years  past^  may  not  have 
experienced  the  benefit  of  a  wheat  export ;  yet  let 
U  be  called  to  mind,  how  amply  this  loss  hath  beeipi 
'Compensated  by  the  immense  increase  of  her  por 
pola^ion  and  opulence.  [    . .    :% 

• ,  But  however  this  decrease  in  the  cultiivf^on  of 
wheats  (if  there  be  really  any  foundation  for  such 
ail:  opinion,)  will  most  probably  be  found,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns,   and  on  the  coast.     There  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  cities  and  manufacturing 
(owns,  an  extensive  and  regular  demand  for  the 
stock  of  the  grazier,  with  milk,  vegetables,  &c. 
and  on  the  coast,  an  opportunity  df  carrying  cattle, 
batter,  cheese,  &c.  to  market  at  an  easy  rate,  it 
might  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that,  in  such 
places,  and  in  such  situations,  tillage  should  rather 
decline :  since  the  farmer  can  thus  convert  his 
land  to  a  more  profitable  mode  of  management  and 
oikivation,  and  be  enabled  from  his  increased  pro- 
fit to  purchase,  even  of  a  foreign  market,  that 
bread-corn  for  the  consumption  of  his  family,  which 
he  formerly  used  to  raise  himself. 


9b  JittiAiite^  thea^  tbe  liigfa frioeirf  «h 
Hie  Qpcntioii  of  tithes^  is  unfair  .and  nnJHt^ 
-Ibe  jftymm^  cf  tithes  does  not  ^pear^  in  rei#lf, 
te  ha?!e  had  any  «flEeot  upon  ibe  agricfiltnre, 
4fetipn,  weaMi  or  pvosperity  of  die  kingdom  e 
«9uch^  :af  late  yeans/  have  rapidly  adianced ; 
twder  ihe  proCqction  of  Proyidenee^  nay  ifae  m^ 
{leMedio  ocmtinueto  advance^  iivith  equal  «elev% 
tfid  success. 

'  Undler  .the  genial  and  energetic  influence 
Iree  tod  happy  CSonstitntion^  this  is  not  an 
MatohaMe  expectation.  According  to  iSm  tiMheir 
tg  The  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain^  liieftie 
quoted^  '^  It  is  a  matter  beyond  aU  dilBplflei  HHt 
^  9%«S  fMsauty^  and  even  the  fertility  of  a  ceMbry. 
'^'^{lend  upon  Ihe  poKcy>  that  is^  on  the  -iMltliw 
''  of  the  government  to  which  its  inhabitanlB'  iM 
^  subject  ♦.*'  And,  in  confirmation  of  this^  he 
instances  Judea  or  Palestine,  in  particular ;  ^viiioli, 
Vnder  the  Jevrish  civil  power,  (and,  we  may  add| 
mder  the  payment  of  above  a  fourth  part  of  its 
landed  produce  in  tithes,)  was  rendered  the  mast 
beautiful  and  fruitful  region,  though  now,  under 
the  iron  hand  of  despotism^  it  hath  iiecoMS^ 
in  comparison  of  former  days,  a  desert.  And  hi 
England,  since  the  settlement  of  our  present  Oeat 
stitution,  (which,  '^  providing  effectually  for  puUk 
^  power  and  private  security,  by  a  due  tesupiSM* 
^  ment  of  rationid  liberty  with  sovereign  anHio- 
^  rity,  forms  the  best  of  all  govemmenlSj  a  li* 

*  Campbel't  Political  Survey,  voK  ii.  ooU,  p.  MA* 
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'^  nited  Monarchy/0  ^^  increase  of  <HHr  tiaturftl 
laid  artificial  productions  hath  excited  the  Wondeir, 
tmy  and  emulation  of  every  dither  Eurc^eeiii 
imtioti. 

It  is  also  contended^  that  the  ][MtyinMt  of  tithes 
liears  so  hard  on  the  skilly  kbor  and  expense  of  tile 
Armer,  that  he  hath  no  enoouragedietit  to  make 
viiy  imrproTements  on  his  lands  already  ifi  cultiirfl- 
"tibti^  or  to  improve  those  which  are  waste  or  neaifly 
WiproductiVe :  because^  the  greater  his  exertions 
^are^  the  greater  w31  be  his  expense ;  and  which 
^expense  will  be  further  virtually  enhanced^  by  the 
'^deduction  of  the  tenth  part  of  his  increased  gross 
produce :  and  that^  th^refore^  it  cannot  be  ex- 
-pected^  that  ftarmers  will  be  induced* to  attempt 
-fiiultiplying  their  increase^  under  such  apparent 
and  certain  disadvantages  *. 

This^  it  must  be  confessed^  is  one  of  the  phu- 
sible  objections^  which  are  urged  against  the 
payment  of  tithes  f .     But  it  is  built  upon  an  error^ 

*  **  On  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
**  the  agreeing  for  the  tithes  is  left  entirely  between  the 
^  Clergy  and  the  occupiers  of  the  land ;  and  although  this 
^  is  not  the  case  on  many  other  estates,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of 
**  fact,  that  not  any  estate  in  the  county  is  in  a  better  state 
^  of  cultivation  and  improvement."  Hewlett's  Influence  of 
Tithes  upon  Agriculturci  1801 ,  p.  26. 

f  **  Tithes  are  in  every  case  levied  on  a  man's  labor  and 
*^  expense.  The  lands  in  this  kingdom  never  produced  crops 
^  spontaneously:  nor  were  they  ever  cultivated  without  labor 
**  and  expense;  I(^  therefore,  this  circumstance  did  not 
^  render  the  iustitutiou  of  tithes  unjust  formerly,  it  cannot 
'*  now.    In  talking  on  thi«  subject,  people  seldom  make  al» 


. of l«t*ye«n hath  issued  from .tb» pifea^ ii| :4«i|M||w  : 

..ftnUicMi  of  the  burthen  .an4.  c^ift  coqsqqiii^oeitff- 

titbes.    And  this  error  consists  in  a  suppfpftJW^ 

or!«|i>»NpmpjtiiNi/;4hat..titbe»:in  geoenl -  tbrqqgb* 

mt.the  fciiijg;dom>.ace  t«kea  ia  kiyd,  or^xi^npoaiMlMl:' 

foir/iatt  titeir  utmost  TaIue;,tban•^whiclt  .i)otl)ii|| 

cati'be  irtore  contrary  to  the  facp  its^,:  BO(M^t)l|ir%/ 

^4rtuMBBg•  the.ri9fl4eni  introdactipn  (tf  T«(}ie-:&haiii 

nuejnonk})  wllD -have  been  lamentably  :foatidiJ|^. tf^lji^  • 

fUililQyj^VByto  be  at  allitimes  too  much  di8p0fe^.# 

'&VW?  tbe  tithe  payer;: and  whose  valuatioiisjMF- 

.  copdingly  are  seldom  jequal  to  two-thirds'  jsCf  lli^ 

,acti^  gross  < values  o£tith€«4  :  ..-j^ifV'fq 

/I%6  Ctogyi '  utdesB  prevented  by  the ,  VufiMI)* 

.nets^MT  obstioate  pfoceedings  of  their  parifUoilimb 

for  the  most  part  let  their  tithes  at  a  nM>dera(felyr 

rated  composition  * ;  and  that  composition;  being 

• 

•*  lowauce  for  the  superior  ease  with  which  every  operation 
**  of  busbandry  is  performed,  in  consequence  of  improte* 
**  nients  in  the  instruments  and  the  methods  of  using  them. 
^*  Barbarous  nations  are  probably  not  at  less  expense  and 
^*  trouble  in  cultivating  their  lands  than  civilised  nations^  on 
<*  account  of  their  awkward  and  tedious  methods  and  want 
'*  of  proper  implements  in  husbandry.  An  agreement  for 
**  tithes  in  a  case  of  enclosure,  was  by  Lord  ChanceOo'r 
**  Northington  declared  unjust,  because  no  consideration 
was  given  for  the  futuie  improvement  of  the  lands  by  aodi 
enclosure,  and  accordingly  set  aside.*'  Dr.  Bel  ward's  De- 
fence of  the  Right  of  Tithes  on  Principles  of  Equity,  179^ 
p.  3 If  33. 

*  The  Clergy,  taken  as  a  body,  never  wish  to  take  tithes  . 
^  in  kind ;  and,  with  some  exceptions  undoubtedly,  g^n^- 
**  rtlly  compound  them  at  a  reasonable  price/'    Bath  Afpi^ 
cultural  Society  Papersi  lEOS^^ol.  x.  p%  47. 
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usually  fixed  at  an  incumbent's  first  entering  an 
bis  benefice^  most  frequently  continues  during  his 
whole  incumbency^  and  is  augmented,  only  by  a 
rise  in  the  rental  of  the  parish ;  and  a  very  great 
nomber  of  the  Clergy  do  not  avail  themselves  even 
of  this  circumstance.  Others  again  enter  into 
CQiapofijtions  for  longer  or  shorter  terms  of  years^ 
an4  always  at  such  rates^  as  secure  to  the  farmer 
ample  advantages^  both  in  the  common  course  of 
icoltivation,  or  in  any  extraordinary  exertions  or 
improvements^  which  he  might  be  inclined  to  makt 
upon  his  fiurm. 

,^  ;  '^  The  most  plausible  objection  I  have  ever 
.'^  heard  made  to  tithes^  is^  that  they  are  a  discou^ 
^  '^  ragement  to  the  improvement  of  land  by  new 
**  and  expensive  modes  of  culture.  In  answer  to 
'^  this  objection^  we  may  make  the  following  ob- 
'<  servations.  In  the  first  place^  a  great  part  of 
'^  the  land  of  England  is  already  in  a  high  state 
^*  of  cultivation^  and  needs  no  such  expensive  im- 
"  provement :  To  all  such  lands^  therefore,  the  ob- 
**  jection  does  not  apply.  Secondly,  when  waste 
^'  land  is  taken-in  and  enclosed,  or  when  common-* 
''  field  land  is  enclosed  and  improved,  the  nine 
'^  tenths  of  the  new  produce  of  the  land  after  its 
"  improvement,  which  will  belong  to  the  improver 
/^  of  it,  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  a  sufiicient  in- 
^*  ducement  to  him  to  undertake  the  improvement 
of  it^  if  the  parson  should  be  so  greedy  of  gain 
as  to  insist  upon  having  the  whole  of  the  remain- 
'^  ing  tenth  part  of  it  paid  to  him.  But,  thirdly, 
<<  thwe  is  not  one  Clergyman  in  twenty  who  re- 
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**  cehres,  or  chiim,  the  Ml  tithe  of  the  knd  Birmttf 
^  cultivated  in  his  parish:  and  there  are  tllU 
^^  fewer  who  would  daim  the  fall  tenth  of  tiie 
^  produee  of  any  waste  land  newly  brotf^iiifo 
^^  cultivation  at  a  considerable  expense^  <^  ttBit 
"^  would  refuse  to  make  an  agreement  with  Ate 
^  «wner,  or  improver,  of  such  land,  to  take  \ 
"  very  moderate  sum  every  year  during  Tiift  tcm- 
^  tinuance  en  the  living,  in  lieu  of  the  M!  tenth 
*^  part  of  the  produce  to  wliich  his  right  extendk. 
^  By  a  moderaete  sum,  I  mean  a  half  or  a  tinrd 
^'  part  of  the  real  value  of  such  tenth  part  of  the 
"  produce.  And,  therefore,  the  cases  in  which 
"  the  obligation  of  paying  tithes  would  be  an  ob^ 
^  fitade  to  the  improvement  of  land,  are  so  few  a» 
not  to  be  worth  considering,  or  making  any  al<» 
t^ration  in  so  important  a  matter,  as  the  estab- 
•*  lished  method  of  pro\iding  a  maintenance  for 
"  the  national  Clergy,  on  account  of  them*." 

It  is  a  circumstance  to  be  remarked^  in  relation 
to  the  moderation  practised  by  the  Clergy,  hi  com- 
pounding for  their  tithes,  that  nearly  about  the 
time,  in  which  several  meetings  had  been  hoMen 
in  Devonshire  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  com- 
mutation of  tithes,  the  author  of  the  original  "  Agri- 
*'  cultural  View  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,"  trans- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  following 
information.  "  As  to  tithes,  the  whole  of  that 
*'  subject  is  of  great  importance,  but  would  re- 

*  Baron  Maseres*  Moderate  Reformer^  ia  Halei's  Obeer. 
"fftlicies  on  Tithes,  1794,  p.  €9* 
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i^^  ^vre  much  more  attentiQn  than  I  could  possibly 
'^  ^¥6  it^  in  order  to  enajble  ine  to  form  any  de- 
.M  qided  judg'ment  on  the  subject.  I  can  only  say, 
!^*  in  jfistice  to  the  very  respectable  body  of  the 
f^  Clergy  in  the  two  coiinties  which  I  had  the  ho- 
-^  Apr  to  survey^  that  they  are  in  general  content- 
-^'  ed  with  very  modemfae  compositions  for  their 
^'  itithw ;  apd  that^  I  am  persuaded^  w^re  an  ac- 
^  M^iit  t^en  of  ihe  whole  diocese^  it  would  be 
l$»und,  that  the  number  of  the  parishes  where 
tilery  w^f  any  Utigations  or  disputes  respecting 
their  tithes  are  very  few,  indeed,  in  comparison 
I9  lliose  where  ihe  people  live  in  hamony  with 
/'  their  pastors/' 

What  opiiiiw>then>  was  to  have  been  formed  «f 
the  wisdom^  justice^  or  expediency  of  the  measure^ 
juropofted  by  the  holders  and  abettors  of  the  Devon- 
shire Uthe-meetings  ?  On  what  ground  of  peculiar 
Wd  lo^  hardship  and  oppression  could  they  have 
supported  their  pretensions  to  countenance^  from 
lifoe  kingdom  at  large  ?  Or,  on  what  rational  ex- 
p^ctaiion  could  they  have  presumed  to  have  flat- 
ittned  themselves,  that  the  Legislature  would  haue 
iMBndec)  to  solicitations,  unconfirmed  by  facts  on 
tfie  qpot,  whence  those  solicitations  arose  ? 

On  the^e  proceedings  of  the  Devonshire  tithe- 

fiHaetings,  it  was  observed,  "  Did  the  Clergy  stand 

in  need  of  any  testimonium  of  their  good  tern-' 

^er  and  great  moderation,  a  stronger  or  more 

*^  convincing  one  could  not  be  wished  for,  Uiaii 

that,  out  of  this  extensive  diocese  (ExeterJ  so 

very  /ew  cau  be  found,  (for  more  you  would 
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'^  have  entlnidnitedj  no  daabt,  if  yim  eoifld  *lldSft 
^  found  theiri^)  who,  notwithedanding  the  eipu^ 
-^  of  jui  advance^  as  wdl  as  the  pFOVOcationi  1h^ 
^  undergo  from  unmerited  calumny  und  ctintihiifia 
**  misrepresentation;  soTeryfewcanyethelUaiS 
^  who  have  actuaUy  made  any  advaince  in*  thdk* 
^  tithes.  And^  even  id  those  few  parishes  yoo 
**  have  mentioned^  you  ought  surely^  (if  you  wtnUl 
^^  support  the  character  you  lay  cbim  to^  fwtradi 
''  and  fair  representation^)  to  have  specifiedi  vrikN 
'*  ther  the  advance  made^  was  by  a  Layman^  or '4 
**  Clergyman. 

^  In  two  instanceH  in  the  vicinity  of  ShBeteii 
^  viz.  at  Colebrooke  and  Pinhoe^  it  was  nolMvM^ 
^  ly  done  by  Laymen^  who  vrtie  fermcn,  and  im^ 
*'  of  them  at  least  was  (as  to  the  other  of  thieia  t 
^*  am  not  so  dear)  a  Tithe- Associator  with  yotT; 
*-  though  it  is  said  you  have  since  expelled  him 
*■  from  among  you  as  a  false  and  backsliding 
"  brother. 

'^  For  you  are  to  know^  that  a  farmer^  or  ai| 
^*  associator^  (though  he  hath  been  bawling  againrt 
**  and  execrating  tithes  all  his  lifetime^  no  sooner 
''  becomes  a  possessor  of.  tithes  himself^  than  the 
/'  eyes  of  his  understanding  are  opened  at  oncr^ 
''  and  he  then  sees  clearly  the  reason  and  equity 
**  of  demanding  them,  in  their  utmost  latitude  and 
*'  extent. 

"  Thus,  the  Pinhoe  fiurmer,  who  had  with  the 
•"  utmost  virulence  abused,  persecuted,  and  ill- 
"  treated  a  former  proctor,  for  making  the  very 

-^  moderate  demand  of  about  5s.  an  acre  for  com. 

to  * 
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*'  ttath  discovered^  since  he  became  possessor  of 
^*  tithes  himself^  that  they^are  well  worth  16s.  per 
^^  acre ;  a  price  he  demanded^  and  actually  re- 
**  ccived  last  year ! ! !  They  may  hang  him  in  ef- 
'^  figy  if  they  will^  but  he  cares  not ;  he  will  have 
'^  his  16s.  per  acre  tithe  for  all  that:    He  can  sit 

snugly  at  home  in  his  chimney's  comer,  and 

sing  to  the  tune  of 
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-Populus  me  sibilat,  et  mihi  plaudo 


**  Ipse  domiy  simul  ac  nummos  contemplof  inarcft/' 

"  Such  practice,  however,  and  such  practitioners 
'^  as  these,  are  not  without  their  uses.  The 
*'  Clergy  are  thereby  taught,  from  the  very  best 
'^  authority,  viz.  that  of  the  fanners  themselves, 
^  what  is  the  true  and  real  value  of  their  tithes : 
'^  for  when  16s.  per  acre  ir  demanded  by  one  far* 
^  mer,  and  is  actually  paid  by  another,  you  have 
^  the  judgment  of  both,  as  to  the  true  ratio  and 
•*  value  of  the  tithes  *." 

Among  the  Impropriators,  the  practice  of  taking 
tiihes  in  kind,  does  not  much  prevail,  unless  by 
ocMnpulsion ;  they  most  commonly  abide  by  a  com- 
position for  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  years :  and, 
even  amongst  those  Impropriators,  who  are  averse 
to  entering  into  a  composition  for  any  length  of 
time,  they  seldom  take  their  tithes  in  kind,  but  a 
temporary  composition  for  them ;  which,  though 
varying  from  year  to  year,  and  therefore  bearing  a 

**  Three  Letters  on  Tithes  and  Tithe-AsseciatorS|  179^, 
P*39. 


"^ 


BMti»' pwyHttow  to  ttoiidiwo#ttMr«M|^<flMi^ 

oftbeffimMT. 

eflrertioM9t  cria  die  conimi  onurtt  of^  cttliiralUli; 
tigimmr^  (w if  b pTMiniiUe tMf k»Mv# i^^ 
iii«bottt  tod»,)  mwf  ift  genml  seeiirv  btirireiMlC' 
by  fortifying  himself  within  ih^limot  ^rMMHlUd' 
composition. 

What^  then,  becomes  of  those  argaments,  vhich 
are  so  patheticaUy  detailed^  and  so  strenuously  in* 
sisted  0%  of  the  kanUkqry  whiebtbeindfaitiiMs 
favmer  esperieocM^  i»  piying^  the-  tenHt'jplurft'of 
th#  produce^  dnmniifrDiii'bireBlraii  ewatiwtt^  aidh 
ioqNPOvemeDta^  ttt'tjKMie  who  bave  obatribMaib  m^ 
thing  to  «baf  e%eM««;.  of  thb  lost»  BcetuigfkBHk^ 
turner,  frem  ^  want  bf  the  tenlfarp^^d£4lto'stal#* 
of  his  com  produce^  for  tbefoture  manutoingef  buP 
hinds*  of  the  loss  of  graki^  aiscruingto  therpaUiif 
from  the  setting  out  and  canning  a^^yl  sach  msall' 
quantities^  as  tithes  usually  amount  to-;  and^^the 
loss,  aocjTuing  to  the  Uthei^holdertf  themseUes^lqi) 
the  reduced,  price^  at  which  the  mixed  pradfioe'^ 
theic tithes alw^ysscUst?    These  last  are  aU-idkiyk 
losses.    And«  as  to  the  hardship  which  the^fiurnei^ 
ia  saidtosuffisr  in  having. the  tenth  piut  of  his^pio^* 
duoe  taken  aWBy^  it  would  bb  founds  on  estmuMh 
tion.to  be  commonly  his  own  faulty  and  unsuppoiled*^ 
by  the  geaeial)  pnictibe  of  tithe^holders. 

But  it  is  too  absurd  to  seriously  assert,  that  a 
lae&d^occupier  will  not  multiply  the  produtla»of^Mt 
lands^  as  £ELr  as  his  spirit^  skiU^  and  capital  extiMd; 


fiw  his  owB  flake,  aotwithfiteAding.  he  b  certain  of 
hiiag,  robbed  (as  he  ia  taught  t4>.  thiak  Mid  beUeve 
hf  designing  and  interested  men^)  of  the  tenth 
pMfL(tf  his  produce  or  property^  as  the  paymei^  of 
titkes  iswith  most  i^^nqpriate  decency  and  justice 
csUed;  when  the  partifiular;  cent^  which  every' 
renter  o£  land  payg^for  this  tenth  pert^  isconsidered : 
audi  which  ameuntsi  to  no&ing:  at  alL  Besides^  if 
ilia  payment  o£  tithes  i*  kind  or  by  composition 
ha»  occasioned  a  decrease  in  the  growth  of  wheat' 
cg^  hnds  sulgect  to  titheSi  has  the  growth  of  it  been 
€om0uratively  increased  iathe  parishes  and  districts 
¥dMch  are  exempted  irom  tithes  ?  This  assertion^ 
it  is  conceived^  has  never  been  hitherto  made  by 
the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  tithes ;  and  yet  it 
iajSilact  to  be  readily  ascertained  By  ani active  and' 
QMidid  inquiry  into  it. 

It  appears  probable,  that  tithes,  whether  com- 
pounded fofi  or  taken  in  kind^  cannot  have  been 
greatly  injurious  to  agriculture.  But  on  this 
point  we  have  more  direct  and.  satis&ctory  evi^ 
dencCj  than  mere.probability,  arising.from  mere- 
.  ly  speculative  reasonings  We  have  numerous 
instances  of  lands  tithe^free^  adjacent  to-  others 
which  are  not  so,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
are  perfectly  similar  in  soil  and  situation.  Here 
^  then,,  if  tithes  are^  really  so  pernicious  as  has 
^  been  contended,  should  we  not  behold  a.  mani- 
'^  fast  contrast  in  their  state  of  cultivation  ?  Should 
^'  we  not  see  the  latter  comparatively  rude  and 
'<  barren  P  the  former  rich  and  flourishing.?  But 
'^  haw  is*. the  fiict  ?    A  very  candidi;UKl  ohligpg 
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*  Ltty-Pricnd  faiu  suggested  to  ib^  &  ^  _^  _ 
^HtBnee  ai  tKe  contniy  within  aereii'  iniitet  ior 
^  tlii9[>h€e.  The  paorUh  of  l^iliy/aLyB  he,  is  en!" 
"^  tiNily  tithe-fired,'  alid  is*  in  a  great  niedsim  ^D^ 
^  mutaded  by  the  pairish  of  Broxtead,  where  thb 
'Vlitfies  are  in  hy  hands,  aiid  have,  'till  6{  life 
^  yeanr,  been  taken  in  kind ;  and  even  now  are* 
^  eompoanded for,  I  apprehend,  npon  prettyhi^' 
^'  terms*  Yet  it  is  well  known  to  all  thef  ndgfl> 
^iNhtrhood,  that  in  the  htter  parish  there  are  sefC^ 
^  nl  (arms  in  a  mnch  higher  alnd  more  expett^ftf 
^  state  of  cultivation  than  any  in  tlie  fomec 
^though  there  is  no  want  of  capital  in  one  esse 
^  more  than  in  the  other. 
-  ^  Nothing  cuibe  more  directly  in  point  tiiaff 
^  this  instance.  ^I%at  of  the  parish  of  Elsenhan^ 
^  next  adjoining  (o  Broxtead,  is  little  inferior  to  it 
'^  The  tithes>  both  great  and  small,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Clergyman,  The  living  is  afe- 
mily  one,  and  the  tithes  have  been  taken  in  kind 
by  the  successive  incumbents  for,  I  believe 
time  immemorial ;  and  yet  I  am  assured,  upon 
the  best  authority,  that  the  cultivation  is  as  hig^, 
'^  and  the  crops  as  good,  as  in  the  surrounding 
'^  parishes,  whether  the  lands  be  tithe-free,  or  the 
'*  tithes  compounded  for. 

*'  Were  I  to  take  a  view  of  the  county  at  larger 
'^  I  should  have  no  doubt  of  discovering  proofii'  <^ 
'*  a  similar  kind  in  every  quarter.  To  hear  gen- 
'*  tiemen  talk,  indeed ;  some/ that  tithes  are  a  dead 
weight  upon  agriculture ;  others,  that  they  are 
more  injurious  to  the  fanners  and  the  public  tbsn 
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'^  increased  rents  atid  taxes  i  one  might  naturally 
'^  suppose^  that  this  whole  county  was  fast  become 
'^  mg  a  dreary  heath  or  dismal  desert.  But^  let  us 
''  open  our  eyes>  and  what  a  different  scene  pre^ 
"  sents  itself!  Do  we  not  behold  as  it  were,  from 
''  East  to  West,  from  North  to  South,  one  ex* 
tensive  rich  and  variegated  garden  !  In  plain^ 
simple  truth,  when  was  the  agricultufe  of  £ssex 
in  so  flourishing  a  state  as  at  present  ?  When 
''  were  the  exertions  of  the  farmer  and  land-pfo^ 
prietor  so  alert  and  spirited  as  during  the  last 
thirty  or  farty  years  ?  What  extensive  lays  and 
,  pastures  have  been  converted  to  tiUage !  What 
numerous  hedge-rows,  groves  and  woods ;  what 
immense  quantities  of  timber,  wMth  pays  no  tithes 
^^  at  all,  have  fallen  before  the  axe  and  the  mattock^ 
to  make  way  for  corn,  which  pays  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  complained  of !  When  were 
the  farmers  so  opulent  ?  When  did  ttiey  pur- 
*'  chase  such  considerable  estates?  Where  has 
*'  been  the  dead  weight  of  tithes  so  loudly  la- 
*'  mented?  Have  they  shackled  the  exertions  of 
"  the  grazier  or  the  farmer  ?  What  reason  has  the 
^'  land-proprietor,  what  room  have  the  public  to 
"  complain*?*' 

The  land-occupier  is  not  unapprized  of  the 
claim  of  tithe  ;  he  buys  or  rents  his  estate  subject 
to  it,  and  in  the  purchase  or  taking  of  it,  provides 
accordingly  :  he  knows,   that  lie  is  to  account  for 

•  Howlett's  Influeuce  of  Tithes  opon  Agriculture,  1801, 
p,  26,  27,  28,  29. 
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fhe  tenUi  pMrtof  the  pradace  of  Iw  «tff«»  in  tM^ . 
if  rrqiiMd ;  but  he  kaowv  «Iw  at  tiht  flaiae  4nm, 
tliat  jn  general  be  may  ooropoaiHl  Ant  ii,  at*  iwifla 
aaiy  infarior  ta  i|g  r«d  vahie^  aad  bearing  no  fgom 
portion  to  Iba  tontb  part  4^  tbe  gnM  pndaaa  af 
&i»  fiurai  ^ 

As  to  the  obilacle^  which  tbe  payasMMt  of  tidta!^ 
in  Un4  or  by  conpaiitioi^  is  said  to  ^offom  to 
tbe  impioveaMat  of  oar  afoste  hwdSj  ewery  lead* 
oecapier  knows,  that  aU  such  hi|dB  whiah  aas 
within  the  parview  of  tha  sti^ate  of  (ha  tt 
and  3d  of  ISdwaid  VIOi^  are  diachaiged  htm  lbs 
pi^nent  of  tbe  tithes  of  corn  and  hay^i  daring 
tbe  first  seven  years  next  after  being  psaifaitsd 
iBto  aimUo  gisWid  e»  meadow^  and  are  snl||aat  to 
Mch  kind  of  latfaei  only  (if  any  aras  piMisarfy 
paid,)  ai  was  paid  for  the  saaif  before  die  saidini- 
prorement.  And  it  must  be  admitted,  that»  to  fin 
militate  fhe  enclosing  and  diTiding  the  comRMNH 
field  lands,  and  the  enclosing  and  improving  ef 
iraates,  commons^  &c.,  a  commutation  of  titbeij 
in  knd  where  piactiosbie^  or  by  a  comHPent,  bai 


S  ^  No  otHrr  persons  receive  only  a  ]Mn  <if  ilie  ^dlwfc  of 

^f  their  prop«frty  :     Why  then  should  the  Clergjr  I    f  to|r  piy 

^  Che  fuM  yiUue  «f  efiery  ariicky  whkii  ikej  pHrcfmafv  wke* 

f*  tbef  pf  their  parishioners  or  others.     Why  tlwn  iboild 

^'  they  receivi!  at    the    rate    of   ten    or   fifteen    shiilinfi 

"  in  the  pound,  and  p^y  al  the  rale  oT  twenty  ?     Surely 

^  this  mart  be  admitted  to  he  unreasonable;   and  lliere- 

?•  fore  ought   not  to  be  required."      Dr.   Belward's   De- 

Csitee  of  the  ^i^it  Ip  Titfi^  ^  Pxinpifles  pf  liq^tj^  \f9^i 
p.  41. 


w  Ike  NaUmud  JgrumlHar^^  fimfinued.  %H 

betfi  fiwctioned  la  «  great  pprtio^  of  ^  AfStji 
pwwed  foF  well  pwiposes.  JtiM;  i^  9wrt  fre  f^ 
ndpniUed^  that  in  thf  conteioplfituui  4^  m  ^qwJ 
portioa  of tliieseprop98|s4  Acts^  tt^e  v^  ijea  9^ 4n»^ 
cpmmiUaiioii  ImB  ip«ea  f  co«ted ;  a^d  ^  et  ||)#  4^- 
<dl06W^  diirisiaii^  ^jad  ijnpr4^yei|K24t  ivif  /Ui«  ^l|Hwdi 
^a^mpnehewled  in  «uch  Act^^  har«  i^idmr  JMipn 
PD^^ted  in  the  oiMifte^  ^or  inipi^e^  vp  ih^  1^- 
nectttion^  but  kav^  toea  executied  wkili  #qiMi  vj^r 
^d  «krity  ♦. 

Apdf  it  10  tp  W  aientioned  iii  proof  pf  |bi9  «s<» 
mttimn,  tbat  iji  a  lajge  district  including  9m^j 
liArjshts  almofit  cfjatiguow^  in  which  iiMt  t4(|bi^  tf 
WP^  w4  hay  are  in  tb^  poj^ejiwn  0i  jL^y^Jfpyri 

t«9«iye  in^oyement  of  banrea  and  wafA;  it^iMlfk 
£coia  particular  circuiMtaBc^  in  a  worse  ^n^iiiM^ 
than  a  state  of  nature^  and  yet  not  within  the  sta* 
tvte  of  Edward  Vlth,  has  been  ccMrryipg  pn  within 
thi^  ;iast  thirty  yeajrs,  without  the  aid  9f  Wf  E»- 
€te8Uf  e  Acte,  or  any  oonaoMttation  of  tithes.  Tkm 
^the^ioMers,  acomrding  to  the  long  estab^riiied 
custom  of  the  country^  have  either  valued  th§ 
crops  from  year  to  year^  or  compounded  .fpr  th^ni 
t(t  4ioi?t  Uxna^  and  in  either  c^^sa  p^rhfip^  ^  a 
price  iinder  the  usual  vaelue ;  beting  Mnsible^  (hat 
liychedKi^g  the  spirit  of  the  JandH>ccupien'  im^ 

^  ^  Ib  Ifee  mMero  codoAures,  Ae  tithe  liiis  beeo  «oine* 
^  4HBSt  coBMBO^ed  for,  but  not  alvays.  In  some  inftancet, 
^  4Aie  4Ukit^wnw  has  rcfoaod  hiii  consent  to  soeli  exonera- 
^  4k>af  mimA  ihe  aneloeme  lite  gone  on  subject  io  titfaes*'* 
Worcester  Agricultsml'fteport,  iSlO,  p.  M« 
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provemcnt,  they  would    eventually  prevent   the 
future  improvement  also  of  their  own  property. 
And  the   land-occupiers^    not    bein^    taught   to' 
charge  ''  Government  with  extorting  the  prodigal^ 
expense  of  a  Church  Establishment  from  the' 
industry  of  the  farmer,  or  the  Civil  and  Eccle-'^ 
siastical  Establishments  as  agreeing  in  the  ini* 
quitous  principle  of  defrauding  and  oppressing 
the  landed  interest,  nor  to  expect  that  the  period* 
was  quickly  advancing,    when   the    people  of 
^^  -JE^ngland  with  one  voice  would  resolve  not  to 
^-  pay  tithes,-'  have  gone  on  steadily  with  their* 
improvements ;    and  have  found  themselves  en-* 
ceataged   to  persevere,   by  their  immediate  re* 
tam%,  and  by  the  certainty  of  an  ample  compensa- 
tion in  due  time,  to  repay  their  skill  and  industry;, 
and  to  reimburse  their  expense  *.    And  it  is  con* 

♦  With  this  idea  of  ao  unprfjudiced  cultivator  of  land,' 
coincides  the  remark  of  a  Compiler  of  a  County  Agricultural 
Keport  in  Scotland.  '*  When  a  man  from  this  part  of  tb4 
'*  island,  goes  up  to  England,  piimed  and  loaded  with  all 
^*  that  has  been  written  against  tithes  in  kind,  as  hurtful  to 
^'  agriculture,  be  is  naturally  led  to  suppose,  that  all  farmers 
^''  there  will  be  unanimous  in  exclaiming  against  this  system, 
*^  as  hostile  to  their  individual  interests,  and  to  all  improve* 
**  ments  in  their  profession.  But  what  will  be  his  astonish* 
^\  meut  in  discovering,  that  the  great  body  of  English  farmers 
"  are  decided  friends  of  tithes  in  kind,  and  do  not  wish  any 
^'  alteration  of  tlie  system  ?  The  obvious  reason  is,  tiiat 
^'  tithes  in  kind  are  used  as  a  raw-head  and  marrow-bonesyto 
*'  beat  down  the  landlord's  rent ;  whilst  they  take  the  Parson 
''  into  their  own  bands,  and  defraud  him  as  much  a*  they 
•^  can."     Forfar  Agricultural  Report^  1S13|  p.23J.' 
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ceived,  that„  if  an  inquiry  was  instituted  throug^h« 
oat  the  king^om^  this  example  would  not  be  found 
}m  isolated  fact ;  but  that  very  many  improve- 
ments in  similar  circumstances  would  be  discovered 
to.  have  fully  taken  place^  or  to  be  in  a  progressive 
iBtate  of  execution. 

From  time  to  time^  a  variety  of  statements  have 
been  brought  forward  in  different  publications^  to 
ahew^  that  the  payment  of  tithes^  either  in  kind  or 
by  composition^  must  necessarily  prevent  the  exr 
ertions  of  the  land-occupier^  in  order  to  the  in- 
crease of  his  crops. 

Two  of  these^  taken  from  a  pamphlet  published 
.some  years  ago^  shall  be  mentioned  here  more  par- 
ticularly. 

The  first  of  them  went  to  establish  as  a  fact^ 
that  on  a  farm  consisting  of  an  hundred  acres^  at 
the  rent  of  ,£150  per  anuum^  with  extra  exertions 
in  cultivation^  there  was  an  yearly  outgoing  on  ac- 
count of  tithes^  of  .£80.  And  the  second  also  as  an 
equal  fact^  that  on  a  farm  of  an  hundred  acres,  ^t 
the  rent  of  only  £50  per  annum^  without  extra 
exertions  in  cultivation^  there  was  an  yearly  out- 
^ing  on  account  of  tithes^  of  £36. 

It  too  frequently  happens  to  warm  reasoners^ 
)bat  they  overshoot  themselves^  and  by  unwarily 
^ing  too  isiX,  utterly  destroy  the  credibility  of 
dieir  own  assertions^  and  (as  in  the  present  instance) 
.  to  lay  themselves  open  to  refutation.  Thus^  from 
the  foregoing  statements^  it  appeared^  that^  ad* 
mitting  all  tithes  to  have  been  actually  taken  in 
jLind,  there  would  then  have  been  a  very  consider- 


^tK  CHI  t^  xlij^lttMt  tjj  3cWMI 

wH9  tfnMWAMy  M  nfitf  m  n6  raftntf j  Iviltf  bM 

ft  MAtMMh,  rtfi  ftceMMi  rtf  litbetf,  iH|tM(t  M  <Miff 
eight-fifteenths^  or  rather  more  thM  AM  fkilf  0f 
'nil  rdfrf.  Wktkt  t1k6  Mflef  MJMiwiMeu  A  oMttc* 
liort^  M  (ht!  MiM  tt^Mttitt^  6(j[lHu  to  lAMVCf  BMtt- 
MAflibif  tn  IKt)  ffnt,  WHhMtt  hfttfat^  ttAuB  Anjf  Irf^ 
ifcAi{M  to  eMltlttt'UnutftM  thn  miporclHtt  unRSfMiM. 
And  tIM  tH«Ve*,  ilMt  Ae  ftffnCf'A  iddHJOMl 
labor  and  expense  were  rewanfed  f  Md  fliit  ^A6 
'j^yflMfri  of  lr(hM>  M  iMst  hi  thkl  mt€,  tfttA  in 
Iktfhd,  afCf  ff «C  ttt«  OppteMire  irtttl-^ttiHic!  M  flte  mA 
of  agricaltural  exertion,  which  they  are  #0  Ittttf- 
M(6dfy  Mid  eHMIAiAUsri^  tepArted  ftH  MB. 

Bttft^  Aft  tftbd  Me  hdt  aettttttly  tstkftil  ifl  kfM^ 
utit  mMt  gtmefaHy  aecMntted  igv'  by  cWirftMitiAiL 
whM  cfMfi  «mi)d  hkH^  httti  ^ttti  io  the  rtnte- 
MMtft  jtirt  tttitfltionetl,  ftamely>  thftt  <mt  of  a  flutt 
df  an  himdf^  iicres  at  £\(^  ahntial  tefti,  thei^ 
was  all  yMirfy  dntgoin^  from  its  ^sft  pfodiict  Af 
£80,  or  timl  out  of  a  flfriti  of  aft  hundred  ficrai  it 
«£50  annual  retrt,  theH*  Wfts  Mi  yMfly  «ftal|;dlig 
fHfiti  its  gtiMft  prOdi}<:e  Af  £^,  Mi  aeeAoiit  of 
tithes?  Whfr  6ottM  hfife  belieited  Mtih  dtatenMttb 
to  hkire  b^n  founded  oti  &cts }  WeK  ihiy  Mt 
rather  an  ilhYsiOn,  bAilt  oti  tery  qifMtk>itaiUe  |HI^ 
miises,  and  tho^  possibly  Aiistated,  if  Mt  ttHf- 
g^rated?  1ft  the  former  ea^,  thededttMlMi  «r  cM- 
pQ^itiott  would  have  bceti  eqtral  to  IQi.  9d.,  ttd 
'  ift  th^  latter  to  14b.  6d.  in  the  |iomnI,  ttetordia|^  t(^ 
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iht  rentd  of  each  fiurm,  and  on  the  average  of 
araUe^  meadow  and  pasture« 

Such  statements  of  outgoings  oil  account  of 
tithet  twenty  years  ago^  mutt  have  been  as  tov^ 
wet  MB  the  distribution  stated  in  the  Middlesex 
Agfieultural  Report^  of  the  aggregate  agricultural 
(MToduce  of  England:  on  which  it  has  been  re-* 
fltttfked,  that ''  if  this  calculation  be  true^  a  farmeif 
^'  who  rents  <£100  a  year,  would  be  in  almost  as 
''  bad  a  situation  as  his  poorest  labourers.  He 
^  employs  a  considerable  capital,  and  yet  his 
^  whole  income  is  no  more  than  £35.  14b.  3^di^ 
''  for  all  his  skill  and  labor,  and  the  interest  of  his 
"  money  ♦.*• 

«  Even  in  the  late  days  of  high  prices,  the  average 
of  the  two  foregoing  stated  outgoings  on  account 
of  tithes,  exceeds  the  average  chaige  for  the  tttbei 
of  an  hundred  acres  of  arable  land,  in  almost  every 
district  in  England ;  which,  as  officially  stated  in 
thirty-five  returns,  amounted  to  £3S.  17s.  3j^.^ 
or  7s.  9^.  per  acre  f . 

It  is  also  objected,  that,  if  the  payment  of 
tithes  had  not  operated  to  prevent  or  impede  the 
general  improvement  of  the  waste  lands,  commons, 
&c.,  there  would  not  have  existed  a  necessity 
ffbr  the  importation  of  wheat  to  supply  the  national 
consumption,  but  that  there  would  have  been  pro- 
duced a  sufficient  quantity  of  our  own  growth  for 

•  Dr.  Beekc  on  the  Income  Tax,  1800,  p.  SO. 

t  House  of  Lords  Corn  Report,  1813.14,  p.  145,  Ud. 
In  p.  142,  it  is  stated  at  9s.  7d. ;  but  £SS.  17».  3}d.  will  give 
snly  78*9id.  per  acre;  possibly,  a  misplacing  of  the  figur94* 


ami  OntkeJnfiueneecfTUket^ 

file  rabsistence  of  our  own  iiiareaaedpopidatioB^' 
and  tfaftt  a  partial  restoration  likewise  of  our  former 
eaifKirt  might  have  been  experieneed. 

This  gratuitous  objection^  founded  on  beggiogr 
the  question^  will  not  require  much  consideratioB. 
And  the  answer  to  it  is,  that  the  wMte  Unds  and. 
commons  in  England,  are  much  below  the  qtenrr 
tity  at  which  they  are  usually  calculated ;  \tkmt  m 
small  comparative  portion  of  them  (as  redoeed  by 
an  apparently  accurate  estimate  to  about  dJaOOJQOO 
aieres  *)  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  ax^le 
land,  and  does  not  amount  to  900,000  acrea;  that 
the  produce  of  these  900,000  acres,  at  three  qvar- 
ters  per  acre,  amounting  to  S,700,000  quarterB;^ 
wonld  be  still  insufficient  for  the  consumjitiott  of 
the  additional  population  of  3,500,000,  shice  the 
|mriod  of  our  largest  exportation  of  wheat ;  and 
that  an  occasional  importation  of  wheat  to  a 
certain  extent  may  be  still  necessary^  and  con- 
sequently, that  no  balance  of  a  pcimanent  wheat 
export  in  the  national  favor,  could  have  been 
effected  f. 

♦  Dr.  Beeke  on  ihe  Income  Tax,  1800,  p.  31. 
t  *'  Those  who  hoped  as  well  as  those  who  feared,  in  re* 
**  lation  to  the  (late)  Corn  Bill,  seem  to  have  forgot  this  im- 
**  portant  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  com  imported,  even  in 

^«  the  years  of  the  greatest  importation,  does  not  exceed  the 
.«  proportion  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre  of  land  used  for  raising 
^  grain;  whereas  the  difference  between  an  average  crop 
**  and  a  good  one^  is  not  less  than  three  or  four  bushels  an 
'*  acre.  Thus,  we  find,  a  good  season  affords,  over  and  above 
'*  what  is  reckoned  an  average  produce,  and  which  of  coarse 
"  18  the  ground  upon  which  all  calculations  relative  to  oaf* 

'^'  tional  subsistence  are  made,  a  quantity  of  com  equal  10 
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A  state  of  habitual  and  extensive  dependence 
on  a  supply  of  foreign  corn  for  the  national  con- 
aruroption^  is  certainly  to  be  deplored^  as  it  must 
be  attended  by  many  evil  consequences^  both  pre- 
sent and  remote  *.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped^  that  in  a 
few  years,  notwithstanding  the  growing  increase 
of  the  population  and  opulence  of  England^  no 
such  necessity  will  exist ;  as  it  is  an  expectation 
sanctioned  by  the  Report  of  the  late  Com  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons^  which  states, 
that  ^'  your  Committee  have  great  satisfaction  in 
observing,  that  of  late  the  export  of  corn  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  nearly^  if  not  fully 
^  balanced  the  importation.  Looking  to  this  im- 
'''  -portant  change  in  our  situation  ;  to  the  abun- 
*'  dance  which  we  now  enjoy ;  and  to  the  great 
^'  and  extensive  improvement  made  in  cultivation 
*^  both  here  and  in  Ireland^  your  Committee  can- 
''  not  but  indulge  a  hope  that  we  have  nearly 
'^  arrived  at  that  state  in  which  nothing  but  a 
discouragement  and  consequent  falling  off  of 
our  own  agriculture  can  again  drive  us  to  the 
necessity  of  trusting  to  large  importations  of 
''  foreign  com,  except  in  unfortunate  seasons, 
''  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  this  re- 


**  four  times  the  quantity  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  fo- 
*'  reign  countries/'  British  Ciitic,  September^  ISIS,  p.  2S9* 
*  What  dependence  can  be  placed  on  a  sufficient  supply  of 
»bread*corn  in  times  of  scarcity  from  foreign  countries,  when 
in  ISlSy  and  at  the  price  of  126s.  per  quarter,  no  greater 
importation. of  wheat  could  be  effected,  than  100,000  quar* 
ten  ?    Malthu8>  Grounds  of  aa  Opinion^  &c.  p*  6» 
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'  Duel  tkis  extnd,  £rmi  an  official  doeaamt  of 
hlgfa  fliithority^  {Mment  aft  unfiiTmBUf  pktujre  fC 
th#  ptwtnt  state  of  ttw  ii^ltUmalayriciikura?  Qr, 
Ami  it  not  afiM  an  indaMtaUe  proofs  that  its  «»» 
iMsiM  has  been  hrge  and  mpid^  and  that  tha  in* 
tftMsi  of  its  prodacts  has  been  wenderfiiUy  a^f* 
mant^d^  WlMit  inference  thtn  is  te  be  dmwn 
fiNM  this  infenaation,  but  that  the  alleyed  baaefal 
e|Msration  of  tithes  in  hind  or  by  oompesitieD,  oa 
tte  improved  caltare  of  oar  arable  laadsj  and  m 
the  cooTersion  of  wastes  and  eommoos  into  conn 
kads^  has  been  risionary,  and  by  the  damonNis 
eoof  ersaliDatf  and  pablications  of  artfid  and  design* 
ing^  men,  made  %  very  seare-crow  or  stalkiay-hefie 
to  timoroas  cultivators  and  improvers  ? 

It  is  to  be  htmented^  as  productive  of  many  einl 
consequences  to  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Esta*- 
blishments,  that,  whenever  tithes  are  made  the 
subject  of  private  or  public  discussion,  the  Esta^ 
blished  Clergy  should  be  brought  forward  into  the 
most  prominent  point  of  view,  as  if  they  aloae 
were  interested  in  the  property  and  receipt  ef 
tithes ;  whilst  the  ky^impropriators,  and  the  lay- 
lessees  of  the  ecclesiastial  impropriations,  possess 
at  Isast  an  equal  interest  in  them,  and  perhaps  a 
more  extensive  one  f . 

The  incomes  of  one  half  of  the  Parochial 
Clergy  (with  an  exception  of  the  few  vieang« 

*  Hoote  of  Commom  Com  Report^  18l4»  p.  14. 
t  Dr.  BsckSM  tbs  tnsoiBS  Tm,  ISOO^  ikJSU 
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trivial^  endowed  with  iaconsiderable  portions  of 
com  and  hay-tithes^  or  of  both  together^  arise 
from  Boiall  tithes  chiefly,  and  the  right  and  daims 
|o  these  are  too  frequently  embarrassed  and  dimi- 
Aisbed  by  modasesj  prescriptions,  &c ;  and,  from 
ibe  minute  nature  and  tarious  kinds  of  these  tithesi 
and  from  the  diffienky  of  taking  them  in  kind 
Ihrottgbottt  almost  every  si^ason  of  the  year,  the 
Parochial  Clergy  are  too  generally  obliged  to  agree 
to  a  composition  fw  them  at  a  very  inadequate 
oompensatiotf  \ 

*  ''  That  tithes  are  better  to  the  land-proprietor,  (and  it 
^  ttiight  have  been  added)  to  the  land-oecupief  alsd,  ^hen 
^  Ifi  fbetMndtf  of  fh^  Clergy,  than  in  the  faamb  of  the  lay- 
^  imptapfiMioff  It  a  d^nclusioti  <led«c«d  from  theory,  and 
'**  amply  confinnSd  by  a  view  of  the  general  faot,  that  tithes 
**  paid  to  the  Iay*impropriator  are  much  higher,  perhaps 
''  even  twenty,  five  per  cent,  than  those  paid  to  the  Clergy, 
•'  especially  if  the  latter  are  vicarial.  And,  that  the 
^*  Clergy,  especially  the  inferior  and  vicarial  Clergy,  are 

*  Mtttnufly  lliodefate  hi  the  exiKition  of  their  dues,  may, 
••  perhaps  with  tome  degree  of  probability  at  least,  be  ia- 
**  ferred  from  their  present  actual  condition,  and  that  in 
«*  which  their  families  are  generally  left.  While  our  mcr. 
••  chants,  our  traders,  our  manufacturers,  our  farmers,  are 

*  fcvery  day  rkisihg  fortunes,  and  becoming  wealthy  and 
♦*  opulent,  the  inferior  Clergy  are  sinking  deeper  in  indi- 

'• «  gtiiee.  Wimett  the  nutoerout  charities  ta  support  the 
••  bcreating  number  of  their  destitute  widows  and  orphans  ;, 
«*  which,  from  the  benevolence  and  liberality  of  our  Gentry, 
**  and  of  the  higher  and  middle  orders  of  our  Clergy,  are 
«*  continually  augmented.  Buttliesum  total  of  all  these  cha^^ 
*•  rities,  and  all  ihese  kind  benefacUons,  I  have  no  scruple 
•«  to  asser^  (because  I  think,  I  could  prove  it,)  scarcely 
^  «•  amoant  to  a  tenth  part  of  what  would  be  added  to  the 
* ««  income  of  the  Clergy,  had  tUey  constantly  the  full  ia- 


80O  On  the  li^lueiiee  bf  lUliA        ^ 

But  the  property  in  titlie9,  belonging  to  the  lajfi 
impfopiiatofs,  aAd  to  the  lay-lessees  of  the  Ecde^ 
siaMical  impropriations^  does  not  consist  of  midi 
tarious  descriptions^  but  generally  speaking;  li 
confined  to  the  tithes  of  com  and  hay  only ;  which 
are  the  most  valuable  of  all  tithes^  are  of  a  bulky 
nature  and  tangible^  and  are  easily  collected,  in  a 
short  period,  and  at  the  most  favorable  seaaon  of 
the  year :  they  are  therefore  compounded  ibr  at  a. 
much  higher  comparative  rate  of  compositioB,  Ifaaa 
small  tithes^  at  any  time ;  even  when  joined  to 
small  tithes  as  in  the  case  of  rectorid  parishes.  ^ 

On  the  lay-impropriators,  then,  and  on  the  ky- 
lessecj?  of  the  Ecclesiastical  impropriations,  ought 
to  fall  the .  odium  of  tithe  oppressions,  (as  tfaey  aie 
termed,  and  if  any  odium  can  justly  attach  toHi6 
tithe*holders  for  a  reasonable  attention  to  their  equi- 
table and  legal  rights  and  interests,)  and  not  upon 
the  Parochial  Clergy.  But  how  seldom  are  any 
complaints  heard  against  the  lay-impropriators  and 
lay-lessees  ?  and,  possibly,  not  without  design,  on 
the  part  of  the  land-occupiers. 

The  tithes  of  the  lay-impropriators  and  lay- 
lessees,  are  most  readily  receivable  in  kind ;  and 
therefore,  if  the  lay-impropriators  and  lay-lessees 
were  to  take  ofience  at  the  accusations,  founded 

**  creasing  value  df  their  tithes ;  and  that  a  fifth  of  this 
**  natural  and  proper  augmentation,  regularly  reserved^ 
^  would  raise  a  much  larger  fund  for  the  maintenaace  of 
'*  their  widows  and  surviving  children,  than  mere  voluntary 
**  coutribuUons,  liberal  as  they  are  acknowleged  to  b^/' 
Howlett's   Influence  of  Tithes  upon  Agriculture^   U01$ 
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or  unfounded,  brought  against  them,  they  are' 
enabled  to  avoid  such  imputations  in  future,  and  do 
away  the  very  basis  of  them,  by  an  actual  collec- 
tion of  their  tithes  in  kind  ;  and,  through  human 
infirmity,  or  indignation  at  the  unjust  and  oppro- 
brious charges  leveled  against  them,  might  be  dis- 
posed so  to  act. 

But  the  Parochial  Clergy,  when  entitled  to  the 
^reat  and  small  tithes  of  their  Rectories,  are  not 
in  similar  situations.     Notwithstanding  their  unfre- 
qiient  deviation  from  the  line  of  moderation  in  com- 
pounding for  their  titheable  property,  yet,  if  they 
attempt  to  require  and  insist  upon  a  high  rate  of 
composition,  th^y  are  loaded  with  every  abasing 
appellation ;  they  are  assailed  with  the  disgraceful 
and  odious  names  of  oppressors,  extortioners,  &c. : 
and  their  traducers,  not  satisfied  with  such  scan- 
dadous  abuse,  vilify  their  holy  profession,  and  hold 
up  their  sacred  characters  to  contempt,  degradation^ 
and  abhorrence.    And,  when  disposed  towards  such 
conduct,  (which  Christian  charity  will  induce  us 
io  hope  and  believe  would  not  be  universal,)  they 
are  neither  ashamed,  nor  afraid  to  pursue  it,  and 
for  this  reason  :  if  their  Rector  should  be  inclined 
to  make  (what  they  are  pleased  to  call)  a  hard 
bargain  for  his  tithes  of  com  and  hay,  or  to  col- 
lect them  in  kind,  they  set  him  at  a  certain  degree 
of  defiance,  by  refusing  to  compound  for  their 
small  tithes;  that,  forgetting  their  own  vexation 
and  loss  in  setting  them  out,  they  may  give  him 
the  trouble  of  taking  them  in  kind ;  and  that,  if 
not  carried  away  in  a  reasonable  time  when  set 
ttt^  they  may   enjoy  the  consoling  satL&faclvow 


of  brioging  aa  actim  BgeoMsi  jijpi  iaf  jimmg^ 
Aad  in  8ucb  weij  they  A^om  fiut  to  b^^ 
having  been  a  mUcb  for  th^  Pajnmi^  iriiJi  Mme  m^ 
jurious  and  diflgraeeful  epitbf^  iiuiiGal(vfe  <tf  lAcw 
dishonest  and  vulgar  trininpb* 

Thus  drcnmstanced^  die  Pwocbjal  £!teixy«  iriw 
are  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace^  andMV  ooou 
manded^  if  it  be  possible;,  to  live  pcgwceably  witfi  dtf 
men,  and  to  cut  off  occawm  froop  tiias*  who  mfk 
occasion  against  them^  haveiittle  indiicaniant.  &p  Jha 
too  attentive,  and  mach  last  «ppr«wvfi  u  iOpii»> 
pounding  for  their  tithes;  oTj  if  4;opnpflM  tl^ Uni 
alternative^  in  collecting  than  injkind.  "  Tim^aM^ 
'^  whm  fiEurly  treated,, moderate  in  their  nompapp 
''  tions :  and,  wheo  caaes  of  rigoiwis  irjrafltnwfc 
either  in  eompopudiog  for  or  cottacting  tithfpaa 
kind/are  to  be  oited,  they  ajpe  seldom,  if  evn#aha 
ascribed  to  the  Clergy,  but  to  the  Impropriateini 
"  with  their  lessees  and  tenants,  a^  more  espei 
ciaUy  to  those  farmers  and  tithe  proctors*  ta 
whom  the  Clergy  and  Impropriators  are  some- 
times obliged  to  let  their  tithes,  through  the 
caprice,  obstinacy,  fraud  and  injustice  of  tiiie  land- 
occupiers  ;  who  thus  expose  themselves  to  the 
power  and  will  of  those  who  know  full  wel}  tba 
value  of  landed  produce,  and  who,  havxsig  no 
other  motive  to  engage  in  the  collection  of  tiUiCf 
'^  than  to  enrich  themselves,  will  not  abate  tkn 
V  smallest  part  of  their  demand  *. 
U  will  yet  be  said,  that,  as  the  ps^ment  id  ^ittwa 
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teket  away  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce,  and  con* 
iequeatly  the  tenth  part  of  the  profit  which  every 
man  ought  ia  gain  upon  the  expenditure  of  his 
opital,  it  baiii  exactly  the  same  efiect,  as  if  a  tax 
of  j£10  per  cent,  was  laid  upon  all  agricultural 
emrtiooi  and  ioiprovements  ;  and  that  therefore  a 
fiurmer  must  make  £^  per  cent,  of  his  money  laid 
rat^  ia  order  to  secure  iSlO  per  cent,  profit  to 
himself*. 

.  Though  this  ji  placing  tjie  operation  of  tithes 
m  the  most  anfinvoraUe  JjghC  of  which  it  will  admitj 
it  is  founded  on  the  erroneous  principle,  of  all 
tithes  being  actually  taken  ia  kind,  or  coinpounded 
f^  at  ti^ir  utaiost  value :  which  hath  been  shewn 
la  be  fi^  fiur  fifOBi  true  in  either  respect^  that  with 
^w  esceptioaa^  k  is  always  in  the  power  of  the 
ftjrmer  to  secure  to  himself  an  ample  return,  for  all 
Imb  exertioBS  and  imp^vements^  by  compounding 
lisr  biB  titb^,  at  least  with  the  Cleigy^  at  a  very 
poderate  rate  in  comparison  of  their  real  value. 
''  The  Okrfiff/'  wys  a  streuttous  Rector  to 

♦  **  Aiv  x>bjectioD  bas  been  urged  wiih  far  more  pcrl^'na- 
•*  ci\y  than  reason  ;  namely,  Ihal  the  cultivator  employs  ca- 
^  pital  and  industry^  for  the  Clergyman  or  Tiiheholder. 
^  Ttie  vMmer  is  «lmout.  He  410  -moiit  evifUoyt  capital  4ind 
^  flDilu9try  for  tbs  Ckugymaiiy  tbao  he  fioes  far  the  landr 
^  Jord^  for  ifitbomt  sudi  cspital  mid  industry^  «aoi  could  be 
^  A3  Uttle  produced  as  tithe*  Besides  no  one  ha^  stated  it 
f  to  be  a  hardship  for  tiie  cultivator  to  £ud  capital  and  in- 
^  dustry  on  a  tithe-free  estate;  and,  therefore,  en  a  tithe- 
'^  ^Ue  eotacs,  bs  is  iM>t  plaeed  in  a  less  ecjiHtuble  «nii»lion." 
AoM  liBMcTB  to  Jobs  BencH,  Eaq.  by  tbt  Reverend  WiUian^ 
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tithes^  ''  are  in  general  very  moderate  in  ther^ 
•'  demands^  and  to  their  moderation  the  poor  are 
'^  indebted  for  the  scanty  subsistence  they  possess ; 
and  yet  the  whole  odium  of  tithes  lies  upon 
them.  The  income  they  receive  almost  always 
bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  their  merits ;  the 
''  few  who  are  rapacious  and  oppressive,  and  who 
are  regardless  of  every  thing,  but  their  own  in- 
terest, being  alone  well  paid." 
This  passage,  whether  so  designed  or  not,  re- 
fleets  the  highest  credit  on  the  great  body  of  th^ 
Parochial  Clerg3%  though  at  the  expense  of  a  few. 
It  must  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  that  the  Clergy  in 
general  are  not  unreasonable  in  compounding  for 
their  tithes :  and  therefore  it  is  both  unjust  and 
indecorous  to  stigmatize  them  with  the  epithets  of 
rapacious  and  oppressive  on  account  of  the  conduct 
of  a  few  more  attentive  to  their  interests,  and  who 
probably  may  have  been  induced  to  require  higher 
rates  of  composition,  or  to  take  their  tithes  in  kind, 
through  the  improper  behaviour  of  the  land-occu* 
piers. 

Nor  is  it  less  offensive  and  indecent  to  throw  out 
insinuations  against  ''  the  equity  of  many  of  the 
*'  late  decisions  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,"  or  ta 
assert,  that  ''  necessary  as  a  commutation  of  tithes 
is  to  the  existence  of  this  country,  it  will  meet 
with  the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  the  pre- 
sent (1797)  Minister,  and  who  will  be  warmly 
*'  supported  by  the  narrow  short-sighted  policy  of 
*'  a  part  of  the  Bishops.  Should  their  opposition  be 
^'  successful^  agriculture  cannot  possibly  keep  pace 
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with  Ihfe  increasing;  Gobsumption  and  demand  of 
:''  provisions :  their  price  Will  in  cofisequence  be- 
/'  -come  annually  more  disproportionate  to.  that  of 

labor,  the  Clergy  will  become  annually  more 
/'  b^ted,  the  distresses  and  discontents  of  the  lower 
''  classes  of  society  will-  rapidly  increase,  and  the 
*'  tithes,  With  the  possessors,  will  soon  disappear 
^^  tog^her,  without  an  Act  of  the  Legislature." 
*;  It  is  not  unusual  in  the  advocates  for  a  commu- 
lation  of  tithes  to  applaud  themselves,  and  support 
.their  proposals,  by  professions  of  disinterestedness 
in  their  patriotic  endeavours;  by  stating,  that  a 
^commutation  would  militate  against  their  own  pri- 
Jirate  interest,  as  either  doing  away  their  advantage- 
.Qus  privilege  (in  conjunction  with  many  others)  of 
Slaving  their  own  landed  property  discharged  from 
titlies,  or  as  diminishing  the  value  of  their  property 
in  tithes  as  lay-impropriators  or  lay-lessees  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Impropriations.  But,  probably,  such 
their  apparently  disinterested  professions  will  not 
be  wholly  credited,  nor  their  ardent  exertions  and 
expectations  meet  with  many  co-operators^*  when 
coupled,  according  to  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
extract,  with  instigating,  as  it  were,  a  crusade 
against  the  legislature  of  the  kingdom^  and  with 
touudingthe  trumpet  of  invasion  against  the  rights 
of  the  Established  Church,  (admitted  to  be  exer- 
cised with  great  moderation,)  and  vitally  connected 
with  its  permanent  existence. 

The  most  ancient  property  and  inheritance  in 
the  kingdom  is  not  to  be  subverted  by  the  clamors 
of  the  artful,  or  by  the  theories  of  the  ignorant ; 
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M»«M  Ibfe  Mriipi  «f  tlieeMili«f  k»ut 
mfodtf,  U  %e  tepMchai,  ««ir  the  fegohtam  €f  tfik 
Ui^jdMi  to  'be  muwmA,  hf  the  dBbrioM  of  iliHift 
•ad  UmbwdinatiM.  The  still  voice  of  leaMMiriB 
netfdlto  reprabete  end  eendenm  mdtt  boj^^nf 
vfokat  ettenpti,  cither  m  eigom^  or  fe  toliiirt 
Mr  wiftthe  kw  ftil  to  espresB  thrai,  if  neoeMttjl^ 
bytheftrMj^ermofttseiBoedeweiittiorifjf.^  ^ 
And  wheft  die  edvoeates  Aht  e  eonrnvMidli  tf 
tiftee  proeeed  to  mj,  tb$A  ''  A  eem-rcnt  or  mud. 
^  thing  ifioiiitr^  woald  efbid  e  mneli  better  iliirii^ 
^  tenanoe  for  the  Cletgy,  then  th^  noir  peHBiH 
^  end  wonld  be  pr^emd  by  a  huge  msj&titf  '«f 
«  them  V  the  writer  of  this  Esny  hnmMjr  fiiiB 
■anes^  that,  ftom  his  extended  profesBional  Opptf* 
tnitiee  of  being  acipuunted  with  the  sentimenllirfr 
i»  brethren  on  the  ralgecf^  he  may  be  periiriHif 
to  reply,  that  such  a  position  is  not  founded  in  hid, 
and  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  interests  nd 
wishes  of  not  only  a  hirge  majority,  bnt  with  few  ex* 
captions^  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Clergy ;  and  being 
not  wholly  without  a  practical  knowlege  of 
culture  on  a  moderate  scale^  and  therefore  com] 

^  The  comiDuUtioii  of  tith«8  is  not  to  be  ragMdedt.sia 
jnerecleiicaj  questiou;  and  the  assertion^  that  thaCla|f 
would  be  friendly  to  such  a  measure,  is  ungrounded.  iTlsi 
Ckr^  must  know,  that  no  kind  of  commuted  Talue  61  tksfr 
tttiies  would  plaee  them  in  the  tame  pecaniary  sitvatimy  ss 
they  at  present  enjoy ;  and  even  admitting  the  Clergy  t»  hs 
hfotMj  disposed  towards  a  commutatioB,  the  iiitei;istt.  and 
property  of  those,  who  have  a  pernumency  intithes^  the  bf* 
impropriatorsj  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  inatteotisi^ 
ease  and  ereduCty  of  those,  who  have  only  a  lifii  iMale  h 
4lieiiu 
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tivdy  tilabltfd  to  iform  an  estimate  oi  the  expend^, 
T^nis,  and  prdfitii  ilrisihg  {cttin  a^cultural  ^tiir- 
imU,  he  trusts  his  brethren  will  nfeV«p  agre6  iii  a 
cbmihutati6h  of  tithes,  upoii  an^  eibhan^  frhj^ 
ever.  And^  from  the  aitentioii,  which  he  hfil 
paid  io  the  interests  and  revenues  of  the  Clergy 
oiirin^  the  last  twenty-five  yearis,  he  ihistd  Aib, 
Ihat  his  declaration^  without  any  imputation  6t 
^^ism  or  arrogance^  iiiay  be  entitled  at  leiUt  tH 
equal  credit^  with  the  dedaratory  adsettiond  6t  ob^ 
j«diM  to  tithed* 

Whether  or  not,  the  influfetice  of  tithes  hbi  h4eA 
prejudicai  to  the  improvement  and  iiteh^ithi  of  the 
tftttional  agriculture^  id  not  t6  be  decided  by  BtaNl 
Usertion,  by  idle  declamation,  or  by  a  few  tidkd/^ 
MaUitietits;  and  thfese  ktifer  ^osiiU^  resulting  tiKtfl 
ftcMi  th6  folly,  preJTidi6e,  obstinac^  itrid  fradl  ^ 
Che  payer  of  tithes,  thiln  ftbtii  the  cotidtttrt  or  6§^ 
ihanis  of  th6  tithe-holder,  of  the  Clftrgy  ot  Loiiy. 
Stit  the  question  must  be  decidM  by  th6  evidence 
df  accumulated  and  positively  subs^ntitfted  fius^ 
that  th£  genersd  progrete  of  ag^culture  m  fingkndti 
him  bfe6ti  impeded  by  th6  operation  of  titihes. 

*  **  Beneficed  Clergymenf,  hiving  no  estates  in  land,  add 
^  wnttQg  in  defence  of  tithes,  are  entitled  io  at  least  as  much 
**  credit  is  land.proprietors,  or  tlieir  agents,  declaimhig 
^  againM  ih'eni ;  even  tfiongh  the  latter  b€  s\]p)p6rtid  Ay  i 
**  Board,  which  requites  piiblxc  grants  by  countenaAdng  grdA 
*  to^eciives  agahist  the  Msting  laws.  Th6  former  are  nteia- 
**  laining  ground,  occupied  for  centuries  with  benefit  to  the 
^  kingdom  ;  the  other  are  brin^g  forward  innovations,  of 
^  very  questionable*  tendency  at  the  besC  British  Crittc» 
YoT»  )ux.  p,  455r 
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And^  does  there  exist  any  one  so  rash^  and  so 
losi  to  all  sense  of  shame  on  refutation^  who  will 
seriously  and  deliberately  make,  and  adhere  to  such 
an  assertion^  and  with  the  hope  of  being  implicitly 
believed  ?  If  any  proofs  do  exists  they  exist  on  the 
other  side ;  and  those  proofs  are  incontrovertible: 
they  are  founded  on  the  undeniable  and  evident 
basis  of  a  wonderful  extension  of  our  agriculture, 
on  the  immense  capital  invested  in  that  concern 
wiihin  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  on  the  conse* 
quent  amazing  increase  of  all  agricultural  products 
within  the  same  period. 

The  various  statements  of  the  compositions  or 
payments  for  tithes,  given  to  the  public  from  time 
to  time,  have  reference  chiefly,  if  not  uniformly  to 
arable  lands ;  and  though  it  requires  no  peculiar 
sagacity  to  discover,  that,  as  the  produce  of  arable 
land  much  exceeds  the  produce  of  meadow  and  pas- 
ture, and  that  therefore  the  compositions  for  the 
tithes  of  arable  must  greatly  exceed  those  from 
grass  lands,  yet  those  statements  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  compositions  for  tithes  in  general,  with- 
out  due  consideration,  appear  double  and  treble  to 
their  actual  amount,  on  the  average  of  arable,  mea- 
dowand  pasture  lands :  And  they  all  likewise  proceed 
tipon  the  idea,  that  the  utmost  value  is  paid  for 
arable  tithes,  when  not  collected  in  kind,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  incorrect. 

But  admitting  them  to  be  correct,  in  what 
manner  can  the  compositions  or  payments  for 
tithes  check  the  exertions  and  improved  culture  of 
the  land-occupier,  more  than  the  payment  of  rent 
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to  the  land-proprietor?  When  a  farmer  takes  an 
estate^  be  knows,  that  the  land-proprietor's  price 
must  be  acceded  to,  whether  at  15s.  2Qs.  30s.  or  even 

r 

at  an  higher  price  per  acre :  and  he  also  knows; 
that  he  is  to  account  to  another  proprietor  for  the 
tentn  part  of  the  produce  of  each  acre,  and  which 
he  is  aware  is  usually  estimated  in  proportion  to 
the  capability  of  the  land,  and  generally  by  the 
mean  of  a  tithe  surveyor ;  and  he  is  further  aware^ 
that  this  estimate  is  commonly  continued  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  term  of  years,  though  in  a  few 
instances  it  may  perhaps  be  re-made  annually. 

In  former  times,  monied  rents  Were  almost 
wholly  unknown ;  and  therefore  as  already  men« 
tioned,  rents,  through  the  want  of  specie  were 
necessarily  paid  in  kind,  and  by  a  certain  determi- 
nate proportion  of  the  products  of  the  land.  Sup- 
posing at  this  time^  a  land-proprietor  should  pro- 
pose to  his  tenants,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
certainty of  crops,  and  Ihe  fluctuation  of  agricultu- 
ral prices,  he  would  no  longer  accept  a  monied 
rent  for  his  lands^  but  a  settled  portion  of  the  an* 
nual  produce^  whether  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  *  i 

•  *'  It  is  usual  in  some  parts  of  the  Kingdonii  as  particu. 
''  larly  in  Norfolk,  for  the  owners  to  let  their  lands  to  balfs 
*^  to  their  tenants ;  that  is,  that  the  tenant  iboiild  have  on* 
^  half  of  the  product  for  the  charges  of  husbandry,  and  the 
^  owner  the  other  half  for  the  use  of  the  ground.**  Pri- 
deaux  on  Tithes,  p.  104.  In  the  western  counties,  instances 
of  this  practice  may  be  observed  in  (he  present  times :  and 
it  is  there  called^  tilling  on  the  half. 
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lW»**  N  W0UI4  qpnti^ii^  ^f^i  ^  HpiflHtiM 

Mohntiffli  and  acccnUmcft  finrHn  the  icmfc  hoiv  tf 

»l»PWt«q)?  w4  9f^eR  of  4  %^  V)^  WfW*' tl 
IH;^,  ia  yfb^  B^nper  don  ^  4#f  f«W  *¥  |WI«|||| 

^  th^»^.  «\l  ^w  their  vtvioft  yftl^f  ?  If  t]|^^  4(i(| 

«f  ^«  pjw4^<^  IM  <«\  te  %  ^4i»«^ffMl» 

fiyf;  ^<i  ^  of  bif.  lAod.  vo#  %^way|  %fi  w$j^ 

t^en,  U^  i^i^4,  Y(oif\A  be  w^  e^t  to  a^  p^rqchial  a|p4 
^Wn«!^t?|ry  o^ntgoings,  or  if  cpmp9qa4^  fo^v 
f^Wi  ^^  y^  ^  y**^'  vould  be  at  a  x^muA 
fjlJSW^i^Pl^  «5l  yr^i^Jftion,  to  sucl^  oiit^iftgs.;  aii4 
jj^  VfS^  oj^tgoiflg^  the  lJvi^-proprieV>^  ^hi!»t^^? 
ijififl^  \^  bis  re^ryo^  portion  of  yrqdoce  i^  Ijte^ 
of  rent,  would  not  foil  to  throw  his  proportkm 
isMkf-  <»  ^^  W?vpi|cr8  o^  hi?  lan,d^. 

It  i»  0(»ic«iYe4  tWt  s^  propositjpn  q^)lii%.i^^t|qjra 
wwU  be  g«nei»Uy.  aoceptal^  to  the  ocMopiAn  d 

**•  Rente  in  kiad  are,  in  some  conntnti,  pud  «i  MbI^  ** 
*^  on«.foartii  or  one-third  o£  Um  pmdtioq,  wth  •  JpariiWi 
^  ing  agricuUttre.*f    Sufclk  Ac^kalUir^  Kqwct,  |7S0[»  1^ 
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nsted  Iftiidd,  for  thk  reaaon,  amongst  oUiar%  that 
Ik&te  woold  be  no  sensible  paymentof  rent !  aidhy 
laoked  forwajrd  to  with  a  degree  of  mxietjr,  and 
QOcasioDoUy  of  distress :  and  bein^  relieved  hotSL 
this  hurge  demand  upon  the  retoms  of  their  fanus^ 
their  capital  would  hate  at  least  the  appearaom 
•f  being  angmentedy  and  would  thesd>y  induce 
them  to  ftuiher  exertions,  in  increasing  their  pro*" 
dnoe,  to  the  benejk  of  themselTes,  and  of  the  com« 
Wlnity. 

With  reference,  then,  to  such  a  proposition, 
what  becomes  of  the  assertion  against  tithes  in  kind) 
m  by  composition,  ae  an»  obstacle  to*  ifat  improfe* 
ment  of  land,  and  the  eslten»W  of  ayritaiteijm^  bf 
taking  awa3r>'o]r  paying  Sn,  ibe  tenth  part  of  tlw 
Inereased  prodoce  consequent  on  tisa  extra  etf^ 
fense  and  labor  of  the  land-oeciqpier?^  Tbetitiia«» 
l^prietor,  though,  not  dimetly  cflotrihwring  tKm^nedk 
aofch  entm  expense  and  laboi^  can  oidy  tflhe- aiiwj^ 
an  uivariaUe  tenth  part ;  but  ti»  hiifd-pwptfictittV 
though  he  should  be  no  contributer  lihawiM  in  my 
de^ee,  would  be  enabled  to  vary  bis^  prepdMSohNf 
the  produce  reserved  in  Hen  of  reni?,  as  oftMK  aMn 
should  be  so  disposed,  and  even  in  proportion  to  the 
^extra  expense  and  improvemait»  of  hiv  tenatfts, 
whether  they  shouldcontinue  to  occupy  their  lands, 
m  leave  them  tothe  occupancy  of  others. 

It  will  be  said^  that  it  is  not  fair  to  esteem  a  coniF 

.position  for  tithes,  as  a  species,  of  rent»  or  to  cxm- 

fbund  it  with  the  rent  of  lands.    It  may,  however^ 

Ytft  difficult  to  point  out  any  very  essential  difllbence 

between  them.    The  land-proprietor  lets  his  laind^ 
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«fca  cartaiti  r(nt,'foiined  on  thft  toiit of  tlHar ^|M|t ; 
bifity  to  yield  a  certain  prodace^  and  on  ooHditioKaV 
thenoccupiers  paying  also  'a  tenth  frabrt  of  Uie-'gniw 
prodaoe  to  another  landlord  or  proprietor,  yiMf 
vrhom  Ae  occupier  of  the  lands  is  to  form  a  barglilJi 
(smd  koch  is  usually  dorte)  for  such  teath  part'of  dNT 
produce :  thus^  the  land-occupier  has  to  pay  nntiP 
to: two  persons  instead  of  one^  though  thdii^'tirsP 
persons  'seldbm  ever  receive  the  united^  ainuMlli 
of  that  rent^  which  the  land-occupier  vrooM  btf 
obliged  to  pay^  if  he  had  only  the  land^rqpriMor 
tb  deal  with  ♦.  '  > 

.  It  will  likewise  be  said^  that  according  ta.tb^ 
present  system  between  land^pitopiietcNrs  i|nd-  bsiAu 
occupiers^  the  land-prpprietor  lets  bis  hittd  at  V 
stipulated  rent/  for  a  term  certain ;  but  that  UP 
agreement  with  an  incumbent  is  comparrtitely  of 
little  value^  and  affords  little  encouragement  to  the 
land-occupier  in  extra  expense  and  labor :  because- 
an  incumbent  being  only  tenant  for  life,  and  sub-* 
ject  to  avoidance  of  his  living  through  many  causes; 
lM0  9gr^ment  is  not  binding  on  his  successor;  who 
19  empowered  to  require  an  increased  composition^ 

♦  "  To  the  fanner  this  grievance  (the  payment  of  tithes^ 
''  is  pot  so  great  as  may  be  supposed.  If  he  paid  less  tithe; 
''  he  would  pay  so  much  more  rent;  so  it  makes  only  tha 
<*  difference  to  him,  of  settling  y/\t\k  two  Jaadlords  instead 
**  of  one :  and  he  may  certainly  derive  more  benefit  from 
^  the  religious  establishments  of  his  country,  than  this  tro.u* 
**  ble  can  amount  to.  The  same  obsenrktion  will  hold  in 
♦'  reg^  to  poon  rates,"     Argyle  Agricultural  Report,  179^ 

^i9>  nove. 
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Mid  perhaps  in  proportion  to  the  land-occupier's 
extra  expense  and  labor^  under  the  land-proprie- 
tor's lease^  and  the  agreement  of  the  late  incum-^ 
bent.  It  may  be  true,  that  a  new  incumbent^  on 
perceivings  the  composition  of  his  predecessor  to 
bear  no  reasonable  proportion  to  the  value  of  his 
tithes^  is  enabled  to  increase  that  composition.  But 
ill  what  manner^  does  this  mode  of  proceeding 
differ/  from  the  getieriad  established  custom  of  land- 
proprietors,  either  on  their  purchase  or  coming  into 
possession  of  landed  property,  and  afterwards  as 
often  as  opportunity  allows  ?  In  the  increase  of 
thejr  rents,  little  attention  is  usually  paid  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  occupiers,  nor  are  their  extra  ex- 
penses and  labor  considered ;  but  on  the  contrary^ 
that  very  expenditure  and  consequent  improvement 
are  made  the  ground  of  a  demand  for  an  increased 
rent ;  and  that  increased  rent  is  calculated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  improved  capability  of  the  land. to 
yield  an  augmented  produce,  in  consequence  of  th» 
extra  expense,  labor  and  improvement  of  the  land- 
occupiers  *,    Nor  is  this  conduct  in  new  land j»ro- 

*  ^'  It  piay  80  happen»  that  the  land. proprietor,  from  the 
'*  fairness  ajid  candid  indulgence  of  a  Clergyman,  may 
^*  maHe  terms  pf  ample  encouragement  to  some  expensive 
^*  and  capital  improvement.  3ut  as  soon  as  the  improvement 
'^  is  complete<l,  and  before  a  fHrthiug  profit  has  reaultttd  froo) 
^*  ity  the  Clergyman  dies.  His  successor,  whether  the  living 
'*  has  been  purchased  for  him,  or  given  him  by  a  patron^ 
**  has  a  legal  right  to  take  a  tenth  of  the  increased  produce; 
^*  and  which  may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  the  whole  of  thp 
^*  profits.  The  prospect  of  this  contingency,  although  it 
*^  may  net  be  always  attended  to,  may  sometimes,  bowevefi 


pifiaUvii  U|  the  ifnfffoveiMQt  ef  their  m^,  cmh 
moaly  my  wmne  of  cogiplaint  wUb  fermer  teiwM^ 
vM  much  less  with  their  raccessort. 

Iq  like  imrmerx  thf  biKj-oceupier^  ia  th«  csm  «f 
•  iiew  iqciifnbent'a  entry  during  the  Iwd^pMh 
ppet^r'9  l^s^>  ha^  not  more  c^vm  to  compliM^*  at 
ilEi  a^v^cement  io  the  rent  or  compofiUioa  fyt 
fbe  t^»th  part  of  tbA  produe* of  hU bndi:  h#«id«% 
Ik  (P«y  ^^^  1>M0  e^joy  vig  aa  increwe4  relMRi 

^  operate  oo  the  miod  of  the  proprietor  aa  in  re$ti«aA  raftm 
^  h»  exertions,  and  prevent  those  improvements  which  9li|^l 
^  otherwise  have  taken  place*  both  to  his  qwu  advaata|pt 
^  and  the  general  public  benefit.  Even  this  case,  which  it 
^  anraly'  the  worst  that  can  be  supposed  with  respect  t#  Ifta 
**  ff^nrndom  teadtncj  oC  tithes  in  the  handa  of  Ibe  Claims 
1^  ia  not  nearly  so  badaa  that  of  tenantaof  larmawlbo# 
^  leasetii  upon  the  death  of  an  equitable,,  hunane  and  hor 
^  nevolent  landlord,  succeeded  by  a  thoughtless,  needy  spend* 
*  thrift,  who  will  not  only  seize  upon  the  tenth  of  the  in* 
^  oreased  produce,  but  nearly  on  the  whole,  by  awgrnented 
^  aea^ ;.  and  if  th«  preaent  tenant,  from  hmyiag  aapaadad 
^  thousands  on  the  improvement^  cannot  aibrdtogifve  Iha 
**  d^mapded  augmentation,  othera  who.  have  been  at  no,  egir 
*  penee  at  all,  both  can  and  readily  will ;  and  the  cravings 
^  of  indigent  prodigality  must  be  satisfied.  lustances  of 
^  this  latter  kind,  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  a  thousand 
•*  considerations,  more  frequently  happen,  than  those  of  the 
•*  former.  If,  therefore,  tithes  in  the  hands  of  the  Clergy 
^  oaght,  for  these  reasons,  to  be  abolished  or  commuted,  th« 
^  land-proprietors  ought  also  to  be  obliged  to  give  leases  to 
•*  their  tenants  of  a  properly  encouraging  length :  but  I 
•*  fancy  they  will  not  very  readily  submit  to  such  restraints, 
^*  or  any  other  restrictions,  than  what  their  own  convenience 
^  and  judgment  may  prescribe.'*  Howlett's  Influence  ^ 
Tithes  upon  Agriculture,  1801,  p.  9* 


%iqifk  1m  0|^  69«i»4it«re  fiar  sffwnl  jwufs,  iyi4 
«|  «  T«iy  iD%d^ii%te  v«it  qr  ^amiigsilww  f^  l«i 
titk«B ;  or  he  pay-  have  aiad^  lUt|^  or  no  ^Mjtim 
«9|p^n^(«r%  l)^S«P9  the  fiucoqi^iQft  ^  %  new  i/k^ 
Wftbeut. 

I^Ut  thu  ffhwrge  against  t&thet,  in  taking  9(W^ 
^  teath  pwrt  ctf  the  increa8e4  proda<^  d«ri^ 
%9fii  the  bii4-eecupier'8  extra  expea^i^Hie  an4 
labor,  without  any  proportionate  contribution  <m 
i^  part  of  the  tilhe-pr(«pnetor«  ia  ipeither  fiiir  |tor 
qWPiect  The  tithe-holder>  and  more  espeoMljp 
^  Parochial  Ctesgy,,  are  coiM;inHalI]f  cofttrifeu^f 
tMntrds  tiie  extnt  e^penae  of  ^  laQ^-aceupiir  a 
tjJMt  i%  by  the  ipp4ei^^*  i^tg  qi;  Q^mpqiitipoi 

qf  their  tithes ;  %n4  ,v1m^  mvsi  Ije  aMtte4  bji 
every  candid  nwn  a|  m  m4tr^  sqwitrJyitiQft  oa 
l^ir  p^  aQ4  «^.  9(1  ai)^  Q^^i^lK  <lM»uh}t  ta 

^  Tta  VMlMr  wi^BS^oci  q(k  t)>^  Q^g3^  ¥ik  %C|Q94|¥«  le 

^owQ  or  ^dom  adv^rtied  \Py  if  nqt  stu^ousl^  •u^yfiiyiV 
But,  if  ap  instance  occurs,  of  an  incumbent's  attemptupg  ta 
raise  the  iucome  o(  his  living,  in  consequence  of  the  on* 
reasonable  inadequacy  of  any  existing  composition  under  hit 
predecessor,  the  transaction  ia  not  permitt^  tp  ytm  m  in 
the  f}n>iUc  oa^  of  si  land<-proprie|Qr'a  in^rtaiMng  his  cfnt, 
^t  is  84^00  ma<}e  pul^lic,  and  not  unfreqj^ently  eoibellished^ 
ifitli  a,  variety  of  totally  irrevelant  circujnstances*  And 
most  probably  it  shall  be  eventually  found  on  close  inquiryi 
tluit,  when  irritated  to  require  higher  terms  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  demanded,  sucklncumbenl.  shall  not  appfAjr  to 
tffoeive  above  t«(Q*tbird^.o^th^r^va}u%o£his.ti)hfl% 
iltihit  im^r^v^i^fu^B^v 


ill  •'-'■  m  ■■-- 

^xtai'  tepraditnre  ftnd  iiiiprovciiiWDt  oil  tli6  pli^ 
ti  tM'^lMid-occiipier.  Bmt,  does  the  ktnd-pnHr 
fnriifttofS  witboat  an  caqiecial  covenant  for  the  piuM 
pOB<  ^i^ver  contribute  to  the  extra  eaipenise  and 
labor  of  the  land-occupier^  in  improving  Ms  oMtt 
ph>perty  ?  It  will  perhaps  be  answered^ '  by  ae- 
eepting  an  inferior  rent.  Admit  it ;  and  how  Idoeif 
fitb  differ  from  an  inferior  rent^  or  composltidn/  fbr 

tithesP 

• 

-  It  has  been  remarked^  that  ^' if  the  wages  of  tte^ 
^'Mlotarers  do  ntft  keep  pace  with  the  times;  anS' 
?*tf  bbotirers  are  donseqnently  maintained  m  po^ 
^  hf  the  poor-rate  (which  we  believe  to  be  ge^' 
**netaHy  Ae  case^)  so  iar  tithes  aris  made  sslged^- 
^*and  do  actually  contribute  to  the  expenses' of 
^*  cultivation  and  severance  of  the  crop^mn-tlM^ 
''  ground ;  and  we  'Account  this  to  be  a  grievance 
•*  fast  increasing  upon  tithe-owners,  as  well  ar 
"  upon  small  farmers  who  do  their  own  work. 
^  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  great  farmers  are  great 
''  gainers  by  an  increased  poor-rate,  supposing  it 
**  to  be  expended  for  only  lawful  purposes.    If 
^'  these  persons,  instead  of  paying  Ss.  a  day^  can 
^'  put  off  their  numerous  labourers  with  Is.  6d.^  re« 
^^  ferring  them  and  their  fomilies  to  the  overseer 
^'  for  6d.  more,  is  it  not  evident,  that  they  throw 
'^  a  great  portion  of  this  burthen  (we  do  not  say  a 
*'  fourth  part)  upon  those,  who  neither  employ 
^  nor  create   any  poor  at  all,    especially  upon 
"  those  who  occupy  their  own  little  patrimony  ?'* 
(British  Critic,  vol.  xix.  p.  455.)    And  it  has  been 
also  remarked,  that  the  non-advancement  of  k^ 
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boiiirer's.wages  in  due  .proportion  to  the  advanced 
price  of  provisions^  ''  operates  equally  to  the  dis- 
^'  advantage  of  the  little  farmers^  as  of  the  tilhe« 
V  proprietors.  While  the  little  farmers  perform 
the  greater  part  of  the  labor  of  their  fiEtrms  them- 
selves^ they  are  obliged  to  pay^  through  the 
poor's-rates^  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  wages 
of  the  great  farmers'  workmen.  The  cause  and 
consequence  of  this  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  better  proved  and  illustrated^  than  is  done 
in  a  series  of  Letters^  by  Mr.  Norths  Rector  of 
^'  Ashdon  in  this  county^  to  his  friend  in  London^ 
'*  and  inserted  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture^  No^ 
201  */' 

"  Tithes,"  says  an  able  writer,  ''enable  thelower 
'  **  class  of  tenants  to  better  their  condition.  Be- 
''  cause  from  the  course  of  things,  the  Clergy,  as 
<<  has  been  already  proved,  never  receive  the  full 
''  value  of  their  tithe,  and  therefore,  the  difference 
''  between  that  full  value  and  the  actual  receipt, 
''  goes  every  year  to  augment  the  capital  of  the 
^'  fiurmer  or  the  food  of  the  labourer.  For  the  land* 
''  lord  can  never  add  this  difference  to  his  rent ; 
^'  because  it  is  so  extremely  fluctuating  in  its 
nature,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  its 
average  value  for  any  number  of  years ;  because^ 
'^  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  no  such  difference  exists, 
^'  the  law  giving  the  whole  tenth  to  the  parson, 
^'  and  consequently  the  landlord  can  set  up  no 

*  Howlett's  Influence  ofTithetupoa  Agriculture,  1801, 
pp.  17;  la.  _ 
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^  4ttli  itf  Ita^  fUrt  tf  it;  t^twbi  flnn  tw  qp> 
"  iMMfed  tiy  ttf  Hie  iMidHird  i^tSlliUII  ttlhiM,  ||ai 
«*  MMlly  edhMd  By  <M  tdftiwt,  ft]^iMBe«riliMiilj 

*  MMagttiiMt  titlMil  ifl  i  ^trteiifr  or  iMg  (tegNte;^ 
"  llkli  iMf^filditt  in  iiil  «^  tfali  t^d«itt  o^  <he' 

*  tlM^lO  dUl  M  ftenth  it^  tti«  j^nnhuie,  ftlUt  the 

*  iMtMifl^  lilfttitrt  6r  mi  puttiif  tHe  fUh^  #fiich 

*  JfMBiiM  Widi  tM  Jkfltttgl*^  dRHitttktiy  fit^Mritie 
o  iHiataM  fMA  dMidfldi^  «fiy  fcngfMfttiifiMi  eif 
**  l^tal  dft  likit  leoM^  attd  «^ld!y  indliA*  tiii  iinaiat 

*  l»  Mftttt  #(idl  deittttlKi  if  iltMte.  lUifee  it  fifilM«h!i[ 
'"  liiiit « <itMlideMte  tMnrtkUl  «f  ftfe  dthtt  «f  the 
"  lBn|dMA,  ^cfk  the  kw  pteMaKA  ttfffaAiftto 
"  the  coffiere  of  the  Qergyt   remains  with,  dif 

*  ittaet,  k  idded  (d  hift  Mt^,  Mtf  oMMt^entlj 
"  fir  eKpMded  in  littiiittiitiing;  faton^^  iil  fi^j 
•*  nrttititi^  thtf  fi^rtiUty  off  8otA«  lAhds,  ifi  MfMlIb^* 
**  tiie  sterility  6f  others,  in  ejdehdiiig  the  dSnttttion 
"  of  the  plodgh,  and  miiltij^lylng  th«  ptbAtiU  o^ 
"  thehingdom.  WhatfollowA?  l^ai  tf(II«*  6lli|ht 
"  neither  to  be  abolish^  nor  tortntouted  ^  but  leA 
«'  Itfieitisely  as  t&«y  are :  a  i^  biessiii^  to  ttr«  folder 

*  cicisses,  a  raraiHtrt  againtt  th6  TAtriSAiig  6p- 

*  pt«ssion  ci(  kitdloi^^  and  it  sodrcd  df  fJn^Miaf 

**  From  (hi*  ti<»«c  Onttt  df  HHe  iri%i«l,  t  ^ 
"  Mittcely  a^d  a  «n^ici^,  (Hit  tbt  €aei6iH  of 
(fiM  iithing^  systeM  afi,  tot  l!6e  ittdsi  ^pUt,  ^ir 
diihorieM  Men,  t»tl»conc«ldin^(ftdrtfKf^n^e^ 
views  under  a  specious  veil  of  patriotism,  would 
Mrpiise  dm  ImptnitA  Pariiani«n<  into  A  I^^* 
tivcLmeasiye  tending  to  legalize  oppressidd^  adi^ 
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^  l«t  kKM  the  knded  vulturei  on  the  mott  nu^ 
^  iMTOiis  and  useful  part  of  the  community ;  ^ 
^  6lie^  men  of  such  shallow  understandings^  or 
^^  whoso  minds  are  so  warped  by  the  grossest  dfi« 
^  lasion  and  most  degrading  prejudice,  as  te  be 
^  incapable  of  discussing  the  simplest  qaestioni 
^  of  political  justice  or  expediency  *." 

It  is^  ^^in,  unfair  and  incorrect  to  state,  thaft 
flie  whole  increased  produce  derived  from  the  landt^ 
•ecnpier'i  extra  expense  and  labor^  is  calculable^  09 
to  be  confined  to  one  year  or  one  crop.  ExtM 
expenditure  is  usually  made  on  arable  lands  pM^ 
paratory  to  tilhges  for  wheat;  but  the  advantagee 
resulting  from  it  are  felt,  not  only  in  the  sacceti* 
ing  wheat  crop,  but  continue  id  the  subeequeal 
com  and  gireen  crops,  unto  the  next  wheaten  tS« 
lage ;  that  is,  for  three^  four,  or  more  yean,  a^ 
cording  to  the  system  of  agriculture  practised  kk 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  knd-oocupier^ 
therefore,  expending  j£lO.  per  acre  extra  in  pr^ 
paring  a  tillage  for  wheat,  receives  not  only  an  int'* 
medmte  return  in  the  increased  produce  of  tha 
fdieaten  crop,  but  probaMy  a  much  larger  raa^ 
nenition  in  the  successive  crops,  in  the  three  foKt 
towing  years  on  the  average ;  as  those  crops  are 
taked  in  the  usual  course  of  husbandry,  and  witln 
Mt  any  extra  expenditure  or  labor.  If  then  an 
annual  average  extra  expense,  say  of  dO^k  per  acre, 
ia  not  sufficiently  reimbursed  by  an  average  en-« 

*  CommQtation  of  Tithes  in  Ireland,  injorious  not  onlj  t» 
Aa  Gfaafcfc  EetablMbaient,  but  to  the  Poor,  1800,  p.  SO. 


ktged  proddce^  the  expending  Jand-tfccupier  nmi 
be  yery  unequal  to  his  pirofession ;  and  itwokld  be 
more  adrisable  for  him  to  place  his  .capital  ooit  at 
inlerest^  or  employ  it  in  some  other  concern/'  - 
^  It  i^mains  to  be  remarked^  that,  accoidif%;  to 
die'  generally  received  opinion,  arid  that  qpinjoD 
fvobaUy  fotfnded  upon  actual  observation;  &e  in« 
treased  produce,  upon  the  extra  expense  audi  .la- 
bor of  the  land-occupier,  must  and  will  repay  not 
only  the  prime  cost  expenditure  in  capital^  and  of 
tile  interest  upon  it,  but  the  extra  demand' alstffiNr 
tithes,  if  any  such  should  eventually  be  made,  and 
piid  in  kind  or  by  composition  :  and,  theref<»«^  be 
must  be  a  very  spiritless  land-occupier  and  agiwd- 
tornt,  who^hall  be  deterred  by  the.eonsideratiMof 
tiihes,  from  engaging  in  any  extra  expense  or  laboPj 
eklicr  to  increase  his  produce,  or  to  improve  the 
inferior  lands  in  his  occupation. 

An  individual,  neither  obnoxious  to  vulgar 
prejudices,  nor  above  temporizing  with  general 
*^  obstacles,  wisely  regards  his  personal  interest  as 
*^  of  more  consequence,  than  the  gratification  of 
*'' malignant  feelings,  or  the  fruitless  exposition  ai 
^*  known  errors ;  and  will  not  be  content  to  neglect 
*^  enriching  himself,  for  the  sake  of  depriving  ano* 
*'  ther  of  what  would  fall  to  his  share ;  or  prema« . 
*'  turely  attempt  to  alter  what  is  consecrated  by 
''  time.    It  matters  little  to  him  who  gains  soroe- 
•'  thing,  provided  he  gains  eYiough,  and  propor« 
^  tionally  to  his  exertions.    Are  tithes  and  poors 
^'  rales  uncertain  ?    equally  8o>  are  the  seasons. 
*'  Does  a  man,  by  virtue  of  being  a  Cler^man, 
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^  ftcqnire  a  right  to  an  ineome^  and  the  increai^  of 
that  ineome^  without  pei'sonal  lahor  ?  Ae  MUnfe 
may  be  said  of  the  heir  of  an  estate,  by  virtue  oC 
^  his  being  the  first-bom.     Of  what  ctfncenr  ate 
^  these  things  to  me,  provided  1  cair  enrich  mysdf  ? 
^  Suppose,  I  lease  a  farm  at  «f  1,000  a  yew :  hav^i 
''^  ing  paid  rent,  tithe,  poor  rates,  taxes,  labor,  and 
^  aH  expenses],  I  dear  <£300  a  year ;  but,  I  find, 
f  that  by  introducing  other  practices  than  those  I 
^'  have  been  accustomed  to,  I  can  double  my  pro<- 
'^  dnce  at  the  same  expense;  shaU  I  not,  then, 
*'  triple  my  profits,  or  clecur  d?900  because  a  tenth 
*^  of  these  profits  must  be  paid  to  the  C^ergymas, 
^  leaving  me  only  <£8I0?    Supposing  tiiis  tentll 
^  necessarily  added  to  the  expenses  of  raising  thii 
*'  additionid  crop,  who,  possessed  of  common  senstif^ 
^  would  decline  allowing  it  for  the  superior  profit 
^  to  be  obtained  ?    And  why  not,  then,  coniridet 
^  tithes,  in  this  case,  in  the  light  of  expenses  ? 
^  But,  says  an  opponent  more  s^^eneticthan  wise, 
^  or  my  neighbour  who  rents  a  farm  tithe-free^ 
^  had  you  not  had  the  tkhe  to  deduct,  your  profiti 
^  weuM  have  been  £900.    True,  say  I ;  baf  kt 
^  thitft  case  I  should  have  had  a  higher  rental  fW>m 
^  the  commencement  of  my  lease :  my  first  profit, 
^  in  place  of  ef  300,  would  have  perhaps  been  lesi 
^  than  <£1900 ;  and  by  tripling  my  profit,  I  should 
''  not  have  had  above  c£600,  which  is  <£210  lesi 
^  than  I  have  stated  as  my  clear  gains,  notwith- 
'^  standing  what  you  so  much  decry  as  a  bar  to  in- 
''  dustry  and  profit  *•" 

*  An  inmediate  and  effectual  mode  of  raising  ibe  lUnUJi 
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And  It  18  unfiortunate  for  the  arguM^  ^gpunit 
tithes  as  an  obstacle  to  the  unprovemeat  Mi^eii' 
tentum  of  agriculture^  that  it  is  sekbni  bMnght 
forward^  when  the  price  of  corn  is  low ;  anaWheai 
it  ishigfaj  it  canhave  no  effect*.  Bnt  the  tmelm* 
pediment,  or  rather  retardment  of  our  agricvltare^ 
in  its  imprQYement  and  extension^  has  been  to  be 
at^ibuted  to  the  want  oi  capital^  which  imp^imcnt 
pr  retardment  has  been  gradually  ceasing  dnring 
nany  years^  through  the  late  high  prices  of  eon 
and  all  agricultural  products,  which  have  opened 
jthe  understandings  and  feelings  of  the  landHMcp* 
piers  to  their  real  Und  best  interests :  so  thai^  IfaMigii 
Ihe  land-proprietors  have  not  latterly  been  Midi 
disposed  to  grant  any  w  short  leases  only^  there 
are  not  wanting  active  and  intdligent  !and«>oeen<» 
piers  on  such  terms,  and  with  capitals  adequate  to 
all  the  purposes  of  their  occupations. 

But^  admitting  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  objec« 
tion,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  payment  of  tithes 
takes  away  the  tenth  part  of  the  increased  produce 
and  consequent  profit  of  the  land-occupier  on  lus 
extra  expenditure,  and  that  therefore  he  must  make 
a.  return  of  twenty  per  cent,  to  secure  ten  per  cent 
to  himself^  Does  it  appear,  that  the  progress  of  the 
national  agriculture  has  been  at  all  impeded  by  it  ? 
On  the  contrary,  hath  not  the  national  rental  been 
wonderfully  augmented  during  the  late  century, 
and  more  especially  within  the  last  twenty-five 

of  Landed  Property,  Ice.  by  a  Scotch  iarmer,  now  fiMfmiog  ia 
Middlesex,  1810,  p.  13. 

*  Ihe  present  rapidly  depressed  price  of  coro  may-bt 
Ui^ed  in  opposilioa  xo  doL^a  ax^vunentt  oa  account  of  tli» 
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jrters^  and  which  cannot  be  more  truly  ascribed  to 
any  other  source  than  a  progressive  improvement 
ill  the  cultivation  of  that  soil^  from  which  alone  it 
ii  derived*? 

Again^  is  the  investment  of  money  or  capital  in 
mgricultural  concerns^  the  only  business  or  employ* 
inent  of  capital^  in  which  the  whole  gross  returns  or 
profits  do  not  centre  with  the  invester?  What 
•hall  we  say  of  our  manufactures^  trade,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  ?  If  all  the  various  taxes, 
deductions,  restraints,  and  impediments,  (which 
we  incident  to  these,  and  tend  to  check  internal 
and  external  circulation  and  consumption,)  were 
removed.  Can  any  one  doubt,  that  the  profits,  de- 

clamor  now  raising  against  the  charge  of  tithes ;  but  on  a 
general  principle,  and  agreeably  to  past  periods,  it  is  con- 
ceived  that  the  assertion  is  weU  founded. 

*  **  If  the  institution  of  tithes  were  not  unreasonable  when 
*'  it  took  place,  it  cannot  have  become  so  in  consequence  of 
*^  improvements.  Because,  notwithstanding  these  improve* 
*'  ments,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  property  of  th« 
^  kingdom  was  paid  to  the  Clergy  formerly  than  at  present. 
^  For  at  that  time  the  property  of  the  nation  consisted  prin« 
**  cipaMy  in  the  produce  of  the  land,  commerce  existing  then 
*'  only  in  a  very  small  degree.  But,  since  the  vast  exten- 
^  sion  of  commerce,  the  produce  of  the  land,  however 
**  increased  by  improvements,  is  become  only  a  very  small 
^  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  If  then  the  nation 
^  could  afford  to  give  a  tenth  of  its  produce,  which  was  then 
^  near  a  tenth  of  its  whole  property,  to  the  maintenance  of 
'**  the  Clergy,  can  it  not  now  afford  to  give  a  tenth  of  its 
^  produce,  when  it  is  become  not  a  thousandth  part  of  its 
•*  property  I  This  argument  applies  to  society  at  laige.'' 
Dr.  Belward's  Defence  of  the  Right  to  Tithes  on  Principles 
«f  Equity,  1794,  p.  32. 

y2 


It  hath  be(>n  itut),  that  ^ry  flew*  dittf{g|«t  iti^di 
or  restraint,  hitherto  laid  upon  them>  atad  In  pi|rii^ 
tulnt  Mi  ntfUiibettireii,  lUtth  ittvi^^oH^  tlUi  fiiii^ 
trioos  dfoi^>  iud  ilk  «te  e^eiit  tboH^Jieftitep^ 
fits,  of  ihbi^  ^n^byea  M  tiiein';  and  Whiiih  llq^ 
Inde^  be  not  iihpi^lhiBle,  sKliw  ^^  ^1sMk 
fest^  tfie  fiborishing  and  incHtesmg  tM^o^QHf 
inAh^fiictiirib  tod  dnndieitial  Kotic^itt.  -Am( 
agaiii,  it  \i^  alM  beM'  said,  thai  inaiWltonlfi^ 
Ac  taiky  b«  (U^  tbii  iiigh,  #  tioo  ihtii^  iiafti 
iNTiA  i^gAtibhi;  bed&itte  ihiiiHiihcKlo^  6iJiHII 
■npilk^  themselviW,  #iijfer  dk(fc  pnmHtk'ot  ¥  fiff^ 
fined  maii^et;  M^.bejcaase  the  advan^ase?  dP.^ 
commercial  intercburse,  being  natanj]|y  flaetaatr 
ing,  may  be  wholly  direrted  or  deebroyed  m  A* 
course  of  a  few  years :  whilst  th6  effects  of  exter> 
tions  and  Improvements  in  agriculture  (the  irnDae* 
diate  source  of  its  own  support  and  provision,)  am 
more  solid  and  durable  *. 

*  '*  To  the  objection,  that  capital  employed  in  agrieukuiv 

*^  18  subjected  to  the  operation  of  tithe,   but  not  wben  m 

^  commerce,  trade,  or  mtfnufacture,  it  b  replied,  that  tbef 

**  who  make  the  objection,  introduce  a  comparison  betwees 

**  things  essentially  flifferent.    Every  species  of  capital  or 

^  stock,  actively  employed,  is  subject  to  certain  burthens,  or 

*^  disadvantages,  some  of  which  are  common,  and  some  pep 

**  culiar.    For  example,  while  the  productions  of  agricultura 

^*  meet  with  a  constant  an4  regular  demand,  those  of  manu* 

**  facture  depend  on  accident  or  public  caprice.    Th^  mer* 

'*  chant  and  the  manufacturer  incur  heavier  expenses  in  pro* 

**  portion  to  their  capital,  for  wages,  rent,  rates,  and  taxei| 

'^  and  furt  subject  to  cotuixdMskiW  dt%vrb«cks,  for  loiig  crodil 
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lit  mayj  however^  be  re^fiopably  doubted^  what 
Would  be  the  cQmpvative  st^te  and  produce  of 
fgwnlturpi  without  the  encouragement  and  assist* 
wee  of  gaanuiactures,  trade,  commerpe^  and  navi* 
gation. 

n  gyiveiBBegte  rightly  managed,  there  is  no 
need  of  a  competition  or  parallel  between  trade 
^  and  husbandry,  for  in  all  ca^es  they  mutually  aid 
f  and  assist  each  other  *." 
«  '*  The  effect  of  trade  upon  agriculture  is  visible 
^i  in  the  neighbonrhood  pf  trading  towns,  and  in 
'/  lbi9W  district  which  carry  on  a  communication 
ff  with  thQ  invl(ets  ^f  trading  .toirRS.    The  hu8« 
^/bandmen  fitt  biisy  and  «kilful ;  tb.e  peasantry 
^  jaborions;  ttke  land  is  managed  to  the  best  i^l- 
0  vantage ;  and  double  |t^  quantity  of  corn  and 
^  herbage  mii^  froqi  it,  of  what  the  same  soil 
*f  yi^ds  in  j^mpter  jind  qiore  neglected  parts  of 
^  the  country.    Wherever  a  thriving  manufactory 
'^  finds  means  to  estAblifh  ii,Belf»  a  new  vegetation 
'^  springs  up  around  it.    I  believe,  it  is  true,  that 
''  agriculture  never  ai:riyes  at  ^y  considerable^ 
^  much   less  its  Jiigb^  degree  of   perfection, 
*f  where  it  is  not  QWf^9U^  Tff)-^  trade ;  that  is^ 

^^  wad  bad  debts,  ndtber  pf  which  ought  in  way  degree  to 
*f  effect  the  cultivator.  BctidqSy  if  capital  in  agriculture  is 
^<  subject  to  the  operatioo  of  tithe,  so  is  it  io  many  br^ches 
'*  of  trade,  to  that  of  the  excise,  and  taxes  oa  raw  materiab, 
**.  and  in  commerce  to  the  duties  of  the  customs*''  Three 
Letters  to  Jolm  Benett,  Esq.  by  the  Rev.  William  Coxe, 
Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  1815^  p.  53. 
*  Harte's  Essays  oa  Husbandry^  17£4y  p«  27* 


"  whore  <he  demand  for  die  itroddce  is  ftitt  tev 
^  creased  b v  the  conramptioA  of  traditig  dties'*^?^ 

**  Many  substantial  reasons  migfat  be  addoicM 
^'  to  shew,  that  a^eulture  and  mamfitfttttwy 
^'  shonid  go  hand  in  hand  f ."  ■  '-'  ^ 

^;  Why^.  then;  are  onr  Ars  so  continnafly  assailed 
"vnth  the  cry  of  '^  the  Landed  Interest — the  Landed 
^  Intv  rest?"  .  Why  are  the  necessity  and  pelky 
of  consultiog  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  it;* 
80  constant^  and  jperserering^y,  brought  forward 
to  public  notice  ?  And^  Why  is  that  parti<!oUir  4n^ 
terest  alone  to  be  paramount  and  predoaunalify 
and  to  be  cherished  and  supported^  at  atteventi^m' 
preference  to  every  other  P  Are  ttot  onr  aado^ 
fictures/trade^  commerce^  and  Aavigation  of  ^aqad* 
concern  and  consequence?  In  the  present  islate' 
of  the  worlds  they  are  most  matisrialfy  connec&d* 
with  our  political  existence,  in  the  scale  of  great 
and  powerful  nations ;  and  the  preservation  and 
extension  of  them  are  absolutely  requisite  to  the 
support  of  our  national  consequence,  and  to  give 
vigor  to  our  internal  resources. 

Because,  though  England  may  abound  in  the 
various  natural  and  artificial  products,  derived  firom 
an  highly  cultivated  soil,  and  may  be  the  first 
amongst  European  nations  for  the  excellence  and 
superiority  of  its  materials  and  workmanship,  it 
never  can  retain  an  adequate  share  of  national 

*  Pale^'s  Moral  and  Political  Philo$ophyy  17S7»  voL  ii. 

p.  374. 

t  Marshall's  Rural  Economy  of  the  West  of  Englandi 
1796,  voL  i.  p.  50. 
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ttrength  and  importance^  without  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  other  States^  to  take  off  the  over- 
plus of  our  home  consumption^  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  our  land  and  lahor:  Thus,  necessarily, 
^ving  an  additional  and  due  springs  to  the  diligent 
toils  of  the  husbandman^  to  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
of  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic^  and  to  the  ad« 
venturous  spirit  of  the  merchant  and  sailor ;  and, 
eventually^  multiplying  the  wealthy  prosperity,  and 
greatness  of  the  kingdom,  far  beyond  their  present 
condition,  by  the  sole  operation  of  a  foreign  mar- 
ket*. 

If  such,  then,  be  the  high  importance  of  our 
manufactures,  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
it  is  asked  again.  Are  they  not  to  be  considered  of, 

*  *^  Many  states  have  by  conquest  acquired  wide  dominion^ 
^  or  have  grown  opulent  by  successful  traffic :   many  other 
*'  nations  have  enjoyed  liberty  and  laws,  have  adorned  their 
**  cities  by  works  of  elaborate  grandeur,  and  have  boasted  of 
^  their  schools  of  science,  their  learning,  and  their  wisdom. 
**  In  all  these  respects  England  also  stands  superior.    Little 
^  favored  by  the  natural  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  situated  in 
**  an  inconstant  climate,  separated  by  the  seas  from  the  rest 
*'  of  the  habitable  world,   and  surrounded  by  jealous  and 
^  powerful  competitors  in  commerce,  in  arms,  and  in  policyt 
^  she  had  every  thing  to  create  for  herself,  and  when  created 
^  to  defend.     But  she  has  overcome  all  natural  obstacles, 
*^  and  all  political  competition.    She  has  gone  forward  ma- 
**  Jestically  in  her  course  of  prosperity  beyond  the  examples 
**  and  the  imagination  of  former  times.     For  wealth,  power, 
^*  and  resources,  she  stands  proudly  pre-eminent,   and  ap« 
^'  pears  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  boast  of  Europe* 
**  and  the  hope  of  mankind."     British  Critic,  New  SerieSy 
September^  1815,  p.  249* 


ttO  (hi  the  h^hience  Pf  Tid^  . 

the  diai^  incident  to  the  snppwt  of  ottr  iMl  «Mf 
ecclesiastical  establishments^  the  balance  of  thdttf 
charges  must  be  immensely  in  iawr  of-  tfa^  faikMI 
interest  *,  our  trade^  &c.  in  the  course  <rf  inleffBii- 
and  external  consumption,  circulation^  Ac.  contrfi* 
bute  alrtedv  fiir  beyond  an  equitable  pn^KirtkN^ 
and  to  the  relief  of  agriculture :  And  therefoM 
no  well-founded  cause  can  exist  for  agricultsM'^ 
leceiying  additional  iavor  at  the  expense  of  other 
mtAests/  equally  necessary  to  the  proqperily« 
strength^  and  importance  of  the  state.     -  ^^  ' ' 

But^  if  the  restrictions^  impcists  and  dedttGtioiyt 
annexed  to  our  great  interests,  are  to  be  ligfateaiBd 
or  removed  from  off  one  part,  why  not  irom  4iflF  Jhi 
other  also  ?  Why  should  not,  our  roanufiLCtaMn^ 
traders  and  merchants  attempt  an  alleviaticHi  \4iii 
removal  of  the  restraints  and  taxes,  laid  upon  their 
occupations  and  interests?  Have  they  not  as  good 
grounds  to  proceed  upon  ?  Cannot  they  urge,  that 
their  interests  are  injured,  their  profits  diminished, 
and  their  exertions  cramped,  by  this  or  that  par* 
ticular  tax,  impost,  prohibition,  &c.  &c.  ? 

Ifi  the  United  States  of  America,  it  was  many 
years  a  point  at  issue,  between  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  interests,  which  of  them,  in  pre« 
ference  to  and  in  exclusion  of  the  other,  should  be 
esteemed  the  grand  leading  object  of  the  naticmal 

•  "  Some  calculators  erroneously,  I  conceive,  tbink  tbat 
*'  all  taxes  fall  rhimately  on  laml  alone,  or  at  least  the  in- 
•*  come  from  it  pays  a  much  greater  share  than  from  com- 
•*  merce  or  manufactures.*'  Annals  of  Agriculture}  vol.  u 
f-59.     .  .  ^ 
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mttodtHHi  and  encouragement.  This  contested 
point  was  indeed^  at  last^  determined  in  favor  of 
agriculture ;  however,  not  exclusively,  but  only  so 
fiir  as  to  allow  it  a  pre-eminence.  And  the  con* 
siderations,  offered  in  The  Report,  ^'  seem  suffi* 
cient  to  establish,  as  general  propositions,  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  nations  to  diversify  the  indus- 
trious pursuits  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
^  'them ;  that  the  establishment  of  manufactures 
^  is  calculated  not  only  to  increase  the  general 
''  stock  of  useful  and  productive  labor,  but  even 
'^  to  improve  the  state  of  agriculture  in  particular ; 
'^  certainly  to  advance  the  interests  of  those  en* 
'^  gaged  in  it/' 

•  Again,  f'  The  idea  of  an  opposition  between 
^  these  two  interests,  (manufactures  and  agricul- 
*^  turej  is  the  common  error  of  the  early  periods 
<'  of  every  country^  but  experience  gradually  dis- 
'^  sipates  it:  indeed  they  are  perceived  so  often 
^  to  succour  and  befriend  each  other,  that  they 
^'  come  at  length  to  be  considered  as  one ;  a  sup- 
'^  position  which  has  been  frequently  abused,  and 
^  is  not  universally  true.  Particular  encourage- 
^  ments  of  particular  manufactures,  may  be  of  a 
^  nature  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  landholders 
^  to  those  of  manufacture ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
^  a  maxim  well  established  by  experience,  and 
^  generally  acknowleged  where  there  has  been 
*'  sufficient  experience,  that  the  aggregate  pros- 
^  perity  of  manufactures,  and  the  aggregate  pros- 
y  perity  of  agriculture,  are  intimately  connected*/' 

*  A  Report  bv  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  179K 


^'  A  nation  diligently  .  fmd  kaAndaov^ 
^  ptoyed^  has  been  compAMd  4o  a  piece  4if  tapit 
^  try«work^  where  a  certain  textvre^f  ;tlinads  eq^ 
^  an  anion  of  oolonM^  unpereeptiUy  woma  MaA 
'^  Mended  together,  represent  agriGBltwe,-4iadei 
*  eommeme  and  the  mechanic  aiti.  b  maam^ 
^  *«nd  harmonizing  these,  consists  the  gseai  Ail 
^  of  ihe  workman :  And,  except  dee  eveJbe4B(^ 
«  ken  in  this  point,  the  riehest  flsateiJals  wilt  Jie 
^  weak^  anpleasingand  nscUm.  TherefiMej  thomg^ 

V  trade^  commercialartsandhasbandryehfliBUiie 
?  all  encouiaged  and  pappmted  in  wise  ffmrnon^ 
^«  ments  wkh  ^crapulous  attention,  yet  elilEl  ihp 
'^  scale  may  be  allowed  to  preponderate  ia  4)W 
^  «f  agriculture :  Putthat  in  so  slight  adiegB^aa 
^  -^mXy  to  be  perceived  by  a  &w  pwsoas  iC  JMt 

V  discerning  judgment  ^/' . 

Again,  ^^  The  grand  secjnet  of  managing  an  ln« 
^  dustrious  flourishing  state^  is  to  harmonise  9gri« 
^  Gultaute^  commerce  and  manufactures  ;  gaviiig  to 
^  each,  fair  scope  and  attention,  and  never  ex-* 
^  dting  one  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  theother; 
^  The  prince  that  shines  in  these  respects,  will  do 
^  an  honor  to  human  nature,  and  his  reign  will  be 
^  remembered  by  posterity,  like  that  of  aaother 
^  Titus  !  A  most  illustrious  sovereign  made  this  n* 
^  mark  from  his  own  .experience :  The  king'B  hf 
'^  vor,  in  matters  of  agriculture,  is  as  dew  jopo^ 
•*  the  grass  f /' 

As  far,  th^,  as  is  consistent  with  the  national 
welfare,  let  the  landed  interest  be  cherished  and 

^  Hsrte'i  Emjrsi  p.  IS^  13,  t  Ibid.  p«  Iffl. 
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IttdidgM,  but'not  to  the  increase  of  the'bmiheiis  iik 
ready  cast  upon  onr  other  interests^  aiid  whkHrilpL 
fekttd  be  already  charged  with  more  than  tteuf  Just 
pleportion.  Let  our  agricnltiire>  mantifaotvmn^ 
jkrade;  commerce  and  naTigation  go  hand  ift  hdn^aa 
Iteretofore:  Andwoebetothoiiemenaikdmebiore% 
which  lAaH  endeaTOur  to  divide  tbeni>  or  frvor  tiM 
•Ae  SEt  ttie  expense  of  die'  oUier !  Th^  have;  beett  ^ 
img  dosely  itaiitedj;  and  iourtshed  unremittingly 
(MM*  flmt  system  of  #^ulatioiis  io^  which  they 
baTe  been  faitli^rto  salgect.  Nor  is  there  a  ra>- 
timal  hope^  oil  their  bdn^  sieparated  and  con^ 
iidered  as  hldependent  on  each:  oth^r^  that  any  in* 
cttase  call  be  ekp^cted  iii  our  weahh  and  bappi** 
ness  as  individuals^  or  in  our  ptofperity  and  ira^ 
jp&rtailde  as  a  natvoif  • 

*.  Before  this  Chapter  is  drawn  to  a  conduSton^  it 
ttttit  be  (rfiserved,  tfieot  if  titees  bad  really  been 
0tpablc$  of  ph)during  those  eftt  cdnsequences, 
which  have  been  ^o  gmdy  attribwfed  to  them  of 
tate  yevs,  it  is  very  improbably  that  the  efiect  of 
Ibktn  would  have  escaped  the  sagacious  peaeti^- 
#0lit»r  the  author  of  The  Political  Snrvey  of  CBrent 
Kitain :  Wbd  seems  to  have  been  more  intimately 
ACqttltinted  with  the  internal  resources  and  tmtund 
ttierests  tff  this  fcingdotn^  than  any  of  his  prede^ 
tcSltoirs  or  raccessors  in  the  science  of  our  national 
teoifomy.  And,  What  is  his  opinion  of  the  operas 
ttoti  of  tithes  ?  What  does  he  687,  m  Tehtion  t6 
them  ?  Not  a  word.  And,  if  the  recollection  of 
1^  writer  of  tliis  Essay  doea  not  fail,  he  hath  not 


tfea  hinteS  at  the  ^ralgect,  thwmgltiiBt  Mi  lohgr, 
UborioQB  and  important  inteftigatian.* 
.    His  abilities,  spirit  of  inqoiry,  extent  tit-  inftrr. 
tnalkin,  depth  of  research,  and  capacitf  of  tseigl»> 
ing  the  ftitore  as  wdl  as  present  oonse^penees^ 
oar  intemid  regolations,  appear  in  ererj  iMI^tf 
ftos  work:  so  that,  it  is  next  to  an'  imposlibSljr, 
that  tiie  subject  should  hate  passed  nnnotked  Vy 
luni ;  or,  if  he  had  entertained  an  idea  of  the  ftfr 
nent  of  tithes  being  a  political  CTil,  that  kecoali 
junre  avoided  entering  hrgefy  into  the  discussion  of 
it ;  mnd  more  espedalijr,  as  his  woricis  writtim  piA* 
fessedly  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  onr  hi' 
temal  resources,  and  the  methods  of  their  piOf 
gressive  improvement 

Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  he  ifas  restrafaied  by  ^^ 
.fear  of  disturbing  the  public  opinion,  concerning 

the  Established  Clergy  and  their  ancient  legal 

Revenue ;  because  be  hath  given  his  sentiments, 

without  disguise^  in  respect  to  every  national  im« 

provement,  which  presented  itself  to  his  compre- 

hensive  mind,  and  frequently,  in  the  course  of  his 

work,  expresses  his  detestation  of  concealing  his 

thoughts,  or  suffering  himself  to  be  constrained  hj 

prepossessions  and  partialities  of  any  kind,  or  in 

favor  of  any  particular  persons  or  interests.    He 

ingenuously  declares,  that  **  A  political  writer,  like 

''  an  historian,  should  be  free  from  all .  religious 

''  prejudices,  and  speak  his  mind  with  freedom 

•'  and  candor  *." 

•  Campbel's  Political  Survey,  vol.  ii,  not^  p.  328# 


on  the  Nnthnal  Ugriculturej  continued.  33$ 

It  must  ako  be  observed,  that,  though  it  be  very 
•common  amongst  a  peculiar  class  of  people  to  talk, 
in  relation  to  tithes,  of  the  exaction  and  rapacity 
Qf  the  Clergy,  forgetting  that  there  are  certain 
^thcor  personSj  called  Impropriators^  equally  and 
probably  much  more  attentive  to  their  interest  in 
Ihe  same  concern^  it  may  be  asked^  Wherein  con- 
mats  the  exaction  or  rapacity  of  the  Clergy,  or  even 
of  the  Impropriators  ?  The  law  of  the  land  hath 
defined  the  particular  portion  belonging  to  each  of 
Ihem :  And^  if  they  are  so  disposed^  where  is  their 
exaction  or  rapacity  in  taking  their  full  legal  por- 
tion JOT  inheritance  in  kind^  or  in  receiving  the 
value  of  it  in  money  *  ? 

.  Indisputably^  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  united 
body  of  the  Clergy  and  Impropriators  to  be  guilty 

*  **  It  18  remarkable,  that  no  class  of  men  in  the  kingdom 
^  receive  so  small  a  part  of  their  just  rigbtSy  as  the  Clergy  i 
^  and  consequently  no  class  of  men  in  the  kingdom  less  de* 
^  serve  the  charge  of  rapacity.  It  is  even  impossible  for  them 
^  to  oppress  the  people.  For  the  law  has  exactly  defined 
^  their  right  :  and  if  more  than  its  value  be  demanded^  ihe 
*<  people  are  at  liberty  to  require,  that  the  titheb  should  be 
*'  taken  in  kind.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  impossible 
**  for  the  Clergy  to  deserve  the  epithets  of  oppressive  and 
**  rapacious.  Amongst  the  Jews,  if  the  occupier  did  not 
<'  chuse  to  pay  his  tithes  in  kind,  but  to  redeem  them,  he 
f*  was  to  add  a  fifth  part  of  their  value.  LeviU  xvii.  31.  Thus 
**  a  line  was  drawn,  and  coukl  not  be  departed  from  but  to 
*'  the  loss  of  the  tithe-payer ;  and  thus  all  those  unreason- 
^  able  customs,  and  the  still  more  unreasonable  expec- 
*  tatious,  which  are  the  ground  of  all  disputes  on  this  sub- 
"  ject,  were  excluded."  Dr.  Belward's  Defence  of  the  Rigbt 
to  Tithes  ou  Principles  of  Equity,  1794»  p*  11>  dft. 
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tt  thttt  eutgotn^:  lince  hnd-occupieni  in  gciumi^ 
iJiraBigiiiMit  tbe  kingdom,  msy  and  do  compomd 
fyit  their  tithes^  and  on  the  average  at  a  very  lew 
rale  in  comparison  of  the  real  tolne  <rf  their  gro0 
firodnce^  and  are  enabled,  with  few  exceptioDS^  Id 
flecinne  tbe  advantages  of  their  extra  expense 
Isbor^  by  the  previous  settlement  of  a  durable 
position,  or  in  respect  to  commons  and  wastelands, 
ander  the  sanction  of  the  Act  of  the  Second  and 
Third  of  Edvmrd  VL :  And  since  under  the  pmienC 
supposed  impolitic  and  oppressive  system  of  ]MBf- 
ment  of  tithes,  the  agriculture,  popidation»  soslb 
mannfactures,  trade,  commerce,  navigation,  wealh 
and  prosperity  of  this  fcingdoro,  have  gradtaBy  ad« 
iraBiesd  for  many  centuries  past,  and,  in  tiul  lilt 
have  been  most  wonderfully  and  rapidly  h 
are  indreaang,  and  afford  no  rational  apprel 
of  diminution :  Consequently,  the  revenues  of  die 
^^fgy>  '^particularly  the  part  of  Utemariungfrbai 
**  tithes,  have  proved  neither  burthensosie  to  the 
^'  Individual,  nor  injurious  to  the  Public.'' 


J  1  i'l.i 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 


«K  THE  KEGBISmr  OF  AN  ABOLITION.    OR  C0MM1}TA< 

TION   OF  TITHES. 


XHE  object  of  the  three  preceding  chapters  wu 
ftf  ^hew^  that  thei  payment;  of  tithes  in  kind  or  by 
compotttion^  coold  not  baiire  been  productive  of 
t*)tii^  to  the  buidHKcnpier,  ot  to  the  public  wel^ire. 
And  the  present  one  will  be  employed  in  shewing^ 
fttrther,  tbat  ttom  the  past  progress  and  gr^t  ex-* 
tension  of  the  natiotial  agricnltuie^  under  tlfte  pay* 
AMft  of  tithes^  there  cannot  exist  any  necesgi^  for 
an  alteration  in  the  established  tithe  system  *. 
*  The  nation  having  previously  experienced  two 
very  severe  and  rapid  visitations  of  providence^  in 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  wheats  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  county  of  York,  at  the  L«nt  Assizes  iti 
1800,  was  induced  to  attribute  them,  in  a  series  of 
irregular,  officious  and  unconstitutional  reso- 


*  If  any  repetition  of,  or  recurrence  to  arguments  a»d 
illustrations  already  brought  forward,  should  be  remarked 
ttk  this  and  the  two  following  chapters,  the  reader  is  ra- 
<ji(ie8ted  to  excuse  their  re-mtroductioa ;  which  is  tery 
fftosient,  though  perhaps  altogether  neoessary,  if  not  uii« 
avoidable,  in  the  progress  of  disciiteion. 
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lutioiMt  ''  to  a  genend  deficiency  of  the  aminl 
^^  produce  of  the  country,  as  compared  with  its 
^*  consumption;  and  that,  as  in  process  of  time 
'*  the  evil  was  likely  to  become  worse  and  wane, 
and  not  to  be  remedied  by  scanty  and  precariona 
importations  from  foreign  countries,  whose  pro- 
'<  duce  was  little  more  than  equal  to  the  consmnp* 
^  tion  of  the  inhabitants,  it  was  therefore  neeessarf 
'^  to  bring  into  the  best  cultivation  all  such  partr 
<<  as  were  capable  of  it,  of  the  great  tracts  of  our 
'^  common,  waste,  and  uncultivated  lands;   and 
''  that  as  it  seemed  a  well-founded  opinion^  that  tte 
"  want  of  a  fiear  and  permanent  compensation  pi 
^*  lieu  of  tithes m  kind*,  was  one  of  thegxeateit 
^  obstacles  not  only  to  enclosure,  but  to  the  dae 
''  impniveiAent  of  agriculture,  it  would  be  vmm 
^  to  fieu^ilitate  enclosure,  by  lessening  its  expense ; 
^  by  reducing  the  parliamentary  fees ;  by  niode-» 
**  rating  the  charges  of  solicitors,  commissiouei^ 

*  *<  Such  commutation  and  compensation  oaght   net  to 
**  tSko  place,  without  the  free  consent  in  each  case,  as  eeB 
'*  of  the  partjf  entitled  by  law  to  receiTe,  as  of  the  patj 
'*  liable  to  pay  tithes/^    Lincolnshire  Amendhieni  of  tiMr 
York  Resolulions :  British  Critic,  vol.  xvi.  p.  506*    **  Pa» 
''  rishes  may  have  reasons  for  a  general  enclosure  wttbrn 
^  their  limits ;  vid  they  will  incline  to  it,  as  their  ioteiest 
^  guides  thenu     But  a  Boai^d  of  Agriculture  arrogates  too 
^  much  to  themselves,  when  they  prompt  or  adopt  the  re* 
'*  solutions  of  Grand  Juries  for  a  general  enclosure^  or  i 
*'  compensation  for  tithes*     No  such  compensation  has  yet 
^  been  devised  by  the  wit  of  man.    Com  rents  are  an  ttoequsl 
'<  equivalent/'    The  late  Richard  Gough  Esqi  in  the  Gcfi* 
tkman's  Magaziue,  vol*  but.  p«  940. 


or  Commutation  of  Tithes.  9fk\ 

^  a!hd  public  meetings ;  by  removing  obstacles^  of 
*^  which  fair  and  adequate  commutation  of  tithe« 
^  was  a  principal ;  and  by  giving  encouragement 
'^  to  the  more  spirited  management  of  land^  and 
'*  to  agriculture  in  general  that  respectability  and 
^^  importance  in  the  scale  of  the  public  consider- 
'^  ation^  which  it  so  pre-eminently  deserved." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  Resolutions  en- 
tered into  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of 
York^  at  the  instigation  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. And^  notwithstanding  a  more  artful  chain 
of  deductions  was^  perhaps^  never  formed  against 
l!he  rights  of  the  titheholders^  or  more  insidiously 
varnished  over  by  the  specious  idea  of  a  f6&T,  €tde- 
quate^  and  permanent  compensation  for  tithes^  or 
more  indecently  calculated  to  bias  the  public  mind^ 
and  prejudge  the  question^  prior  to  a  then  proposed 
pariiamentary  discussion  of  it,  they  were  never- 
theless circulated  by  the  same  National  Board 
throughout  the  kingdom^  and  without  consideration, 
imwarily  and  unwisely^  if  not  interestedly,  adopted 
by  other  Grand  Juries. 

The  principal' object  in  these  resolutions,  not- 
withstanding the  circuitous  artifices  made  use  ^f 
to  disguise  it,  was  certainly  an  abolition  or  com- 
mutation of  tithe$. 

But  pei'haps  no  attempt  to  indirectly  and  inde* 
corously  dictate  to  the  Legislature  of  the  kingdom^ 
ever  received  a  more  salutary,  dignified  and  severe 
reproof,  than  these  Resolutions,  from  two  eminent 
law-Lords,  Lord  Chancelk>r  Eldon  and  Lord 
fiosslin,  on  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
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lilie  jacQud  re^iUoj;  of  f^  Bill  for  ^  gopart  £ih 

The  iocdl  ChaoieeUor  9aid»  that  ^^  be  conlA  »ok 
Xffinaw:  i^m  trouhlu^p  their  Lpidahip*  in.  the 
pre«^  in^taojce  with  a.  f^w  cpiiaideratiQiiit 
which  deeply  affected  him  with,  respect  ta  tha 
meaiore  ill  question.    One  of  the  first  ol^^ 

''  tions  that  gtnicfc  him^  was  ill  orig^qating^  in  a 

^'  great  degree,  with  certain  bodies  of  mep^  ta 
whose  consideiatioa^  it  w«9  proposed^  before  Piu> 

^'  liament  was  resqited  to.  To  these  bodies  jqC 
men,  as  such,  the  constitation  of  this  cq^nfjcj  bg|^ 
no  means  intrusted  tbe  investjgaitiftn  oi  aqcdk 
topics.  In  his  pn]^;res9  on  sooie  late  cifapitiii  hft 
h^  occasion  to  observe>  that  the  ShenQs  of  iQf 
l^xal  counties^  who  were  the  King's  Qfficei% 
submitted  the  subject  in  question^  in  charge  ^i 
their  respective  Grand  Juries.  To  such  a  line 
of  proceeding  he  was  decidedly  hostile>  as  if  such 

'^  bodies  of  men  were  suffered  to  discuss  sudi 
points,  political  or  any  other  kind  of  topics  might 
as  well  be  submitted  to  their  consideration.  He 
felt  it  his  duty  to  say  as  mueb^  and  bad  given  his 
opinion  while  en  the  bench  against  the  practice. 

*'  U  was  also  with  regret  he  ob^rYed^,  that  on  some 
occasions,  where  the  subject  was  treated  oi^  Ian* 
giiage  was  held^  with  respect  to  (he  ecdesii^i- 
cal  establishments  of  the  coantry^  which  it  waf 

'^  neither  decent  nor  just  to  use.    He  should  attend 

Z  tp  Uk  principles  of  the  measure^  as  w^  as  to  the 

^  ^\^  ^sW8;a{ier,.  Miqr  9Mt  l^OU 
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prdyisiom  of  the  bill ;  and  though  his  anxkty 
¥ra8  as  great  to  see  his  fellow- subjects  comfort**' 
able  and  well-fed,  as  any  person  in  that  house^ 
yet  he  cautioned  their  lordships  as  to  the  effirct 
of  holding  out  false  hopes  with  respect  to  this 
^'  measure  *.  What  related  to  the  article  of  tithes 
^'  invol?ed  serious  and  weighty  considerations: 
^'  and  he  alluded  to  what  some  modem  writers  of 
^^  a  certain  description,  had  held  out  on  that  point, 
''  (namely,  that  if  the  right  of  tithe  were  once  got 

^  It  has  beea  observ^d^  that  there  is  at  prefest  a  rage  for 
^ocloMiree ;  but  neither  parochial  uor  general  enclosares  are 
cpodttcted  on  sufficiently  liberal  or  just  principles.  They  are« 
with  few  exceptions,  and  more  or  less  extensively,  interested 
Jobs ;  and  If  favorable  to  any  persons,  to  the  great  land.holders 
Only,  though  even  that  admits  of  a  doubt ;  and  instead  of 
iocreasing  corn,  they  certainly  tend  to  increase  grass.  **  I 
^  have  beea  concerned  iu  two  enclosures;  in  one  instance, 
*^  as  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  a  considerable  proprietor  of 
**  land,  and  iu  the  otheri  as  a  principal  proprietor:  tbe 
^'  enclosure  was  so  expensive,  and  so  managed,  that  I  do 
'*  not  consider  myself  compensated,  as  an  individual,  for  the 
**  expense  in  either  instance.''  Lord  Sheffield  on  the  Deil* 
ciency  of  Grain,  ISOI,  Part  in.  p.  172.  note.  ^'  The  great 
^'  profit  by  enclosing  is  upon  those  soils  which  are  coovertibhr 
^*  to  grass.  Upon  dry  land  well  adapted  to  com,  the  bene- 
'^  fit  is  far  inferior :  and  the  consequence  is,  that  immense 
*'  tracts  of  this  sort  of  land  remain  open  and  waste,  while  the 
*^  heavy  rich  deep  soils  that  have  been  constantly  yielding 
^  wheat  under  a  low  rent,  are  enclosed'  and  converted  !• 
•*  gracing  land  under  double  or  treble  that  rent ;  such  soils 
^'  where  the  parishes  are  large,  will  bear  any  expense^:  an4 
'^  these  have  been  thus  taken  from  corn  that  is  the  food  of  the 
"  peor,  and  thrown  to  bullocks  to  feed  the  rich*''  Yoi^^s 
4tuestioa  of  Scarcity,  ISOO,  p.  74*  - '    * 
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^  met,  Ifthded  tithes  could  be  eaiOy  a8eetoli>li» ' 
'^ 'piweiples  of  Justice  should  be  better  atstended' 
^'  to,  when  that  subject  was  in  coiuiidemtioii/' 

Lord  Roflslin,  aniong;st  many  other  pectiMiit' 
and  judicious  remarks  in  relation  to  iht  btttbciaw'* 
the  hotise^  ''  particubriy  noticed  a  printed  npori^' 
*^  wfaidi  he  believed  had  found  its  way  iflto^Alie' 
''  Annals  of  the  Board  of  Asncultnre,  slating' 4ba" 
^'  result  of  a  survey  made  by  two  &nnersftomBa«t*^ 
^'  liOthian  in  Scotland,  on  sraae  agricukiiral  dis*' 
^^  tricts  in  Yorkshire.    These  two  Scotch  fiurmeia 
*'  had  iar  exceeded  the  bounds  of  modemtian;-  ftr  - 
^*  they  presumed  fredy  to  remaifc  upon  andcensan 
''  matters  of  political  economy,  vrith  wl^pdi  thrir. 
^'  agricultural  survey  had  nothing  to  do.    They 
^'  had  derived  all  their  ideas  from  the  diflBeralt 
^  customs  and  circumstances  of  their  own  country, 
^'  and  condemned  whatever  in  this  country  was  not 
f^  found  by  them  to  correspond.    Hence  they  took 
'^  upon  them  to  censure  the  system  of  the  poor 
^'  laws,  and  of  tithes,  because  neither  of  these  was 
^'  eistablisbed  in  Scotland,  and  most  probably  re- 
^'  tailed  the   ale-house  conversations  and    senti* 
^'  ments  of  those  with  whom  they  associated  in 
f  their  progress." 

And  Lord  Carrington  adverting  to  this  printed 
report,  said, ''  He  found  thiat  report  printed,  and  he 
^  believed,  the  farmers  in  question  had  printed  it  m 
^  Scotbitid,  at  the  time  he  had  the  honor  of  pre* 

siding  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture :  that  he  had 

expressed  his  surprise  at  the  circumstance,  and 
^  bad  taken  means  to  prevent  any  paper  to  be 


w  CanmUatian  of  lUhei.  Stt^ 

^  {Hinted  by  any  of  the  sabordinate  agents  of  that 
^  boards  without  the  immediate  direction  and  super* 
**  intendence  of  the  board  */* 

It  is  conceived,  that  on  no  subject  have  more 
erroneous  notions  been  more  industriously  circu* 
lated,  or  more  hastily  believed^  than  on  tithes^  and 
on  their  influence  upon  agriculture ;  nor  that  any 
tubject  has  possibly  been  more  wilfoUy  misrepre- 
sented^ or  more  generally  misunderstood.  la  va- 
rious proposals  which  have  been  brought  forward 
for  the  aboUtion  or  commutation  of  tithes^  the  title 
of  the  tithe  proprietors  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted. But^  as  in  some  of  them  it  has  been 
either  directly  denied  f  ^  or  very  insuflkiently  re- 

*  Hence  it  is  to  be  inferred^  tbat  from  the  date  of  the  re- 
port alluded  to»  tlje  Board  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for 
whatever  may  have,  appeared  in  the  subsequent  County 
Agricultural  Reports ;  as  the  restrictions  adopted  in  Lord 
Carriogton's  Presidency,  have  without  doubt  been  strictly 
pbsenredy  and  '*  no  papers  written  by  subordinate  agents 
^  have  been  since  published,  without  the  immediate  direction 
**  and  superintendence  of  the  board.*' 

t  **  Tithes  are  property,  real  property,  with  all  the  marks 
**  of  property,  some  as  strongly,  and  others  more  strongly 
^  marked,  than  any  other  species  of  possession.  That  samo^ 
^^  iat  of  law,  which  makes  land  property,  and  gives  it  a  pro* 
'^  prietor,  nudces  the  tithe  of  that  laud .  property  too,  and 
^*  gives  it  also  a  proprietor  perfectly  distinct  from  the  pro* 
^  prietor  of  the  land.  How  anxious  have  been  the  laws  to 
«  secure,  and  to  perpetuate  that  property  ?  Beings  of  legal 
**  creation  have  been  resorted  to ;  imaginary  persons  en^ 
^  dowed  with  immortality,  by  the  curious  expedient  of  link* 
^  ing  man  to  man  in  infinite  succession^  have  by  law  been 


ariiM  Meh  (Mie  <»{^km«iiII,  tltet  lite-  Chttjgf  ;■  '«ii< 
the  hy-impropriaton  derivatiVcAy  ft&m  Aa*/  IMd 
niclf'  tithes '  DT  tt  noR '  snoeikt  ■  Mia  iinifcnBuRiw 
f^;  than  attadtev  perfiapH  to  toy  tfflMBlf  iMfM 
iftt^etiy  m  the  tmgdom :  a  tiAe  i»vtaM>ly  f«B0|p* 
iinNMlby  the  tkcws  «nd  CmntitilCioR ;  MMlMMi 
it  the  impoitaTit  -6iti  of  our  eivU  liberty'  by  Mlj|il 
ClfBrta,  wMch  dedtvet  **  the  Ghnldi  df-  Eugihfltf 
'^  to  be  free,  and  fhftt  ahtf  shall  Iwve  a8  her  Hghli 
*"  and  liberties  ihViohiMer  Md  inost  iipufalljl 
Mttfinned  at  thci  estabnniitiisnt  ei  our  ncciespitioii 
liberty,  by  the  act  87th  of  Hefiry  Vlll.y  wVkUt  dH^ 
chrei  ''  THlkM  to  be  diie  iint^  GiodTiMlii^ 
''  Church." 


s.    ^ 


**  ordered  to  exist,  tnd  always  to  retatn  tbat 
**  liuman  contrivance  has  exerted  its  little  ingenuity 
^  the  law  of  human  mortality ;  and,  as  God  bad  said  that 
**  every  man  must  die,  Law  said  yes,  but  his  surviTor  nmit 
**  live ;  and  we  ordain,  that  such  a  particular  man  witk  tm 
*'  successors,  shall  cotisitute  a  single  inperisbable  paraolif 
'*  that  tithes  may  never  want  a  man  in  whom  to  ^rest*  By 
**  such  far-fetched  contrivances,  sole  corporations  were  cos- 
^  stituted,  that  tithes,  amidst  the  ravages  of  death,  auty 
*'  always  have  an  owner.  Thus  tithes  being  annexed  to 
**  corporations,  were  gifted  with  immortality,  as  far  as  im- 
**  mortality  could  be  conferred  by  human  ordinances*  It  li 
**  a  curious  fact,  tliat  tithes  were  holdeo  in  perpetallj  bf 
the  Clergy,  before  laud  had  acquired  any  descendible  ^ua» 
littes  ;  that  is,  before  fiefs  became  hereditary :  whidi  at 
**  fords  a  strong  proof,  that  tithe,  iu  the  eye  of  the  law,  wal 
**  then  an  higher  species  of  property  than  land*"  Cofltfutt* 
tation  of  Tithes  in  Iretaad,  before  cited,  p.  96, 


4t 
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And  H  is  presmned^  tlurt  in  addition  to  what 
hu  been  advanced  in  the  three  last  Chapters^  suf* 
ficient  evidence  will  be  produced  to  shew^  Uiafc 
neitker  the  rights  of  the  tith^  proprietcurs^  nor  their 
general  conduct  in  the  exercise  of  those  rights^ 
have  been  inimical  to  the  progressive  iinpi*ove^ 
nent  of  agricnlture ;  dmt  no  immediate  interest  of 
the  tand-occnpier^  nor  future  interest  of  the  land* 
proprietor^  can  prudentially  sanction  any  proposal 
to  alter  the  present  property  and  form  of  tithes ; 
and  that  an  abolition  or  commutation  of  tithes  is 
nQt  defensible  on  the  principles  of  necessity^  jus* 
tice^  or  policy. 

.  It  is  too  prevailing  a  habit  with  those,  who  are 
studious  to  alter  and  overturn  ancient  rights,  cu»« 
toms  and  practices,  and  more  especially  in  respect 
to  tithes,  to  represent  them  in  the  most  objection* 
able,  odious  and  injurious  colours^  and  to  exag* 
gerate  all  the  evils,  which  either  may  or  can  pos* 
slUy  result  i^om  the  utmost  exercise  of  them.  But 
it  is  unfair  to  estimate,  and  unjust  to  state;  as  fiajpts, 
the  unlimited  extent  and  practical  consequences  of 
ai)  evil,  from  the  mere  possibility  of  the  extreme 
exertion  of  that  evil.  The  legislative,  and  the 
executive  powers  of  an  established  goveminent,  for 
instance,  may  be  sometimes  observed  not  strictly 
in  agreement  with  each  other :  but  it  would  surely 
be  indecent  and  indefensible  to  declare  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  such  a  government  at  all  times 
either  deficient  or  oppressive^  because  the  executive 
department  should  sometimes  happen  to  be  impro^ 
perly  administered.    For  a  legislative  power  may 


ke  {rare'  and  wte  in  its  emetanc^j  tiMngii.4ie 
eneutive  power  derived  irom  it»  may  ocouioiial|r! 

'  be  exerted^  ii^arioaily^  and  even  .comiptly.  ^  r 
Accordingly^  the  necessity  of  a  comnmlatictt  wi, 
tithes  is  urgently  pressed,  on  the  groond  of  that  Jrt 
flneace  which  tiie  payment  of  tithes  is  insistedvto: 
liave  npon  our  agricnltural  system :  that  is,  the  paf  f 
ment  rf  tithes  actually  operates  as  a  check,  if  net 
an  absolute  impediment,  to  all  agricnltural  i^^oin 
lative  improvements  and  exertions;  and  that^  osi 
account  of  its  existence,  our  waste  lands  have  Mt^ 
mained  unimproved,  and  our  com  tillage  has  90 
greatly  diminished,  that  we  have  not  only  lost  jomt. 
former  valuable  and  lucrative  oom-e:qKMrt  trade, 
but  have  been  compelled  to  import  com,  at  aft 

'  immense  annual  expense,  to  satisfy  our  home  om* 
aumption. 

Such  are  the  extreme  evil  consequences,  whidi 
for  many  years  have  been  attributed  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes^  either  in  kind  or  by  composition, 
and  which  are  usually  urged  in  justification  of  the 
necessity  of  an  abolition  or  commutation  of  tithes^ 
But,  without  admitting  the  truth  of  them,  or  stop* 
ping  to  inquire  whether  such  clamorous  comphuoli 
have  not  proceeded  from  interested  and  invidious 
motives,  and  been  insidiously  propagated  by  the 
secret  enemies  of  Church  and  State,  it  is  asked. 
Has  our  cultivation  absolutely  decreased  within  the 
last  century  ?  or,  on  the  contrary,  has  it  not  in<* 
creased  within  that  period,  and  particularly  within 
*he  last  fifty  years,  in  an  astonishing  degree  ? 


or  Chmmutatim-of'  TUhia.  -  "       S^ 

In  Tarious  publications^  England  has  beon  re- 
presented to  contain  abont  47,000,000  acres :  of 
which  39,000,000  are  said  to  be  nnder  cultivation 
or'  some  course  of  *  productiveness ;  and  that 
8,000,000  are  vmste  and  uncultivated.  Hence  it 
follows  from  these  data,  that,  as  in  1S89,  the  un- 
cultivated lands  in  England  were  estimated  at 
11,000,000  acres*,  therefore  3,000,000  acres 
must  have '  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  the 
period  of  the  late  century ;  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated and  pertinacious  assertion  of  the  payment 
of  tithes,  having  operated  as  an  absolute  impedi- 
ment to  the  improvement  of  our  waste  and  uncul- 
tivated lands. 

But  the  most  vague  and  incorrect  ideas  prevail, 
in  respect  to  the  actual  quantity  of  the  lands  in 
England,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  and  species  of 
the  waste  lands,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
convertible :  and  of  these  latter,  it  is  without  con^ 
yideration  imagined,  that  the  whole  are  capable  of 
being  brought  under  the  plough,  though  it  will 
appear  a  small  proportion  only  of  them  (as  already 
mentioned)  are  adapted  to  tillage. 
.  The  quantity  and  species  of  the  lands  in  Eng- 
land^ accorduig  to  Dr.  Beeke's  corrected  state- 
ment, and  reduction  from  the  Middlesex  Agricul- 
tural Rq>ort  f^  are, 

*  Wettmoreland  Agricultural  Report,  1805»  preliminary 
obtenrationt,  p.  281. 

f  Dr.  Beeke  on  the  Income  Tax,  1800,  p.  31.  Perhaps 
the  following  proportion!,  in  integral  number*,  are  sufHclently 
toict  for  any  pitrpotea  of  political  arithmetic ; 


IW      (ht1kiMemlls^9fmJUmm, 


Anblel«nd    U^ljOOO 

Hops,  nvneries,  &c.  •  • 101,000 

FtataKB^Ac.- •  17,481,000 

Hedge-rowB,  copse,  Ac. 1,640/XX^ 

Ways,  waters,  Ac,  • ' lySlOjOOO 

GoninKms  and  wastes ^477^000 


««H** 


36^500,000 
And  the  several  purposes,  to  which  thttte  gooh 
moos  and  wastes  ace  oonvertiUe,  acoorduig  totha 
prqxMTtions  specified  in  The  report  of  the  HmM 
of  Commons  on  the  Waste  Lands  in  1795,  ani 
according  to  Dr.  Beeke's  reduced  statement,  mm, . 

Lands  incapable  of  all  improvement « ^  '  tiMf,409f  I 

Do.  fit  to  be  planted ^ 883,187- 

Do.  fit  for  upland  pasture 4,191,728 . 

Do.  fit  for  tiUa^e 883,287 

Dos  fit  fqr  meadow  and  water-meadow     294f,409^ 

6,477,000 
In  the  increasing  state  of  oar  population  and 
consumption,  the  improvement  of  our  waste  lahds 
may  be  esteemed  an  object  of  great  consequcSnoC 


Lands  in  cultivation,  i.  e.  arable  ••••••••  j  l^S00f606 

Meadow  and  pasture   • •••  17»500|OQD 

Wattes  and  commons ^,500,000 

WoodSy  hedges^  &c 19500,000 

Roada^  waters,  citiesi  &c«    •  •  • •  •  i»5ao»Q0O 

Total  39,5^,000 


•  or  OmtmU^ion^f  ?^A^^  -  :*»       ^ 

But,  when  it  appears,  that  less  Ikhan  900AX)0 
acres  only  of  those  lands  are  capable  of  .being 
iMlde4  to  our  present  tilk^e  knds^  that  object  loses 
flinch  of  its  magnitude  and  importance ;  aqd  surely 
cannot  be  pleaded  in  justificatiQii  of  the  necessity 
of  a  general  commutation  of  tithes;  because  the 
tithes  of  that  comparatively  small  quantity  of  lanct 
may  be  easily  arranged,  if  necessary,  under  the 
requisite  ^edfic  Bills  of  fkiclosure.  And,  it  is 
fur  to  infer,  that,  as  the  payment  of  tithes  ia 
kind  did  not  operate  against  the  improvement  <^ 
iS(,000,000  acres  of  waste  lands  within  the  bust  cen- 
taury, the  operation  of  the  payment  of  tithes  in 
kind,  will  not  impede  the  future  improvement  ol^ 
any  other  waste  lands.  And^  indeed^  however  the 
iaipolicy  and  oppression  of  the  present  system  of 
tidies,  are  and  hav^  been  so  boldly  insisted  on, 
and  though  it  be  likewise  asserted,  that  not  only  the 
*SJ0O0,O0O  acfes  brou^t  into  cultivation,  during 
tba  hst  century,  but  the  remaining  waste  hnd^ 
vMdki  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  abo,  or 
lendered  more  productive,  had  not  the  continuance 
cf  the  present  tithe  system  proved  an  insuperable 
impediment;  yeti  to  use  the  words  of  a  candid  and 
apirited  vrriter^  tithes  in  kind  are  and  will  .be 
^  a  bugbear  to  timorous  improvers  only  */' 

However,  in  proof  of  the  impediment,  which 
die  payment  of  tithes  in  kind  presents  agahost  thh 
.imprpvement  of  waste  lands,  a  long  and  daborate 
statement  of  the  expense  and  profit  on  such  an 

«  Mid-LothiiitA  Agricultural  Report,  1795,  p.  SOO.    ^ 


inyfoftment,  is  giv^ea  ip  m  Cb^^.  AgfkfnttiiMl 
Report  • 

By  this  steteiDeiit  it  is  inade  to  appear,  that  ia 
theeoone'of  improving  ten  acres  of  hiid^*  in  a 
slate  <rf  nature/  and  not  worth  more  than  fk.  6d. 
per  acre>  thte  improver^s  nett  profit^  doriipf  the 
first  five  years,  would  only  be  <£90.  19s.  9i.,  or 
£6.38.  lOd.  per  annum;  that  is,  neaily  lfti.5d. 
per  acre:  whflst  the  titheholder's  receipt  to  wlueh 
he  conld  not  possibly  have  any  daim  in  'equity, 
«nd  towards  which  he  would  not  have  coDtribnted 
in  any  d^pree,  is  made  to  amount  to  £15. 7s^  4|4 ; 
that  isj  nearly  half  as  much  as  the  improifer*s  nelt 
profit,  or  £3.  Is.  5^.  by  the  year,  w  6s.  )fd.  by' 
the  acre. 

But  diis  itatement  must  be  fidhdoua  Fin^ 
.because  it  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  that  the 
tithes  would  be  required  to  be  actually  paid  in  kind, 
or  compounded  for  at  their  utmost  value ;  whidi 
(unless  from  want  of  foresight  in  the  improver, 
or  through  some  previous  disagreement  with  the 
-titheholder,  who  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  so 
blind  to  his  own  futmre  interest,  bs  to  prevent 
such  an  improvement,  by  declining*  to  accept  a 
moderate  composition  for  the  tithes  during  a  shoit 
period  of  years,)  is  at  least  doubtful  and  soipr* 
dous,  if  not  incorrect.  Secondly,  because  waste 
lands,  so  described,  would  be  discharged  fir 
the  first  seven  years  by  Act  of  Pariiament,  from 


^  York  Vorth-RidiDg  Agricultural  Reporti  1800,  p.  SSS^ 


.     w  €!(mmUtatiott  of  Tithes  -        \  S^ 

pay m.ent  of  any  tithes^  except  such  as  bad  beeA 
heretofore  paid.  Thirdly^  because  tbe  eicpenses 
.  on  the  4<^bU>r  side  are  carried  too  big^h^  and  tl>e 
value  of  the  produce  on  the  creditcM*  side  stated  tgo 
low.  Fourthly^  because  the  turxup  crop  iis  state4 
as  creating  a  loss  of  above  an  handjxul  per  cent. 
And,  iiftlUy^  because  the  value  of  the  two  crops  of 
^.oats  is  stated  at  only  20s.  per  quarter,  whUst  the 
teed  oats  are  stated  at  238.  per  quarter,  raaking  ap 
sjfitsB  in  the  value  of  thelwo  crops  of  £\%.  Ss.  jA 
fistvor  of  the  improver,  an^  raising  his  total  nett 
profit  in  the  first  five  years  to  ^43.  ^.  2d.  j  aud 
this  profit  accruing;  on  ;tbe  supposition  of  aU  th^ 
tithes  having  been  either  paid  in  kind,  or  com- 
pounded for  at  their  very  utmost  v^ue  in  money. 

But  in  such  a  icase,  i^  the  waste  lands  should 
not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  discharging 
Act,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  consider  the  tithe- 
hoIder*s  probable  conduct  as  agreeable  to  the  .co^- 
duct  of  every  jsensihle  syud  prudent  msffi,  An^  of 
.almost  every  titheholder,  in  a  similar  situation : 
And  that  is,  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  waive 
'his  immediate  interest,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
future  advantage,  willingly  and  equitably  .accept  a 
moderate  composition,  and  probably  not  amouut- 
,iiig  to  half  the  stated  sum^  supposed  to^be  se^ 
.ceived  by  him  during  the  first  five  years.  And 
fjeven  admitting  the  payment  of  the  whole  stated 
sum  of  <£15.  7s.  S^d.  for  the  tithes  during  the  first 
five  years,  the  improver  would  in  that  time  bring 
his  waste  land  into  cultivation,  and  raise  its 
value  from  2s.  6d.  to  perhaps  20s.  per  acre,  and 
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receive  a  nett  annual  return  of  12s.  5d.  per  acre, 
on  his  own  statement  of  expense  and  profit*: 
plainly  demonstrating^  that  stating  the  influence 
of  tithes  in  kind  in  the  very  worst  view,  the  pay- 
ment of  them  in  kind  is  not  competent  to  prevent 
the  improvement  of  waste  lands  f . 

But,  if  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind^  neither 
has  nor  will  impede  the  improvement  of  wasCe 
knds,  it  is  urged,  that  it  has  proved  such  an  ob* 
stacle  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  lands 
anciently  in  cultivation,  and  has  occasioned  so  great 
a  diminution  in  the  tillage  of  com,  that  instead  of 
a  former  lucrative  corn  export  tirade,  we  have  been 

*  But  £43.  2b.  2tf.  (above  stated,  as  the  probable  real 
Talue  of  the  two  oaten  crops,)  will  create  a  nett  profit  af 
almost  17s.  dd.  per  acre,  during  the  first  B\e  years;  ex- 
clusive of  any  other  profits,  which  might  result  from  a  close 
examination  into  the  statements  alluded  to  in  the  third  and 
fourth  objections. 

f  This  Reporter  (as  already  quoted)  says  "  He  has  avoided 
''  ideal  calculations,  «s  tending  to  misUiui  the  judgment, 
'^  not  establish  facts.  He  therefore  attempts  no  statements 
"  of  this  kind."  P.  77.  How  then  came  it  to  pass,^  that  he 
favored  the  public  with  the  preceding  statement,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  wholly  ideal,  and  founded  upon  supposition,  and 
not  on  established  fact  ?  And  in  what  manner,  does  his 
statement  of  the  ideal  payment  of  tithes  on  the  supposed  iin« 
provement  of  waste  lands,  agree  with  his  own  admission, 
''  that  in  the  district  under  survey,  the  hurtful  tendency 
**  of  tithes  is  in  most  cases  softened,  by  their  being  let  to 
"  farmers  for  a  rent  in  money,  in  many  instances  for  a  term 
*'  of  years,  though  in  others  only  from  year  to  year?" 
l\  327. 
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compelled  to  import  corn  to  an  average  amount^ 
fisur  exceeding  our  former  export. 

It  has  been  admitted,  that  we  have  been  obliged 
for  many  years  to  import  corn  to  a  large  annual 
amount ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  that  cir« 
cumstance^  that  either  6ur  dorn  tillage  or  the  pro^ 
4ttCe  of  our  acres  have  decreased  in  any  degree^ 
eflpecndly  from  the  payment  of  tithes  in  kind. 
The  loss  of  our  com  export^  and  the  necessity  of 
oar  com  import^  have  arisen  from  many  other  more 
efficient  and  correct  causes^  already  detailed^ 
And  our  com  import  is  so  little  applicable^  either 
aaa  criterion  to  judge  of  a  decreased  tillage^  or  aa 
a  foundation  to  ascribe  such  supposed  decrease  to 
the  operation  of  tithes  in  kind^  that  upon  closer 
enquiry,  it  leads  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  For, 
*from  the  increase  of  our  population  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  3,500,000,  it 
is  evident,  from  the  usually  estimated  quantity  of 
liread-cora  for  each  individual,  that  we  should 
thave  been  obliged  to  have  imported  com  to  a  much 
larger  amount  yearly,  if  our  com  tillage  had  not 
greatly  increased,  and  to  an  extent  far  exceeding 
every  conception  of  it. 

Nor  does  it  admit  scarcely  of  a  doubt,  that  this 
increased  tillage  of  com  has  most  probably  taken 
place  on  the  waste  lands  brought  into  temporary 
cultivation  ^:  for,  if  such  be  not  the  case,  our  corn 

•  A  specious  argiimeut«  macTi  urged  in  favor  of  a  com- 
mutation of  tithes,  is  the  brining  of  our  waste  lands  and 
commons  into  cultivfttion.    Hut  how  seldomi  it  is  aiked^  ar# 
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tillage  must  have  deci^ascd,  from  the  very  ctm» 
fiiderabJe  extent  of  arable  land  in  Tarious  parts  oT 
ihe  kingdom,  which  of  lale  years  lias  been  hud 
doim  in  meadow  and  pasture.  Indeed,  to  msisl 
Dpon  a  decreaise  in  onr  corn  lilla^c,  or  opon  a 
Blag^iation  of  ohv  landed  improrements,  n«y  he 
compared  to  perveraely  shutting  onr  eye*  against 
Ihe  meridian  splendor  of  thfe  sort,  and  thfrn  obrti* 
iiately  persisting,  thai  that  g-torione  iaminaty  did 
not  af^'d  its  accustomed  brightness. 

If  then,  from  the  comparative  increase  of  oar 
popiittition,  onr  corn  tillage  iflnst  haV&  incr^aS^, 
find  that  incrcBfic,  frOm  the  Urge  addit^cffiS  mad*  lo 
tnraddw  and  pastui*  landH,  mnst  hare  taken  place 
on  the  waste  lands  of  lute  yeat-s  broaght  tnto  tem* 
poraiy  cnllivatton,  on  what  xAftet  grounds  Uiait 
false  artd  insidirtUB  assertion,  re&ts  the  fomplaittt  of 
the  p^iiiicious  ii^loeftce  «f  tfttTM  nf«OB  ooragrii- 
tmlturbl  HyBtnft?  iflijch  tn»  bech  ^o -*nbl»Ati^ 
dedaired  to  i^fen^j  em  «  prohifoitioti  agvinMlM 
knpnTeMetit  of  'tmr  wa8t«  \kit4s,  -n  ah  «lMt«dc  tt 
the  piogiwtfffe  hnpnwetndhtYilf  the  UmdkUkcfinrtilf 

tbose  waste  lands  aiid  commons  bratight  iatb  8i)UJ«*titt«  aM 
th«  view  of  cDiilinuinf  them,  perm  one  ntl;i  ,U  wiUile  badll 
The  fact  is,  tliat  suc^  Unda  are  seldom  culUvfttcda  wiih  taf 
IStlier  vtfete,  tban  to  eoiiVerl^iMi  m>m'iht<WtW(ttse Ittft-M^ 
Cdnriitibn  'mtb  «  «tdt6  br^>V»S(lM«!pMWrei  Albfi,  ff'-h  IWiill 
•o  fesppexw  tlm  iluntig  ilie  co^nB«f  itoltivittioA'  fiiritafa^^ 
pose,  ihe  improver  Bhoiild  reap  little  or  do  profit,  fi>r  s  yetl 
or  two,  throujjh  lUe  cuntingeul  expenses,  ood  through  iht 
paynaeDt  of  tithe  in  lind,  yet  b  He  not  ^ifejifualty  compen* 
Wt'edly  iccliuiiiiog  btslttod&om  aii'uopro!G[|al>le'to»]^iGu 
■Heitatel 
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in  ^IMv^tiw^  &qd  as  pirocluctive  of  a  diminution  in 
|fa9  tiU^g^  of  corn. 

.    '^  The  re^l  impe4ipient  which  the  system  of 
^^  tithes  throws  in  the  way  of  improved  cultivation^ 
f^  will  be  found  upon  a  careful  examination,  to  be 
f^  so  trifling;  as  not  to  d^erve  the  name.     We  are 
f '  told  that  no  man  toils  so  chearfully  for  another 
'^  as  for  himself;  that  industry  shrinks  from  its 
^  labors^  and  slackens  its  exertions^  when  the  mind 
^  is  conscious  that  another  who  contributes^  neither 
i^  capital^  workmanship  nor  skilly  is  to  res^  a  part 
-f  of  the  profits^  even  though  that  part  be  so  small 
^'  .^s  one  tenth.    This  argument  appears  plausible^ 
''  but  is  not  foi^nded  upon  facts ;  nor  can  it  be  re* 
^'.  conciled  to  the  common  motives^  and  common 
/'  tenor  of  human  conduct.     Unpleasant  it  cer- 
'''  tainly  is  for  one  man  to  sow^  and  another  to 
•^'  res^ ;  and  the  complicated  nature  of  the  tithe- 
.^'  laws^  in  many  p^ishes  in  the  kingdom^  renders 
J'  altercations   between  the  Clergy  and  their  pa- 
«^^  rjshioners  very  frequent.     On  this  account^  we 
i^^  could  wish  that  anotlier  mode  were  substituted 
'^  of  providing  for  those  who  exercise  the  minis- 
*^'  terial  office ;  but  surely  not  a  single  grain  of 
^'  wheat  the  less  is  produced  in  the  kingdom  by 
»^*  the  operation  of  these  laws.     The  farmer  en- 
V  deavours  to  make  his  land  as  productive  as  pos- 
-'^  sible:  nipe  parts  out  of  ten  are  a  sufficient  sti- 
.^^  mulus.     If  the  objection  be  well  founded^   it 
"  ought  to  be  brought  home  to  practice.     Does 
^'  the  cultivator  bestow  a  load  of  manure  upon  an 
'J  acre  less^  on  account  of  tithe  i   Does  he  neglect 
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''  to  give  bis  land  the  neceM«ry*nainb6r'of  pUmgh^ 
'^  ings  ?  Does  he  willingly  fiatil  in  the  sowings'  Hm 
'^  hoeing^  the  harresting^  and  every  oommcm  pro* 
^'  cess^  merely  because  a  tenth  part  goes  to  the 
^'  tithing  man  ?  The  idea  is  absurd  in  the  higfaeit 
'^  d^ree :  yet  something  of  this  kind  must  be 
''  proved^  before  the  argument  will  haye  the  weight 
f'  of  a  feather  ♦." 

'^  Were  the  possessions  ef  the  Cleigy  entirdy 
^'  separate  from  those  of  other  people^  their  right 
/^  to  them  would  hardly  be  disputed.  But  a«4hey 
'^  are  so  connected  and  intermixed  with  the  pro- 
perty of  others^  as  to  be  a  proportion  of  the  pro* 
duce  of  their  labor  and  expense^  objectiona  .are 
^'  continually  made  to  the  validity .  of  them.  Bat 
^^  these  objections  would  probably  vanish^  were  it 
^'  but  duly  considered^  that  every  estate^  which. 
^'  hatli  been  in  any  way  acquired  since  the  insti- 
^^  tution  of  tithes  in  this  kingdom^  was  acquired 
^^  chargeable  with  tithes  :  that  is^  in  other  words, 
^'  the  exclusive  right  of  cultivating  and  reaping  on 
^^  any  lands^  was  acquired  subject  to  the  condition 
^'  of  the  payment  of  a  tenth  part  of  its  produce  to 
^^  the  Clergy.  Justice^  therefore,  requires,  that 
^f  the  condition  should  be  performed. 

^'  And,  indeed,  no  man  can  reasonably  complain 
^^  of  tiie  condition  as  hard.  For,  when  the  estate 
^'  was  granted  from  the  Crown,  the  grant  wasbe* 
f'  neficial,  though  subject  to  this  condition ;  and 

^  Garclnerfs  Reflections  upon  the  evil  Effects  of  «■  ia« 
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'^  as  it  was  beneficial  to  the  first  grantee^  it  must 
'^  be  so  to  his  successors^  who  are  in  this  respect 
^  in  the  same  circumstances  with  him.     Besides, 

it  is  evident^  that  hff^^nt  is  beneficial^  because, 

though  subject  to  Hie  tithe,  it  sells  for  a  cchx- 

siderable  price. 
When  the  estate  was  purchased,  the  smaller 

sum  was  paid  for  it  in  consideration  of  its  being 
**  subject  to  tithe :  and  therefore,  the  purchaser 
^  ^an  have  no  right  to  complain,  that  he  is  not 
^  exempted  from  this  condition.  It  is  true,  estates 
^  are  not  as  beneficial  to  the  possessor,  as  if  there 
**  were  no  tithes :  so  neither  are  farms  as  bene- 
'^  ficial  to  tenants  as  if  there  were  no  rents,  and  no 

right  to  turn  them  out.     But  as  this  is  no  reason 

why  landlords  should  be  deprived  of  their  rents  ; 

so  neither  is  it  a  reason  why  the  Clergy  should 
^'  be  deprived  of  their  tithes  •/' 

The  hostiliy  to  tithes  is  so  illiberal,  (and  on  the 
part  of  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  so  un<- 
founded  and  unwise,)  that  the  taking  of  tithes  in 
kind,  or  by  compositions  in  proportion  to  their 
value,  is  termed  oppressive :  and  the  tithe-owners 
in  general  are  not  only  called  rapacious,  but  it  has 
been  made  even  a  case  of  conscience,  whether  a 
clerical  tithe-owner  is  justified,  in  advancing  th^ 
composition  for  his  tithes. 

'^  But  what  is  meant  by  oppression  and  rapacity  ? 
*'  are  these  terms  applicable  to  a  man,  who  de- 

*  Dr.  Belward's  Defence  of  the  Right  to  Tithes  on  Prin- ' 
ciptee  of  Equity,  J79*f  pp*  18, 19, 30. 
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*^  jmatiB  a6  mmt  flmri  hte  riglM^  If  la^  wimr  tf 

^*  iMdeftolAii  brings  me  a  btll,  and  denmndb  pHy^ 

^^'  ment  for  the  gdods  which  I  hilf  e  parchHed  of 

*^  bim^  be  in  tfppreimve  and  fapacioad  3  Mr  whea  ft 

^f  fDaa  demamb  of  trie  the  payment  ef  any  otfiet 

^*  rights  he  is  oppresssive  and  rapaciaii;    Thit 

^^  ircHild  be  ciHisidered  as  rery  anjostififtble^  and 

^'  a  very  absard  abase  of  the  terins.    Tbeyfei' 

^^  neraUy  conTey  the  idea  of  a  man's  denandm^ 

^  more  than  his  right ;  or  at  least  they  imply,  that 

^^  he  takes  advantage  of  the  letter  of  the  hw,  tft 

^^  claim  what  be  is  not  entitled  to  by  its  spirit 

''  and  intent.     And  it  is  clear,  that  this  w  the 

*'  sense  in  which  they  are  applied  to  the  CSefjgy; 

**  To  justify  their  use»  then,  either  in  proprwty  of 

^^  langnfi^,  or  integrity  of  speech,  when  it  Ck^gf* 

*^  mah  claims  his  tithes^  or  their  valae^  be  must  be 

"  claiming  what  he  has  no  right  to :  or  be  wresting 

''  the  letter  of  the  law  beside  its  spirit  and  intent. 

**  That  they  have  a  just  right  to  the  tithe  has,  I 

^*  conceive,  been  proved  above :  and  that  they  are 

'*  not  going  beyond  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 

^^  law,  is  evident  from  a  decision  of  the  question 

**  in  the  Courts,  and  from  the  nature  of  die  law 

♦*  itself.     For  to  snpppose  that  a  law,  which  gives 

^^  them  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  did  not  intend  them 

^^  to  have  the  tenth,  but  some  other  portion,  seems 

^  absurd,     But  the  Clei^y  are  represented  as  ra- 

<^  paoions,  not  only  when  they  attempt  to  take  the 

^^  tithes  in  kind,  or  to  raise  the  compositions  to  its 

**  value,  but  even  when  they  attempt  to  rai^  it 

^^  fit  tm  J  {Old  freqaently  viUioat  wy  rise.    Th« 
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^  eomposttions  ftre  in  general  very  low.    They 
^^  amount  in  few  places  to  two-thirds  of  the  value 
^'  of  the  tithes :  in  most  perhaps  not  to  half:  and 
^'  in  many  places  to  a  very  small  proportion  in-* 
^  deed.     Bot^  if  in  any  place  the  composition 
^*  be  attempted  to  be  raised^  a  general  clamor  is 
*^  immediately  excited,  and  every  mean  is  used, 
*'  which  can  be  conceived  likely  to  overthrow  the 
^  attempt    Who,  then,  are  the  oppressors  ?  Who, 
^  then,  are  rapacious  ?  They,  who  wish  to  receive 
^  what  approximates  to  the  value  of  their  pro- 
f*  perty  ?  or  they,  who  wish  to  prevent  them  ♦  ?" 
*-  Surely,  the  Clergy  have  as  just  and  well  founded 
a  right  to  raise  the  composition  or  rent  for  their 
tithes  or  tenth  part,  as  the  land-proprietors  have  to 
augment  the  rent  of  the  other  nine  parts,  of  the 
produce  of  a  farm.     But  it  is  admitted,  that  if 
"  tenants  are  rack  rented,  they  may  find  it  difficult 
^*  to  pay  tithes.     But  whose  fault  is  this?    It  is 
*^  the  fault  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  who  hav9 
^  been  contracting  about  the  land ;  just  as  if  the 
**  tenth  of  its  produce  were  not  due  to  the  incum- 
^*  bent.    But  is  such  a  contract  to  deprive  a  Clergy-r 
''  man  of  liis  rights  ?  Both  landlord  and  tenant, 
"  when  they  agree  upon  their  rent,  know,  that  the 
•*  tithes  are  the  property  of  the  Clergy.     It  is, 
"  therefore,  their  duty,  so  to  make  their  agreement, 
**  as  that  the  tithe  may  be  paid :  and  if  they  do 
••  not,  it  is  their  own  fault.     To  admit  this,  as  an 

♦  Dr,  Belward's  Defence,  befure  cited,  p.  37* 
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^  ttCmefoi  not  paying^  tithes^  woold  be  afloifiiig^ 
••  ibem  to  profit  by  their  own  wrong  •/' 

And  in  respect  to  the  right  and  jHropriety  of  the 
CSergy'8  increasing  their  compositions  in  pro- 
portion to  agricultural  improvements  and  pro^ 
dtice  t,  it  is  a  right  no  less  protected  by  hw^  thaii 
defensible  on  the  principle  of  equity.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  Cleigy^  in  tithes^  is  so  identified  witli 
the  lands  from  n^ich  they  arise^  that  no  imprafe^ 
nient  can  take  place  oh  the  oMe^  without  the  etn* 
sequent  improvement  of  the  other.  When  w&A 
improvements  have  been  made  on  their  lands^  the 
pHvilege  of  advancing  thehr  rents  is  not  denied  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands  :  why^  then,  sbouM  il 
be  denied  to  the  deFgy,  the  proprietors  of  the 

*  Dr.  Bi'Iward's  Defence,  before  ciledy  p.  30. 

1-  When  land-occupiers  enter  upon  improveaicnts,  they  are 
fully  aware,  that  the  increased  produce,  resulting  from  such 
improvements,  is  liable  to  pay  tithes  :  they  are  therefore  di- 
testod  of  every  right  to  complain,  when  the  condition,  to 
which  they  were  fully  aware  they  were  subjected,  is  required 
to  be  fulfilled.  Though  the  composition  for  the  tithes  of  ibe 
land  so  improved,  might  have  been  low  previous  to  tlie  inu 
provement,  they  must  have  known  that  they  were  not  eu- 
titled  to  claim  the  continuance  of  such  an  inferior  com- 
position: but  knowing  the  possibility  of  an  increase  in  that 
composition,  to  which  the  improvements  would  make  tbem 
liable^  they  must  be  allowed  to  have  known  the  risk,  and  to 
have  willingly  incurred  it.  On  which  grounds,  it  has  bees 
pertinently  remarked,  that  the  land-occupiers  in  such  cases 
of  improvement  and  increased  produce,  have  no  more  right 
to  complain  at  being  required  to  pay  an  increased  compo- 
sition, than  the  man,  who  buying  a  ticket  in  the  lotteryj  'has 
a  right  to  complain,  upon  its  being  drawn  a  blank. 
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?  Such  eventual  improvement  in  tithes  is  (as 
it  were)  corporally  united  to  the  tithes  themselves ; 
and  the  title  of  the  Clergy  to  it^  rests  on  the  same 
basis  with  the  tithes^  and  is  founded  upon  the 
soundest  wisdom^  and  the  moA  consummate  po- 
litical prescience.    And,  indeed,  the  Clergy  would 
not  act  justifiably  towards  themselves  and  families, 
and  towards  their  successors,  in  n^lecting  such 
their  right :  they  would  be  oppressed,  if  they  were 
deprived  of  it ;  and  t  very  great  proportion  of  their 
body  would  be  injured  by  their  non-oercise  of  it 
The  Clergy  relinquish  for  the  benefit  of  society 
the  advantages  that  would  result  to  them  from  the 
employment  of  their  time,  and  the  exertion  of  their 
personal  labor  and  abilities,  beyond  their  profes- 
sional engagements.      Hence  they  derive  their 
right,  that  they  should  be  maintained  by  the  labor 
and  expense  of  that  community,  for  whose  sake 
they  make  such  relinquishment :    And  also,  that 
the  amount  of  the  maintenance  assigned  to  them 
should  gradually  be  made  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  increasing  expenses  of  living,  or  in  other  words^ 
in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  money. 
If  this  were  ordained  otherwise,  the  Clergy,  under 
the  improvements  in  arts,  sciences,  &c.  and  the 
ihore  costly  mode  of  living  consequent  upon  the 
progress  of  refinement  in  civil  society,  would  in* 
sensibly  sink  in  their  appropriate  rank  in  life: 
and,  perhaps,  no  class  of  people  have  already  been 
more  closely  affected  by  the  increased  expenses  of 
living,  than  at  least  two-^irds  of  the  paf ochial 
Ckrgy, 


'  The  Clergy^  therefore^  hMe  «md  «p«n. 
ciples  of  equftyy  a  right  to  eicpcct  and  dataanjl 
flrom  those,  in  whose  service  they  are  excfaniTaly 
and  (it  is  presumed)  beneficially  employing  tMr 
lime  and  abilities,  sneh  angmentation  at  shall  frooi 
period  to  period  be  adequate  to  meet  their  wieon^ 
increased  expenditure :  And  in  po  other  way  are 
fhey  enabled  to  make  such  neeessary  and  indispca* 
saUe  augmentation,  but  by  proportioning  it  (Vkit 
other  landed-proprietors  whosA  ineomesare  deriyad 
from  the  produce  of  their  lands)  to  the  ineraaied 
vdue  of  that  property,  from  which  Uieir  originally 
assigned  maintenance  or  income  is  deri? ed«  The 
tame  quantity  of  agricultural  produoe,  in  l(ia4  Mr 
trf  composition  in  money,  will  not  now  atett  Ihe 
aggregate  expensesof  life,  as  heretofore;  thatis^ 
the  Talue,  for  instance,  of  any  deAiiite  quanUty^ef 
grain  will  not  suffice  for  the  present  maintenance 
of  a  Clergyman  and  his  family,  as  in  times  past: 
because,  though  it  be  true,  that  the  price  of  graia 
lias  been  increased,  yet  the  increased  price  of  Ae 
single  article  of  grain  has  borne  no  proportion  to 
the  aggregate  increased  price  of  all  other  ne<:et- 
taries  of  life,  and  to  the  procurement  of  the  com* 
fbrts  and  conveniences  of  modern  days. 

Thus  circumstanced,  a  Clergyman  is  reasonably 
bound  to  augment  his  income,  and  from  the  only 
tource  over  which  he  has  any  right,  in  order  to 
continue  his  appropriate  appearance  in  the  warld, 
to  maintain,  educate,  and  establish  hif  cbildran  in 
life,  to  honestly  discharge  the  numerous  expenses 
incurred  by  him  in  these  laudable  works^  juad,  if 
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yOBflibk^  to  teave  his  iamly  not  only  iodependcat 
mp0D  the  betteroleftce  of  otbefs,  but^  as  £ur  as  h« 
has  been  eDidl>led^  with  a  decent  pravisuMi  at  iiis 
decease. 

And^  in  Regard  to  the  interest  of  his  successor^ 
be  is  mbst  coascientiously  bound,  as  an  asiifrac- 
tuary  tenant  ^f,  4o  take  care^  that  the  Tights  aad 
priviteges  with  which  he  has  been  investedj  should 
neither  be  knpeabhed  nor  diroiaished  during  his 
occupancy  <Hr  possessioa.  And,  .periiaps,  in  no  f 
case  whatever  are  the  indone  and  comfort  of  a  new 
incumbent  more  sensibly  and  essentially  iryured^ 
ttan  by  the  negleci  of  a  jpredecessorin  advancing 
his  compositions  horn  time  to  time,  e?ea  ihoughhis 
'lywn  private  circumstances  may  not  have  required 
it:  because,  by  such  neglect,  a  great  difficulty  is 
thfown  in  the  way  of  the  succeeding  inciunbent  in 
taisif^  the  compositions  to  an  equitable  standard. 
And  so  £ur  are  the  cultivators -of  the  soil  fnun  es* 
feeraiqg  as  a  fitvor  the  length  of  time  in  which  they 
iMtve  been  compound^g  for  their  tithes  at  a  com* 
pamtivdy  Idw  Value,  that  they  are  more  disposed  to 
make  the  past  Indulgence  of  a  late  iuQumbent,  a 
daim  to  similar  forbearance  by  his  successor,  not*- 
withstanding  the  private  situation  in  hfe  of  such 
successor  may  be  totally  different  from  that  of  his 
predecessor,  and  he  may  have  the  maintenance, 
education,  &c.  &c.  of  a  large  family  to  provide  for, 
out  of  the  sole  receipt  of  his  parochial  income. 

If  it  should  sometimes  happen,  that  lands  di^ 
chained  ^om  tithes  may  be  better  cultivated,  and 
rendered  more  productive,  than  lands  subject  to 
1 
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tidies,  fMf  neithw  proves  hot  affimb  g^remnd  ibr 
inpposin^  that  all  lands  sulgect  to  tithes  are  wofssr 
caltiTafed,  or  are  more  unproductive,  than  sitf 
tithe-free  lands.  The  question  is,  on  Gompariny 
the  quantity  of  land  subject  to  tithes  witii  that  dis** 
ehaigcd  from  tithesy  do  instances  of  superior  cuMr- 
Hn&gm  and  productiveness  abound  more  frequently 
jm  tithe*free^  than  on  titheable  lands  *  ?  If  thej 
do  not,  and  surdy  no  unprefudiced  man  will  se^ 
*  riously  assert  the  contrary,  the  objection  to  tithes, 
as  an  obstacle  to  improved  cultivation,  drops  to  the 
ground. 

•  In  illustration  of  this  point,  may  be  quoted  froitt 
m  county  agricultural  Report,  a  statement  of  an 
enclosure  of  10,000  acres  of  common  field  bind;  of 
whidi-one  half  was  converted  to  arable:  the  inn' 
proved  rent  on  a  lease  for  fourteei^  years  vMI 
^,725 :  the  tithe  was  about  .f  1,500  a  year,  or 
3s.  per  acre :  and  the  nett  profit  was  ^4,744,  of 
nearly  9s.  6d.  per  acre,  after  payment  of  rent, 
tithe,  labor,  interest  on  capital,  seeds,  wear  and 
tear,  rates,  and  contingences.  This  statement 
Purely  affords  strong  and  conclusive  evidence;  that 
the  payment  of  tithes  could  not  have  proved  an  im- 
pediment to  this  extensive  enclosure,  or  have  had 
an  injurious  effect  upon  it^ 


•  **  There  are  several  tithe-free  farms,  and  even  titbe-free 
^  parishes,  within  the  district.  In  these,  a  theorist  of  a 
^'  certain  cast,  would  expect  to  find  superior  cultivation ; 
^  but  in  this  he  would  be  completely  disappointed."  North- 
Wales  Agricultural  Report,  1810,  p.  96. 
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*  -  And  from  the  same  Report,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
in  six  of  the  ten  parishes  of  Snettisham,  Ringstead, 
Heacham^  Darsingham,  Shamborne,  Fringe  Sedg- 
ford^  Thomham,  Tichwell^  and  Hunston^  enclosed 
by  act  of  parliament^  and  which  six  parishes  were 
continued  to  be  subject  to  tithes^  the  com  produce 
is  said  to  have  been  doubled.  It  is  asked,  then,  has 
a  lai^^r  quantity  of  com,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  arable  land  in  each  parish,  been  grown 
in  the  four  parishes  in  which  the  tithes  were  com- 
muted, than  in  the  six  parishes  remaining  subject 
to  tithes  *  ? 

A  comparison  between  these  parishes,  and  be- 
tween others  in  similar  situations,  will  afford  very 
.probable  grounds  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
ip&uence  of  tithes  on  agricultural  improvements. 
And  the  presumed  result  of  the  comparison  would 
be,  that  equal  improvements  will  in  general  be 
found  to  have  taken  place,  in  parishes  remaining^ 
snbject  to  tithes,  and  in  those  exonerated  from 
them.  The  payment  of  tithes,  as  usually  conduct* 
ed  by  the  tithe  proprietors,  neither  has  been,  gene* 
rally  speaking,  nor  in  all  probability  ever  can  or 
will  be  an  actual  obstacle  to  improvements  in  agri- 
culture. But  the  principal  obstacle  in  such  pur- 
•uits,  on  mature  investigation,  must  be  admitted  to 
be  founded  in  the  want  of  capital ;  as  a  farmer,  if 
he  has  money  at  command,  will  expend  it  in  the 
increasing  of  his  produce.     "  I  cannot  belie\e, 

*  Norfolk  Agricultural  Report,  by  A.  Young,  K«q.  1801, 
p.  184. 
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^  that  the  tithe  was  ever  considered  iiy,tfi« 
as  an  <ibjection  to  improvement    1  do  n^ 
lieve  it  was  ever  thought  of  r  tw  to  one  Wklpp 
•*  ^eat  odds  V  ^    .. 

The  foUowbg  communication,  bjr  a  most  ybfi* 
rally-minded^  respectable^  and  intelligent  if^nir 
owner  and  agricukurist^  on  the  present  stale  i^ 
agriculture  in  this  ki^gdom^  and  on  the  snppfffq^ 
influence  of  tithes  upon  agricultiire  in  geneqai,  fWfl 
upon  the  improvement  of  wastes  and  crniuQpiNt 
together  with  other  topics  -coni^acted  wjth  4}}iMP 
subjects^  appears  worthy  of  being  made  pjoblic.  , 

Mvember  20th,  J81S.  . 

^'  I  xeply  to  your  letter  without  4di^j.]MMf 
'^  persuaded^  that  from  a  long  life  j^ass^d  ^a  agsj- 
'V  cultural  employ  men  t3>  with  much  experjeaae 
''  and  observation,  I  am  qualified  to  answer  ycwF 
uiries  with  little  previous  thought  or  recoUes- 
''  Uon  :  my  mind  has  been  made  up  many  yeav 
ago  in  regard  to  most  of  them. 
That  the  agriculture  of  this  kingdom  is  op 
''  the  decline,  or,  as  others  attempt  to  support  aacli 
a  position,  by  asserting^  that  the  ^irit  fi)r 
cultivation  is  relaxing,  1  positively  deny ;  h^^ 
cause  it  is  impossible,  that  agriculture  should  hp 
on  the  decline,  when  there  exists  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  all  agricultural  produce^  through 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  national  population,: 
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*  Kent  Agricultural  ileport,  1796,  p.  36,  Note  by  W*  Bi 
Esq. 
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^'  And  I  M  positively  deny^  that  the  spirit  for  cul- 
^  tivation  is  relaxing^  when  an  increasing  exten* 
^*  tion  of  cultivation  is  going*  on  in  every  part  of 
^  the  kingdom^  without  the  aid  of  the  JLegislature^ 
"  as  well  aft  with  it^  as  is  most  incontrovertibly 
*'  proved  by  the  numerous  bills  for  enclosure^  &c. 
"  passed  in  every  session  of  parliament.  Conse- 
*^  quently^  the  influence  of  tithes  has  not  hitherto 
*'  prevented  the  speculation  of  such  improvements^ 
^^  nor  impeded  the  extension  of  cultivation  by  the 
'*  non-execution  of  them. 

''And  the  influence  of  tithes  has  had  no  more  con- 
'*  nection  with  the  lately  fiallen  and  present  re- 
*'  duced  prices  of  grain :  which  are  to  be  attri- 
'^  buted^  in  a  certain  degree^  to  the  large  impor- 
''  tation  of  grain  into  the  kingdom,  on  the  pre- 
*'  sumption  of  a  new  Corn-import  Bill;  and, 
*'  more  particulaiiy,  to  successive,  abundant,  and 
^  well-harvested  crops  of  grain,  on  a  greatly  en- 
^  lai^d  spread  of  it.  1  allow,  that  it  is  possible^ 
^^  that,  on  account  of  the  reduced  prices  of 
grain,  some  instances  of  a  diminished  or  con* 
tracted  cultivation,  may  be  observed.  But, 
*f  I  believe,  that  they  arc  very  few  in  number, 
''  and  will  be  found  to  have  proceeded  from  nar- 
^  Fow-minded,  sordid,  and  avaricious  agriculturists, 
^  who,  after  having  enjoyed  for  a  series  of  years 
^  profits  immensely  beyond  their  most  sanguine 
^  expectations,  repine  at  the  present  reduction  or 
^'  non-continuance  of  them ;  and  who,  therefore, 
^'  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  be- 
^<  cause  they  cannot  reap  such  large  profits  as 
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^'  lieretofore^  will  not  attempt  to  realixe  those 
*'  9iiJhUer  ones^  which  still  might  accrue  to  them: 
*'  And  this  self-denial  (may  I  add^  foUyP)  is  josti* 
'^  fied  under  the  plea^  that  the  price  (rf  the  pro* 
<<  ducts  of  cultivation  will  not  repay  the  expenses 
of  raising  them.  But^  what  effect  can  these 
comparatively  solitary  and  insignificant  (I  could 
**  almost  say,  dishonest)  instances  of  a  reduced  or 
^'  contracted  tillage,  have  upon  the  general  cnl- 
''  tivation  of  the  kingdom  ? 

I  experimentally  know^  that  profits  yet  remain 
from  tillage  sufficient  to  repay  the  expenses  of 
*^  even  extra  cultivation^  and  to  remunerate  th^ 
''  cultivator  for  the  use  of  his  capital^  and  for  his 
'^  skill  and  attention.  Where  such  returns  are 
*'  not  realized  by  farmers^  the  deficiency  does  not 
''  proceed  from  the  reduced  prices  of  the  products 
of  their  farms,  but  from  many  other  causes  more 
active  and  more  efficient^  though  possibly  not 
''  justly  attended  to.  I  mean  want  of  capital, 
'*  skill,  and  steady  attention  in  farmers,  with  more 
''  sobriety  of  life  and  manners,  and  with  less  am- 
bition of  appearing  in  themselves  and  famiUes 
above  their  sphere,  or  of  indulging  in  a  round  of 
*'  social  intercourse,  wholly  unfitting  the  station  of 
renting  land-occupiers,  who  are  the  great  body 
of  cultivators.  These,  and  many  other  similar 
causes  which  I  could  mention,  are  the  actual 
sources  of  the  distress,  which  such  fiirmeni  may 
peiiiaps  feel  at  this  time.  But  this  pressure  can 
have  no  connection  with  rents,  tithes,  poors  rates, 
or  expenses ;  because  all  these  ever  did  and  evar 
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'^'  will  bewa  rektive  proportion  to  the  price  of  the 
'^products  of  bnd;  and  the  price  of  those  pro^ 
*^  dbcts  will  «lwaya  be  ia  proportion  to  the  demand 
'^  for  them. 

:  ''  I  am  much  annoyed  and  disgusted  with  the 
'f  iHMMenseji  to  which  I  am  obliged^  from  good 
'^  raanaers,  to  pay  a  kind  of  attention,  on  the  evil 
'*  cfiects  of  tithes  upon  agricukure ;  because  in 
'^  my  serious  opinion^  they  have  as  much  influence 
'^  ia  impeding  the  general  cultivation  and  improve^ 
ment  of  the  soil^  as  they  have  in  preventing  the 
fractifying  beams  of  the  sun  from  shining  on 
that  soil.  Obstinate  and  prejudiced  men,  1  al^ 
low,  may  occasionally  give  up  their  common  or 
extra  cultivation^  or  an  improvement,  because 
(bey  cannot  proceed  in  them  upon  their  own 
term& :  for  sucH  men  are  to  be  found  in  all  ranks 
'*  of  life,  whether  land-proprielors,  tidie-proprie^ 
^'  tors>  or  land-occupiers,  who,,  like  pigs,  wilt  nei^ 
''  ther  1^  nor  drive.  Bat  a  land-proprietor, 
"  tithe'-proprietor,  or  land*occupier,  who  r^'ect^ 
^^  his  own  present  or  future  interest,  to  effect  the 
UQ^y  of  another,  ov  mere  properly  to  prevent 
Us  advantage  and  emolument,  renders  himself 
too  jwtly  Uable  to  the  imputation  of  folly  or 
knavery^  or  of  being  a  compound  of  both. 

My  landed  property^  which  is  not  very  in- 
eonsidefable^  (and  of  which  I  have  never  occu<» 
pfied  a  single  acre^)  does  not  entitle  no  to  be 
'^  classed  with  the  great  landhold^*^;  but  the  tx* 
'^  tensive  farm  which  I  have  occupied  through  life, 
'^  nuik9^  me  at  least  with^the  great  farmers.    The 
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income  of  my  paternal  estate  has  never  bera 
employed  in  promoting  the  interests  and  re* 
turns  of  my  farm ;  but  has  been  religiously 
suffered  to  accumulate  as  a  kind  of  reversionary 
legacy  to  my  children  at  my  decease.  But  from 
*'  the  cultivation  and  profits  of  my  farm  alone^  I 
am  grown  wealthy,  notwithstanding  I  have 
brought  up  a  numerous  fkmily ;  and  having 
given  them  good  and  sound  educations,  (not  the 
fallacious  and  almost  useless  accomplishments  of 
modern  times,  as  they  are  called,)  have  long 
enjoyed  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
respectably  established  in  life,  and  some  of  them 
in  situations  far  exceeding  my  expectations.  I 
'^  have  been  able  to  effect  all  these  (as  I  trust)  laud- 
'^  able  objects,  by  not  apeing  the  expenditures  and 
"  manners  of  those  too  far  above  me.  I  have, 
however,  lived  hospitably  and  generously,  and 
associated  with  some  of  the  best  families  in  my 
^'  neighbourhood,  without  being  unmindful  of  the 
"  comparative  comforts  of  my  labourers,  or  the 
poor  of  my  parish. 

I  do  not  mention  these  particulars  to  blazon 
''  my  own  character,  conduct,  or  success  in  life; 
*'  but  merely  to  state,  that  I  have  accomplished  all 
**  these  ends,  by  the  sole  cultivation  of  my  large 
"  farm  :  which  has  always  been  rather  high  rented, 
**  and  the  tithes  of  which  being  entirely  impro- 
'^  priated,  have  been  valued  equally  high  at  nearly 
their  utmost  value.  But  I  have  never  grudged 
to  j)ay  the  valuation,  as  I  have  always  found, 
that  the  produce  of  my  nine  parts  has  fully  re- 
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^'  paid  the  expense  of  common  cultivation ;  and 
that  their  increased  produce  has  likewise  repaid 
all  extra  expense  and  labor.  I  doubt  not^  that 
this  is  and  will  always  be  the  case  with  all  far- 
mers^ except  in  instances  and  attempts  of  over 
^  sanguine  men^  in  undertaking  speculative  im- 
^'  provements  with  the  warm  hope  of  fipding  gpld^ 
<*'  when^  on  prudent^  cool  reflection^  they  would 
"**  find  they  had  not  the  forbidding  prospect  of  dis- 
**  covering  even  lead. 

'*  Prom  the  reduced  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
^  duce^  I  admits  that  the  same  quantity  of  money 
^*  does  not  now  come  into  my  possession  as  here- 
^  tofore ;  but  when  I  consider  the  reduction  also 
'^'  of  labourers'  wages^  and  of  poors  rates^  and  the 
''  great  extra  profit  enjoyed  by  me  for  many  years 
^'  last  past,  I  do  not  think  myself  entitled  to  com- 
**  plain,  or  justified  in  complaining.  And  even 
^'  those  farmers,  who  may  be  embarrassed  by  the 
reduction  of  prices,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
blame  themselves  only ;  that  is,  for  their  impro- 
vident neglect  to  guard  against  the  consequences 
**  of  an  inevitable  reduction  of  prices,  by  prudent- 
^  ly  saving  from  year  to  year  a  considerable  pro- 
^  portion  of  those  extra  and  uncalculated  profits, 
^'  which  the  past  high  prices  put  into  their  posses- 
**  sion.  In  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  hvmti^ 
land-occupiers  in  general  might  have  been  pro- 
portionably  wealthy  with  myself>  had  they  been 
equally  provident.  But,  no  -  the  largest  part^ 
and  in  frequent  instances  the  whole  probably  of 
*'  those  unforeseen  profits  were  idly  scattered. 
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**  making  true  the  old  saying,  Ligfitly  come,  ligktly 
"  go :  On  the  contrary,  these  profits,  prudently 
^'  husbanded,  would  have  made  them  as  little  sen- 
''  sible  of  the  great  alteration  in  prices  as  myself. 
^*  But,  having  been  once  enabled  to  appear  so 
^  tench  above  their  rank  in  life,  they  cannot  ncfiv 
**  be  contented,  when  brought  back  again  to  their 
proper  situation.  It  is  a  maxim  with  me,  and  I 
think,  a  very  well  founded  one,  that  a  sober  and 
dihgent  farmer,  who  has  a  capital  equal  to  hi» 
undertaking,  can  never  fail,  under  Providence, 
^'  of  success  ultimatdy  in  his  occupation. 

'^  I  should  have  said,  that  a  part  of  my  patemflt 
'*  estate  consists  of  a  Church  leasehold,  and  has 
"  been  in  my  femily  for  near  two  centuries.  I 
*•  reckon  it  not  inferior  to  a  freehold,  if  prudently 
"  managed.  The  value  or  purchase  of  it  is  little 
more  than  half  the  value  or  purchase  of  freehold ; 
and  the  progressive  accumulating  or  compound 
'^  interest  of  the  difference  between  a  church  lease- 
"  hold  and  freehold,  in  value  or  purchase,  whether 
*^  one  half  or  even  two-fifths,  I  calculate  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  septennial  renewals. 
But  I  have  followed  the  plan  of  my  ancestors  ; 
'*  and  from  the  rents  of  my  church -leasehold,  have 
"  annually  set  aside  a  sum  equal  to  the  seventh 
^'  part  of  my  last  septennial  fine  :  which  annually 
appropriated  sums,  with  their  compound  interest, 
I  have  generally  found  equal  to  my  septennial 
fine  ;  and  sometimes  they  have  left  a  balance  in 
my  favor,  when  I  have  had  extra  opportunities 
of  hnproving  the  money  so  appropriated. 
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,  f*  I  caniKit  help,  remafking,  that  the  conversa- 
^,  tion  and.  ooaduct  of  many  persons  in  regard  to 
-  f*  tithes^  (persons  of  large  landed  property,  and  of 
f*  liberal  educations,  and  who  iivould  be  greatly 
f*  offended  at  being  called,  dishonest^  are  foolish 
f^  and  highly  indefensible ;  they  are  even  wicked, 

V  tf  not  sinful  For,  though  tithes  are  not  claimed 
^  in  this  kingdom  as  due  of  divine  right,  no  one 
f^.  who  will  turn  to  his  Bible,  can  remain  uncon- 
*^  vinced  of  their  being  of  divine  original.  And, 
f^  tberefoK,  he  who  finds  fault  with  the  payment 
^:  of  the(m  in  .this  kingdom,  does  most  immediately 
if  unrvtign  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  justice  of 
f^  God,  in  having  first  enjoined  them  amongst  the 
f^  Jews ;  and  from  whom  the  payment  of  the  mlike- 
f^  wise  has  been  adopted  itito  the  church  of  Christ. 

^'  Upon  principle  and  conviction,  I  have  always 
<^  been  a  steady  friend  to  Church  and  State,  and  d 
f*  strenuous  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  Clergy, 
^'  and  of  their  Establishment,  and  have  been  ad 
*^ .  decided  an  enemy  to  innovations,  civil  and  eccle- 
f  *  siastical.  But  yet  I  could  wish,  that  the  Clei^y- 
^*  man  of  my  parish  vras  to  receive  my  tithes,  in- 
^^  stead  of  the  Impropriator,  not  with  a  view  to  my 
^^  making  a  better  bargain  with  the  former  than 
f*  the  latter,  or  from  any  dissatisfaction  at  his  con- 
\^  duct.  I  always  have,  and  shall  pay  them  to  him 
*^  most  readily :  they  belong  to  him ;  and  he  has 

V  good  right  in  law  and  equity  to  make  ihe  most 

V  of  them,  nor  do  I  blame  him  for  it ;  nor.  does 
**  the  payment  of  them  impede  or  injure  the  culti- 
<^  vation  joi  my  fiurm.    But  I  should  pay  them 
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*^  more  chearfully^  and  with 
'^  if  I  was  to  account  for  them  to  the  Clergyman  of 
•^  the  parish  :  because  they  were  originally  given 
^'  to  him^  though  subsequently  granted  away  to 
^^  another  use ;  and^  afterwards  at  the  Reforroa-^ 
^^  tion^  injudiciously  bestowed  on  those  who  had 
*^  no  shadow  of  claim  to  them^  beyond  the  will  of 
^^  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  Monarch/' 

From  a  publication  *  most  happily  calculated  to 
correct  the  misrepresentations  continually  obtruded 
on  the  public,  respecting  many  of  our  national 
concerns^  the  following  case  may  be  adduced^  in 
answer  to  the  objection  against  tithes^  as  unfriend** 
iy  to  improvement,  and  as  a  check  upon  industry. 
^^  A  man  occupies  ten  acres  of  land^  that  by  ne- 
V  gleet  of  culture  are  become  poor  and  foul^  and 
"  the  produce  of  wheat  from  them  is  not  more  than 
**  ten  quarters  ;  that  is,  one  quarter  per  acre,  sold 
*^  at  409,  the  quarter,  or  <£10  the  load  ;  this  yields 
**  to  the  occupier  £l8y  and  to  the  tithe-owner  d2 
**  exclusive  of  the  straw.  By  an  extraordinary 
*'  expenditure  ofc£100  upon  these  ten  acres,  inad- 
'^  dition  to  the  usual  expense  of  tillage,  they  are  so 
"  enriched  and  improved  as  to  yield  three  quarters 
*'  per  acre ;  this,  at  the  same  price,  gives  tlie 
*.*  tithe  owner  £6,  and  to  the  occupier  ,£56,  or  cf36 
*'  per  cent,  for  his  money,  exclusive  of  the  increase 
*'  of  the  straw,  and  this  the  very  year  it  was  ex- 
**  pended;  and  the  advantages  will  be  felt  for 
**  several  years  following,  with  but  smaU  additional 

*  Auti-Jacobin  Review,  vol.  ii,  p,  93. 
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^  expense;  the  increase  of  the  straw  duly  improved'. 
^  I  hare-  estinnited  wheat  at  a  low  price^  and  an 
^  additional  <£1U0  upon  ten  acres  already  in  tillage, 
f^  i»  not  a  trivial  snm ;  nor  have  I  estimated  a  very 
extraordinary  crop  as  the  return :  and  I  am  well 
assured,  that  it  cannot'  be  denied,  upon  any  prin- 
'^  dple  of  iair  argument,  that  if  nine-tenths  do  not 
^'  pay  the  occupier  for  improving  land  already  iii 
^'  tillage,  (for  I  am  not  speaking  of  land  to  be 
cleared,  drained,  grubbed,  &c.)  the  tithe-owner^ 
who  prevents  by  his  claim  the  attempt  to  im« 
prove,  is  not  the  enemy,  but  the  friend,  of  the 
^  prc^rietor  or  occupier  of  such  land.  Intheclear« 
''  ing  or  draining  of  rough  or  wet  lands,  very  low 
''  terms  for  a  certain  period  may  be  absolutely  re« 
^'  quisite;  yet,  in  due  time,  those  also  ought  to 
^^  yield  reasonable  profit  to  the  tithe-owner  *.'^ 

In  the  County  Agricultural  Reports,  a  chapter  is 
set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  expense  and  pro* 
fit  But  it  is  well  observed  in  one  of  them,  that 
there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
truth  on  this  head :  farmers,  like  other  people  in 
^^  business,  are  shy  in  laying  open  their  affairs  to 
any  one,  and  now  more  so  than  ever.  In  the 
first  place,  for  fear  their  landlords  should  get 
^'  hold  of  it,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  an  advance 
in  their  rent  the  first  opportunity ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  for  fear  the  Commissioners  of  the 
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^  Various  cases  of  a  similar  natare,  might  haveltj^en 
stated  ;  but  it  is  couceived,  that  oue  well  put,  like  that  which 
has  been  quoted,  it  a  sufficient  elucidation  of^  aud  auswer  ta 
the  objection. 
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r  fmmmt  Tu  thralil  be  flMdb  iifwhlli  m* 
^  Hi  iand  niae  the  duty  M  tbe«^  FenMt^  Ji 
ff  geueml,  ikee^  bo  boc^  in  a  mitiiite  er  Migf«lar 
''  naBDer.;  it  m  liot  iiharefcnre  w  th^ir  ft^wm^  i» 
f'  fiTe  pluftioulani  «f  expense  and  profit  oofnolly, 
?'.  Wily  in  •  rough  way  V 
;  f  Andan  tiether  Rieport,  '^ few  ^umen  kaep^ecil* 
f ^  ndft  accounts ;  and  uaA,  the  Aunreyor  rhaa  not 
V  i  heeii  able  to  medt  with,  as  migbt  shew  ^e  pre^ 
f^  me  expenses  and  profits  of  a  wsil-oritivBted 
''.fWrni  in  his  district:  IdeAl  oalodaticMiB  te  4Mft 
f^'atPoided^  as  tending  to  mislead  the  judgviqpitj 
^  wM  eMaUisk  &cts.  He  therefore,  attempCaiiMI 
'' itateinedt  of  this  kind  f/' 
-  oAccoiduigiy,  tbissiikgect  has  been  eMieruMMh 
litei  by  tbe  taritafs  in  feaend  of  liieR«pMlS|'0l|4Mft 
been  cmstdered  by  thein  very  siiperfldally«  'In 
one  or  two  instances^  it  has  been  disnossed  nmre 
fuHy ;  but  (thoug^h  probably  without  any  intention 
to  deceiTo)  the  statements  are  so  doubtful,  if  net 
fidlaciotts,  as  to  deserve  little  more  credit,  than  a 
similar  statement  of  expcme  and  profit,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  periodical  publication  in  HB07  J.  The 
fenner's  profit  was  there  stat^,  on  a  cotarse  of 
eleven  years'  cultivation,  at  two  cr<^  each  of 
wheat,  bariey  and  beand,  and  one  crop  each  of  oats^ 
tanes,  turnips,  clover  and  cabbages,  to  be  only 
iOs.  6^d.  per  acre ;  and  on  a  course  of  four  years* 

*  Warwick  Agricultural  Report,  1813,  p.  43. 

t  York  North-Riding  Agricultural  Report,  1800,  p.  77. 

t  AuDals  of  Agriculture^  Vol.  xlv.  p.  193. 
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CQltiratioii^  at  one  crop  each  of  wheats  bariey^ 
Jtnrnipe  mud  clottef,  still  lower,  at  only  Ss.  Sd.  per 
«ore  :  and  the  averoge  of  tfaeic  two  profits  9s.  4^d. 
|>er  acre,  Bruligect  to  the  charge  of  poors  rates. 

This  sniail  profit  was  made  to  appear,  by  stating 
•die  prices  of  the  leading  articles  of  prodace,  namely, 
fdieat  at  5Ss.  bariey  at  35s.  oats  at  89b.  and  bean 
Ht  2Ss.  per.  quarter ;  whilsty  on  the  contrary,  the 
itetiial  prices  inserted  in  the  very  same  publication, 
from  the  London  Gazette  for  twelve  years  ending 
.with  ]806,  Viewed  the  average  prices  to  have  been, 
Mspectively^  about  75s.  3$s.  8d.  25s.  8d.  and 
4Ss.  4d.  per  qnarteif ;  at  whicb  prices,  the  fiurmer'a 
Si?«rage  profit  on  the  two  courses  of  Guliivatk»i, 
And  admitting  all  oUier  items  «f  expense  and 
pw6t  to  be  correct,  would  have  been  very  largely 
4Migni€mted^. 

It  WM  also  stated  by  a  witoess  on  a  late  pariiamen- 
tary  tn^ry;  that  on  a  farm  of  sixty  acres  of  arable 
Itsid  worth  £2  per  acre,  in  a  fixir  years'  course 
commencing  with  a  fallow,  estimating  the  produce 
pdt  acre  at  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  at  80b.  per 
^Quarter,  at  forty-eight  bushels  ^  oats  at  S8s.  per 
-qMVter,  and  oTover  at  £4  per  acre,  the  expenses 
Mcetded  theprodace  of  thefour  yeare  by  £14;  l(h.f. 
Pram  what^er  motives  such  statements  proceed, 
Ikey  are  idle  and  cannot  be  ccoTrect :  because  in 

'^  What  reliance  can  be  placed  on  evidence,  given  even 
before  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  a  person,  capable  of 
ioch  disiDgenuous  conduct  ? 

f  House  of  Commons  Corn-Committee  Report,    1814, 
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mch  an  extreme  case^  the  operationiof  t^evHtoi 
miist  have  wholly  ceased  b€4h  at  that  period,  and 
in  the  present  one,  when  die  prices  of  ccNm  have 
been  so  greafly  reduced.  Without  entMinp  idiom 
strict  examination  of  the  several  items  of  staled 
expenses  and  outgoings,  it  will  be  sufficient  tare* 
mark  as  a.  spechnen  of  their  general  correctnesiC 
that  the  charge  for  tithes  is  set  downiprecasdy  al 
one  tenth  of  the  gross  produce,  as  is  usual  in  al 
iimilar  manufectnred  guesses  or  estimates,  thongll 
tithes  are  commonly  commuted  for  at  various  prices, 
«nd  scarcely  ever  at  two«thirds  of  tiieir  real  value. 
Perhaps  the  witness  thought  it  would  appear  raoic 
decorous  in  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  to  set  dova 
not  the  probable  eomrootation-price  of  the-:tidic% 
but,  like  his  other  charges,  in  integral  sums  of  ^£9flt 
30  or  40;  and  to  make  the  charge  for  tithes  look 
respectable^  to  set  it  down  at  the  real  value,  and 
which  his  conscience  might  by  chance  have  sug- 
gested to  him,  was  due  and  ought  to  be  paid,  to  the 
tithe-proprietor. 

Such  estimates  or  calculations  may  be  well  called 
ideal^  as  they  are  at  variance  with  the  progressivdy 
improved  circumstances  of  that  part  of  the  pecula- 
tion engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  Within  this  period,  it  cannot  have 
escaped  the  recollection  of  every  observing  and  re- 
flecting man,  tliat  the  industrious  and  frugal  day- 
labourers  have  risen  to  be  little  farmers ;  that  the 
little  farmers  have  been  enabled  to  occupy  laiger 
farms ;  that  the  occupiers  of  the  larger  &rms  have 
entered  on  the  cultivation  o!  the  more  extensive 
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ones ;  that  these  extensive  occupiers  have  proceeded 
to  the  occupation  of  still  more  extended  quantities 
of  land^  and  have  become  most  wealthy  yeomen, 
as  well  as  land  proprietors ;  and  that  many  of  these, 
or  their  immediate  descendents  have  risen  to 
be  possessors  of  large  landed  property^  and  to  rank 
^mong  the  leading  men  in  their  respective  counties. 
Nor  is  it  less  idle  to  insist  upon  the  largely  in- 
creased expenses  attending  the  cultivation  of  ara- 
]ble  land^  without  a  candid  reference  to  the  largely 
increased  quantity  and  price  of  its  produce.  They 
must  bear  a  relative  proportion  to  each  other :  and 
the  actual  debits  and  credits  of  agricultural  account^, 
with  a  few  temporary  exceptions^  would  bear  out 
a  comparison,  and  shew  the  falsity  of  the  asserted 
small  profit,  no  profit,  or  even  loss^  ensuing  on  the 
cultivation  of  arable  land. 

''  Where  tithes  are  gathered  in  this  county,*' 
says  a  reporter,  '^  they  are  rated  to  the  poor  gene- 
^  rally  at  one-fifth  of  what  the  farmer  is  rated.  If 
''  those  who  maintain  that  a  Clergyman  should 
pay  one- fifth,  and  the  farmer  four-fifths  of  the 
expense  of  the  poor,  act  on  this  datum,  they  tell 
us  Uiat  the  farmer's  profit  is  four  times  that  of 
the  Clergyman's.  Mr.  Young  has  told  the 
^'  world,  that  the  farmer's  profit  is  not  more  than 
''  ten  per  cent  on  his  capital  employed,  on  the 
'^  average  of  situations :  what  do  they  say  it  is,  who 
'^  assess  him  four  times  the  amount  of  the  Clergy- 


^    mon  *  " 
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The  oppoTienta  of  the  existing  tithe  'ajrflkem,,  dk- 
most  without  an  exception^  ar^ue  upoB  Qn£fumded 
premises^  in  setting  forth  the  hardship^  &c.  &c«  of. 
tithes  ;  namely^  that  tithes  are,  §*eneral}y>  ccrflecsted 
in  kind,  or  compounded  for  according  to  the  cropn; 
on  the  ground.     But  this  is  not  true ;  fw  tit^e*  nn 
almost  universally  let  for  longer  or  shorter  temis  o& 
years ;  and  notwitlistanding  it  has  heen  ejrroneomly 
supposed^  that  '^  titlies  are  pc^id  in  kind  tlnroigkmfi 
'^  one-half  of  the  parishes  */*  yet  it  would  turvb  out 
npork  investigation^  that  tl^y  are  not  possiUy  edk 
lected  in  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  kiMgdamj 
if  in  so  large  a  proportion.     The  writer  of  these 
pages  has  been  connected  with  tithes  for  upwaord^ 
of  thirty  years ;  and  daring  that  period  has  c^^ 
atantly  had  his  attention  fixed  upon  thajt  aubjool^ 
both  as  a  public  and  as  an  individual  concern.     H^ 
can  confidently  afiirinj  that  scarcely  an  instance  has 
come  to  his  knovvlege  of  a  Clergyman's  taking  tuft 
tithes  in  kind^  or  letting  them  in  a  raass^  except  com^ 
pellcd  by  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  the  landoccu^ 
piers  ;  and  that^  though  he  was  formerly  situated 
in  a  neighbourhooc^  abounding  in  impropriations, 
he  can  as  coutidently  alBiin^  that  the  impropria- 
tor, except  in  a  few  instances,  let  their  tithes  to 

•  The  Case  of  Tilhes  truly  staled,  1795 ;  ivbich  consists 
of  little  more  than  a  collection  of  extracts,  particularly  from 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  Tithes  Indefensible,  and  the  first 
Sketches  of  tlie  County  Agricultural  Reports ;  and  which^ 
notwithstanding  its  apparent  candor  and  moderation,  might 
have  been  more  ajyjropiiately  entitled,  The  Case  of  Tithes  uu- 
trulv  stated. 
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Hie  groirftn  of  them.  And  he  scruples  not  to  de- 
ebre  his  opinion^  that  if  due  inquiry  were  madci 
thraughont  the  kingdom^  the  Clergy  and  impropria- 
tm  wcadd  appear^  to  have  conducted  themselves 
in  a  similar  numner.  What  becomes^  then^  of  the 
catalogue  of  grievances,  both  public  and  private, 
said  to  be  conaeeted  with  the  present  mode  of 
paying  tithes  f 

^  An  inquiry  hat  beea  made  in  the  Diocese  of 
**  iiondon,  by  several  very  respectable  Clergymen 
^*  situated  in  d^rent  parts  of  the  Diocese^  into 
'^  the  number  of  the  parishes  in  which  the  (ithetf 
^'  are  taken  in  kind  by  the  Cl^gy ;  and  the  result 
^  i%  tliat,  taking  together  the  wMe  of  the  Diocese, 
^  consisting  of  568  parishes^  it  does  not  appear^ 
*'  tkmt  there  are  more  than  fifteen^  in  which  tlie' 
^  CSlergy^  take  their  tithes  in  kind  ;  that  is^  about 
^  €N)ie  in  tbirty*eight :  every  argument,  therefore, 
^^  hence  d#ductt)le  against  the  necessity  <^  ^  com- 
^  mutation  of  clerical  tithes,  te  proportionabjy 
'^  streng^ned  and  confirmed/^  And  the  same 
remark  will  apply  to  tithes  in  the  possession  of  the 
lay-impropriators  from  what  immediately  follows 
tljie  preceding  quotatioo^  that  ^^  most  of  the  tithes 
^*  in  this  diocese  (London^)  that  are  in  thehandaof 
^  laymen,  are  taken  in  kind ;  and  it  is  a  remark 
^  made  by  a  sensible  Clergyman  in  Essex,  from 
^  his  own  knowlege  and  observation,  that  those 

parishes,  where  tithes  are  taken  in  kind,  are  jo^ 
5  the  highest  decree  of  cultivation ;  and  that  nT 
f'  the  district  where  he  resides,  mor^  pastu,re  lan4 
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'^  has  been  broken  up  and  converted  into  tillage  iit 
''  nine  parishes^  where  the  great  tithes  are  in  lay 
'^  hands,  and  taken  in  kind,  than  in  any  other  nina 
'^  parishes,  where  the  great  tithes  are  the  pn^erty 
'^  of  Clergymen,  and  compounded  for  */' 

'*  In  the  hands  of  the  laity,  tithes  in  kind  are 
'^^paid  without  grumbling ;  but  whenever  a  Person 
'*  takes  the  full  measure  to  which  he  is  entitled,  both 
*^  the  iand-owner  and  the  fiarmer  conspire  against 
*'  him.  The  reason  appears  to  be,  that  the  Clergy 
*'  rarely  get  their  dues  f ;  and  therefore,  whenever 
^^  any  one  looks  sharp  after  his  interest,  his  condact 
**  excites  clamor  and  ill-blood.  There  are  in- 
stances where  the  obstinacy  of  the  famaer  prompts 
him  to  forego  his  own  interest  in  nine  parts  of 
the  produce  of  his  farm,  to  defeat  the  Parsen  of 
'^  his  in  the  tenth ;  but  this  is  one  of  those  evils 
which  will  correct  itself.  The  farmer  who  pur- 
sues such  a  line  of  conduct  for  any  length  of  time, 
must  be  inevitably  ruined  ;  when  he  will  make 
room  for  one  who  will  adopt  a  different  line  of 
conduct,  and  thus  profit  by  the  error  of  his  pre- 
'^  deccssor  l/' 

*  Howlett's  Influence  of  Tiihes  upon  Agriculture,  1801| 

p.  118. 

+  **  Wiiile  the  rough  hardy  collector  insists  for  his  full 
"  tenth,  the  quiet  good-natured  Clergyman,  who  studies,  if 
**  it  he  possible,  to  live  in  peace  with  all  men,  is  imposed  upon 
"  in  many  re^ipects."    York  West-Riding  Agricultural  Report^ 

«fc)9,  p.  254. 

J  A  Letter  to  Lord  Soniervillc,  late  President  of  the  Board 

of  Agrioiluirc,  1800,  p.  108. 
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^  As  to  tithes,  it  is  at  least  a  question/  whether 
''•  they  are  not  more  imaginary,  than  real  obsta** 
f^cles  to  improvements.  If  in  some  parishes, 
^^  where  tithes  have  been  constantly  gathered,  kn-» 
provements  have  been  prc^essively  carried  very 
high  ;  if  in  others^  though  tithe-free,  improve^ 
'^  ments  have  comparatively  stood  still ;  it  at  least 
^  6hewB>  that  tithes  are  not  the  general,  though 
*^.  they  may  |SK>metimes  be,  the  partial  obstacles  to 
^  improvement  */V 

.  •  That  *^  Tithes  have  operated  as  a  check  tp  agri« 
'i  cultural  improvements  to  such  an  extent  as  some 
f^'  wciten  have  endeavoured  to  carry  it,  cannot  be 
^'conceded.  In  this  county,  a  solitary  instance 
^*:  may  possibly  be  produced,  where  a  small  quan« 
^S  -tity  of  land  has  been  suffered  to  lie  in  a  neglected 
^^  state,  to  defeat  the  demands  of  the  tithe-owner  ; 
'^  but  this  is  a  trifling  loss  in  the  superficies  of  a 
county,  and  cannot  have  a  sensible  influence  on 
the  total  produce.  It  is  not  indeed  at  all  pro- 
bable, that  many  farmers  will  voluntarily  submit 
'^  tp  the  loss  of  nine  parts,  as  this  is  a  proceeding 
^  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  the 
^'  tenantry;  and  under  such  circumstances,  how 
''  is  the  rent  to  be  made  up  ?  It  is  possible  also, 
that  a  peculiarly  exorbitant  demand  for  compo- 
aitkm,  or  an  oppressive  mode  of  collecting  the 
^  'Ooniotithe  in  some  districts,  may  have  the  tenn 
*'  porary  effect  of  converting  tillage  to  pastuiM^ 
^  but  this  cannot  last  long.    The  grazier  mlMl 

•  Suffolk  Agricultural  Report|  IJfflp  p»  SS^y  note. 
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''  have  Mmw  for  fodder^  And  csom  for  Im  firimfy ; 
''  tile  former  he  will  pnrcfaue  with  diflBcidty,  and 
^*  the  latter  with  tinwillingnefli.  The  crqpe  whidl 
''  #ill  make  the  best  return  from  the  marfcct^  ui 
"  Are  abo  most  congienkd  to  the  soil^  will  geaendiy 
•^  bepifcferredV 

^  It  18  nndcbfilbre,  that,  As  WatfMr  are  at  prat 
^  Aent^  a^cUktlre  ii  dally  imjMrttfrin^ ;  and  HifcMi 
''  fore,  ihbogli  it  raflit  be  eiinftiMd  m  deiMiH 
*'  object  to  exonerate  lands  from  UdMa,  y«lft  mt/f 
"  be  dbabtM,  i«iielher  lltty  at«  M  gMil  ab^ob- 
''  alAcle  to  Ita^pMiMAenfil,  ai  soHMittiaa  Myia^ 
^  sented.  tf  a  fiiMer  diftnj^  hmdl  of  t#»  da- 
'^  acriptiohs,  onie  portion  tithed>te,  the  odaer  tat- 
''  etnpt  fiT>m  tithes,  it  is  naturd  to  nippoia  M 
'^  wiD  be  more  anxious  to  manare  diat  wUck^kA 
'^  return  hitai  the  entire  profits,  thaa  thsd  fnik 
''  which  he  is  to  receive  a  part  only  of  the  product. 
^'  He  pays  a  specific  sum  for  his  farm;  but  fitModwIiil 
^'  part  or  parcel  of  land^  the  money  accruea,  is  id- 
'^  different.  His  attention  will  be  directed  to  diil 
which^  in  the  least  given  compass,  and  with  tht 
least  expense,  will  render  the  hrgest  profits. 
''  But  cases  of  this  sort,  comparatively  rare  aad 
*'  few  in  number,  are  not  proper  instandfea  to 
^  argue  upon. 

^s  to  the  oligfection  of  carrying  the  pniBfM 
iien  tithes  are  taken  in  kind)  to  other  UuMb,  It 
ibviated,  if  the  manure  so  made  ia  proiieriy 
)lied.    The  profits,  arising  in  a  parish,  aft 

*  Glocester  Agricultural  Report,  ISOTf  p*  60. 
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^  expended  in  the  parish ;  and  whether  they  fer- 
'*  tifae  private  property,  or  parochial  glebe,  the 
^*  general  produce  if  equally  improved^  and  the 
•*  public  equally  benefited  ♦." 

**  It  is  surprising  say  some  county  reporters,  that 
'^  a  grievance  of  such  magnitude,  (the  payment  of 
''  tithes  in  kind,)  should  have  so  long  evaded  the 
*'  revision  and  regulation  of  the  l^slature,  and 
that  it  should  be  always  so  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Clergy,  there  being  no  wish  to  take  any 
thing  from  them,  but  to  render  a  feir  equivalent 
^  for  what  is  their  due,  and  iihich  diere  would  be 
''  little   difficulty  in   doing,  notwithstanding  the 
'*  many  objections  that   have  been  invented  to 
"  perplex  this  most  interesting  question  f ."     But 
the  charge  of  invention  may  with  greater  pro- 
priety and  justice  be  retorted  upon   those,  who 
invent  insidious  and  deceptive  statements  of  the 
effects  of  tithes,  that  they  may  have  some  ap- 
parent grounds  of  pretence  at  least,   in  caHing 
tithes  "  the  bane  of  agriculture  :**  though  from 
Their  own  account  of  the  rents  of  lands  in  North- 
umberland subject  to  tithes,  and  of  the  mode  in 
which  tithes  are  accounted  for  in  three  out  of  four 
methods  specified  by  them,  it  is  &irly  to  be  inferred, 
that  the  evil  effects  of  tithes  on  agriculture  in  that 
county,  exist  in  theory  alone ;  and  that  perhaps, 
in  -a  few  instances  only,  the  collection  of  tithes  id 
kind  may  have  drawn  a  greater  degree  of  attflft- 

*  Oxford  Agricultural  Report,  1809,  P-  ^* 

*!-  Northumberland  Agricultural  Report^  1805,  p.  179|  90, 
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tion  in  the  tithe-^holder^  and  thereby  have  giveii  a 
shade  of  complaint  against  the  influence  of  tithes, 
in  all  circumstances  and  situations.     But^ 
'^  If  tithes  are  a  check  to  agriculture  of  any  kind, 
it  must  be  to  that  which  is  most  expensive^  and 
whose  tithes  are  highest.     Both  these  particu- 
culars  take  place  in  the  culture  of  hops.     Their 
tithe  is  vastly  higher  than  that  of  corn^  and  the 
expense  of  raising  them  prodigiously  greater; 
'^  and^  what  is  fuller  to  our  pointy  this  expense  has 
more  rapidly  advanced  than  that  of  any  other ; 
it  having  experienced  not  only  the  common  in-* 
creased  price  of  labor^  of  manure,  and  of  parish 
rates^  (to  which  all  kinds  of  agriculture  are  sub- 
ject,) but  a  greater  increase  in   the  price  of 
poles^  and  in  additional  duty  upon  the  article 
**  itself*.     Here,  therefore,  or  no  where,  must  the 
pernicious  influence  of  tithes  be  manifest.     But 
how  the  fact  has  been,  we  are  not  left  to  general 
observation,  or  probable  conjecture,  but  we  see 
it  upon  record  for  almost  ninety  years  in  con- 
^'  tinued  uninterrupted  succession,   and  it  is  as 
follows.     The  annual  average  number  of  bags 
of  hops,   grown  in  this  kingdom   during   the 

21  years  ending  with  1731,  was 36,527 

Do 1752 50,752 

Do 1773 65,799 

Do 1794 77,195 
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^  In  Worcestershire  the  plantations  are  managed  at  £15 
per  acre;  in  Kent  and  Faniham  from  £20  to  £25^  and  some 
years  to  «£30  per  acre.  Randall's  State  of  the  Hop  PlaDta* 
lions,  1800, 
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We  here  behold  a  continual  and  amazing  ad- 
▼ance  in  onr  produce^  and  of  course^  in  onr  cul- 
'*  ture  of  hops.  Where  then  has  been  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  tithes  so  heavily  complained 
of?  How  have  they  checked  and  retarded  the 
progress  or  improvement  of  even  this  most  ex- 
pensive species  of  agriculture  ?  And^  if  not  of 
'^  this,  of  what  kind  can  they  have  done  so  ?  The 
^'  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  grain,  whether  of 
*^  wheat,  barley^  peas^  beans,  or  oats^  is  not  a  fifth 
**  part  so  great ;  that  of  grass  and  herbage^  scarcely 
a  twentieth ;  and  the  claims  of  the  tithe-man, 
meantime^  are  comparatively  trifling.  If  the 
^^  highest  tithes  have  not  checked  that  kind  of 
agriculture^  the  expense  of  which  is  greatest^  is 
there  common  sense  in  the  supposition^  that  they 
have  produced  that  effect^  where  both  tithe  and 
expense  are  so  much  less  *  i" 
It  is^  indeed^  too  ridiculous  and  nugatory  to  in- 

*  Howlett's  Influence  of  Tithes  upon  Agriculture,  I8OI9 
-p«  30.  This  increased  and  increasing  state  of  the  bop  plan- 
tations has  progressively  taken  place,  notwithstanding  the 
payment  of  tithe-hops  in  kind,  has  been  so  positively  insisted 
ou,  as  the  express  cause  of  grubbing  up  many  thonsand  acres 
of  hop  grounds.  And  that,  since  the  twenty-one  years'  ave- 
jage  endiBg  179-19  the  hop  plantations  have  probably  been 
much  extended,  appears  from  the  amount  of  the  duty  paid 
OD  hops  in  the  year  1815;  which  has  been  stated  in  the  pub* 
lie  papers,  at  i?«  15,441.  Ss.  4d.  This  sum,  at  Sd.  per  pounds 
or  35s.  per  bag  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  weight,  will 
^«e  123,169  bags,  as  the  growth  of  that  year,  which,  it  h 
copceived,  was  about  an  average  one« 
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AA,  ^SAntupfM  the  oppvMHOa  of  tidiM  ^  indi* 
Vidodsi .  or  opon  the  beneftil  infloenee  off  theor  on 
egricnltanl  pnnaita,  or  upon  the  evil  ooneeqaencet 
of  them  to  the  nttion  at  hurge^  when  we  cmnot 
fanre  avowed  seeing  our  imnnen,  nnder  the  in- 
cnaie  of  rent  and  ontgoingB^  ereiy  whera  riring 
into  opnleoce ;  extenti?e  and  expenarre  la^prove^ 
nenta  in  agricoltare  taking  place  in  every  past  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  prodace  of  onr  kadi  eon« 
tinnally  increaiin§^  in  4)uantity  and  qnaUty. 

''  During  the  present  reign,  at  leMt  3,fiOD/)00 
^  watB,  of  fvasle^  or  eonoMm  famd;  have  been  en- 
^  closed^  and  brought  into  tikh.  Of  Ihoae  local 
^  improvements^  there  were  1^591  Acts  of  CMia^ 
^  ment  passed^  fyr  dividing  common  Janda,  ftr 
^*  drainingwetlands^andfbr  enclosing  open  hods: 
^'  those  facts  atone  demonstrate^  that  the  United 
*'  Kingdom  has  been  much  improved  in  its  sur^ 
^  face^  during  the  last  thirty  years  ;  and,  conse- 
^'  quently,  is  much  more  valuable  as  a  collection 
^'  of  farms.  A  Board  of  Agriculture  was  mean* 
time  established ;  for  ascertaining  the  state  of 
husbandry  in  every  district ;  for  enei^zing  the 
^'  husbandmen ;  for  instructing  all  those  who  are 
''  connected  with  lands:  their  reports  evince  a 
very  improving  agriculture  every  where  within 
the  kingdom ;  and  a  very  active  spirit  of  im- 
provement, upon  better  principles^  appears  to 
^  have  gone  forth,  in  all  parts  of  our  country: 
^  hence,  by  a  necessary  progress^  the  body  of  the 
'*  people^  either  as  land-ownerS;,  or  occupiers^  h^ 
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came  more  skilful^  more  epterprising,  and  move 
opulent:  of  consequence  there  was  more  land 
*^  euUivatedi  with  more  knowlege^  and  more  ca- 
^  pital ;  so  that  from  more  cultivation,  more  skill 
^'  and  more  capital^  thus  employed  in  agriculture, 
'^  there  were  more  of  the  products  of  land  brought, 
^-  every  seaspn,  to  market,  from  an  improved  hu4- 
^  bandry,  at  home.  But,  since  the  demands  of 
'^  war  have  ceased,  the  prices  of  those  products 
^'  have  fallen :  this  is  a  natural  consequence ;  m 
^^  price  is  always  settled  by  the  vibrations  of  supply, 
'^  and  demand ;  the  supply  being  greater,  and  the 
'^  demand  less,  the  prices  must  necessarily  be  less. 
^  Outcries  have  arisen  in  tbe  country,  as  if  our 
whole  agriculture  were  ruined.  Those  outcries 
merely  arise^  from  the  mutual  complaints  of 
*^  landlord  and  tenant ;  of  those  landlords  and  te- 
'^  nants,  who  entered  into  improvident  contracts 
^^  during  the  war :  there  is  neither  outcry,  nor 
complaint  in  those  districts,  where  the  landlords 
did  not  raise  their  rents^  during  the  war,  when 
it  was  idly  supposed  that  rents  would  rise^  with- 
^  out  limitation.  It  does  not,  however,  belong  to 
^^  my  inquiry,  to  enter  within  the  verge  of  those 
*'  outcries  and  complaints.  I  have  demonstrated 
^^  what  I  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  United 
''  Kingdom  is  indnitely  better  improved  than  it 
^'  ever  was  before :  and  of  consequence  would  sell 
^  for  more  :  that  the  lands  are  every  where  culti* 
<<  vated  with  more  skill  and  capital,  with  more  en- 
^^  terprise  and  labor:  and  of  consequence  must 
^*  produce  much  more  than  they  ever  did  before  ; 
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^i  itk  thiu  apporenlf  duitoaragrirallnnhMpM^ 
'^  pcffed  grendy  during  those  kmg  WBrs*.**  - 

In  rapport  abo  cS  the  wonderfUl  impromDenC 

-^  this  kingdoni  in  all  respects,  it  may  be  atsled^ 

.that,  from  the  oontroversy  to  which  the  dtscosMa 

•4rf.  the  Ballion  Question  in  181 1  gave  rise,  mch 

important  informatioh  cm  varians  ra^eds  of  poV* 

4iGal  finance,  economy,  Ac.,  was  elicited- by  the 

disquintions  of  the  several  disputants.    Amongst 

•4ithers,  the  then  hitherto  unltnown  advantage  off  an 

inconvertible  circukting  medium  appemred  to  be 

firmly  eslaUished ;  and  that  this  ineonvertiUe  df- 

eukting  medium,  resulting  from  the  Bank  restrict 

*tion  act,  (originally  regarded  with  the  utmost  Isr- 

Tor  and  dismay,  and  as  he  unavoidable  feie-nBl^ 

tier  of  nationd  bankruptcy,)  had  been  the  great 

mean  of  enabling  this  country  to  carry  on,  year 

after  year,  a  war  of  immense  expense,  such  as  had 

never  been  before  <  xperienced  in  the  annals  of  the 

world.     And  it  was  observed  a  few  years  after  the 

operation  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  that ''  ^  since 

^  metallic  money  had  ceased  to  be  common,  we 

*  have  passed  triumphantly  through  difficulties 
*'  ^  and  dangers  of  unprecedented  magnitude;  and 

*  the  increase  in  commerce,  manutactures,  agri- 
'  culture,  with  all  their  relative  addenda  of  ship- 

'^  ^  ping>  machinery,  canals,  roads,  bridges,  &c., 
"  *  is  equally  beyond  all  precedent  From  which 
*^  '  we  may  infer  confidently^  that  paper  credit  has 
^'  '  not  produced  the  ruinous  effects^  which  theo- 

♦  Chalmers's  Slate  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  f  eaco 
9f  Pari  I,  November  20»  1815. 
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^  ^  rists  pro^osticated/  "  (Guineas  an  nnnecessary 
incumbrance^  Sec,  p.  103.)  ^'  If  this  cauid  with 
'^  truth  be  asserted  in  1803,  how  much  more 
^*  striking  must  the  same  truth  be  esteemed  in 
*'  1813  *?'• 

But^  though  thus  upon  inquiry  into  the  causes 
usually  assigned  in  justification  of  it^  there  exist  no 
necessity  for  any  alteration  in  the  present  system 
of  paying  Tithes  in  kind^  nevertheless,  it  is  urged, 
that  an  Abolition  or  some  Commutation  of  Tithes 
is  unavoidable^  being  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the 
Nation. 

And,  what  is  this  Voice  of  the  Nation  ?  And^  who 
are  the  persons  thus  emphatically  stiled^  the  Nation  ? 
If  we  attend  to  this  voice  of  the  nation,  which  too 
frequently  means  only  the  clamors  of  the  ignorant 
and  profligate  disturbers  of  human  society,  (amongst 
whom,  however,  all  opponents  of  the  present  Tithe 
system  are  not  indiscriminately  ranked,  as  undoubt- 
edly some  of  them  are  good  and  well  meaning 
men,)  we  must  not  only  abolish  Tithes,  but  we 
must  root  up  the  foundation  of  every  other  institu- 
tion, however  sanctioned  by  the  wisdom  and  happy 
experience  of  past  ages,  and  new  model  every  in- 
ternal and  external  branch  of  our  national  polity, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical. 

The  asserted  clamors  or  voice  of  the  nation  in 
respect  to  Tithes,  have  been  shewn  to  be  void  of 
foundation.  Whatever  garb,  therefor^,  th^y  may 
put  on,  we  may  be  assured,  that  they  are  not  ema« 

^  Annals  of  A^ricqliurey  yuL  xWu  f*  192^ 


99*      OHiheMe9im^0fmMomm, 

mtirat  from  the  pave  spirit  of  wuMtgmteii 
triotisBH :  indked^  they  come  in  io  qveitiimaUb  a 
•hape^  that  we  can  scarcdy  avoid  aiGrihing  them, 
eithCT  to  the  artifices  of  the  interested^  er  to  de^ 
and  hostile  designs  against  the  establishment.  And, 
perhaps^  had  it  not  been  for  the  faistitntion  of  the 
Board  of  Agricultare,  nnder  whose  wing  the  av« 
thors  and  propagators  of  these  damon  haTe  pnk 
ramed  to  shelter  themselves^  they  wooid  not  have 
ventored  to  have  lifted  np  their  voice  so  mach  on 
high,  or  to  have  assnmed  the  distingmshed  pn« 
eminence  of  being  considered  as  the  voice  of  iha 
natUMi.;  For,  from  the  very  estaUidHsent  dt  the 
Board  of  Agricnttnre,  it  is  well  known  that  aonaf 
virionary  and  interested  men  have  impatiently  et* 
petted  the  realising  of  their  waking  dreaoM,  and 
flattered  themselves^  that^  through  the  ezertioas 
and  influence  of  that  Board,  a  total  Abolition  of 
Tithes,  in  all  respects  agreeable  to  their  wishei!, 
would  eventually  and  speedily  take  place. 

''  The  recent  Surveys  of  our  Counties,  pro- 
^'  jected  with  a  view  of  improving  the  Agriculture 
'^  of  our  island,  but  executed  by  men,  heady,  ig- 
*'  norant,  and  rash,  are  threatening  to  plunge  as 
^*  all  into  a  wild  sea  of  innovations.  In  the  nar- 
^'  rowness  of  their  souls,  and  the  darkness  of  their 
^  ignorance  these  men  attend  only  to  a  single 
^  point,  and  ^ve  up  every  thing  for  the  sake  of 
^  this.  They  accordingly  set  up  their  cry  against 
^^  Tithes  as  the  grand  bar  to  all  agricultural  im« 
**  provements.  And  the  Committee  of  Dissenters 
^  in  St.  Martin'6-lane,  who  know  Tithe  to  form  a 
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^  principal  part  of  that  provision  for  the  Clei^^ 
at  which  they  have  lon|^  cast  an  envious  eye^  of 
by  which  the  Clergy  are  supported  in  their  war « 
^  fare  against  heresy^  unite  heartily  with  quen  thai 
^'  mean  no  hafni  to  the  church  perhaps^  none  t9 
'^  religion  probably^  but  are  madly  pursuing  agrii 
'^  cultural  improvement  at  the  expense  of  all  pror 
f  hity^  all  propriety^  all  religion  in  the  landV 
•  It  will^  therefore,  wcA  become  the  Botupd  of 
Agriculture,  in  contradietJoo  to.  any  supposed  colr 
iosive  connection  with  the  damors  and  practices  of 
ppeculative and  interestedmen,  and  for  the  presort 
sration  of  the  nespect  due  ualo  i£  as  a  national  iosttr 
tationof  poiitical.'eeonomy/.andwitfioiit  which  it 
can  never  hope  to  icairy  intor  effect  die  poivianeiit 
improvement  and  .e^ctension^  iif  .  the  national  agrir 
culture,  to  consider,  whether  tome  ^mrtft  of  its  past 
conduct  may  not  have  'given  ripe  lo  suspicions  re- 
lative to  alterations  in  tithes andotiifir  landed  pro- 
fmrty,  which  are  unfavorable  to  ita  honor  and  Wr 
togrity  as  a  PaUic  Bovd,  and  may  eventrndly^ 
jperhaps,  prevent  that  essential  benefit  which 
asight  otherwise  have  resulted  from  its  establish* 
"■lent. 

In  (he  formation  of  the  first  sketches  of  the  County 
Agricultural  Reports,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of,  and 
dispersed  by  the  Board  of  Agricultnre,  the  several 
Surveyors  weise  left  at  Kberty  to  note  down  such  in* 
formation  and  remarks  on  all  rdevant  sulgectc, 

0 

^  Anti. JacduD  fteview,  yol.  vi,  p.  $0* 


tit  were  dictated  by  their  knowlege^'  jadgnwiC 
tad  observation ;  bat  in  the  Agricultaral  Rej^irtl 
of  each  County,  they  are  confined  to  an  exptteat 
form  of  compilation,  and  are  obliged  to  'ghffl 
t^iniont  upon  subjects  which  they  might  wish  ta 
amid^  or  upon  which  they  might  not  think  ttenr^ 
gelves  competent  to  decide.  •  .   * 

In  consequence  of  this  regubtion,  nearly  a  fawth 
jpart  of  the  writers  of*those  first  sketches,  are  oom- 
pelled  to  appropriate  a  chapter  to  the  conaidcstf^- 
tion  of  tithes,  if  not  absolutely  to  point  them  ett 
as  an  obstadfe  to  agricultural  improTemealr; 
though  these  writers  had  originally  either  dadined 
mentioning  them,  or  slightly  noticed  them^  and 
in  some  instances  spoken  in  .fevorable  tanas  of 
tilhe-holders  in  general.  And,  at  the  aameliBse 
that  these  first  sketches  or  rqx>rts  are  thus  ie» 
modelled  and  re-published  under  the  plan  and 
sanction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture^  it  is  pre* 
tended  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ^^  does  not 

consider  itself  as  responsible  for  any  fact  or  ob-> 

servation  therein  contained :"  so  that  the  Agri* 
cultural  Reports  (leaving  the  reconcilement  of  the 
paradox  to  the  honorable  Board  itself,)  are  re- 
published with  and  without  its  approbation  and  au- 
thority *. 

Thus,  in  the  first  sketches  of  the  Middlesex,  So^ 
merset,  Norfolk,  and  Nottingham  Reports,  the 
Surveyors  had  been  wholly  silent  on  the  subject  of 

•  See  note,  p%  345. 
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tithes.  But  in  the  Agriculturd  Report  fw  Mid- 
dlesex *,  the  subject  is  taken  up  (by  a  new  Sur« 
veyor^  the  old  one^  perhaps^  not  having  been  'SO 
pliant  and  accommodating^)  with  such  unseemly 
warmth^  invidious  invective^  and  raking  up  of  old 
stories^  as^  in  the  opinion  of  candid  and  dispas«: 
aionate  men^  must  wholly  disqualify  him  from 
jttcfging  of  the  actual  operation  of  tithes  in  kind 
upon  our  agriculture^  whatever  may  be  his  imagi<* 
nary  merit  in  otiier  branches  of  political  economy. 
On  the  contrary^  in  the  Agricultural  Report  for 
Somerset^  the  original  Surveyor,  though  he  begs 
leave  to  wave  the  discussion  of  the  difficult,  though 
important,  subject  of  tithes,  says,  that,  ''  in  re*- 
spect  to  their  influence  on  the  agriculture  of 
this  district,  (the  north-east  part  of  the  county,) 
''  1  see  but  little  to  complain  of :  both  the  Clergy 
f'  and  Lay'-impropriators  have  been  so  moderate 

*  This  work  has  been  quoted  with  approbation.  Bat,  ac« 
carding  to  statements  (apparently  very  accurate,)  iu  Dr. 
Beeke's  Observations,  it  is  roost  notoriously  incorrect  in  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  our  internal  economy.  And, 
if  its  credit  be  thus  impeachable  in  points  of  the  first  con- 
aequence,  surely  it  is  not  judging  unfairly  of  the  whole 
worky  at  least  to  doubt  its  credibility  in  other  respects ;  and 
to  question  the  moral  and  justifiable  tendency  of  some  pai^ 
(icular  passages  in  it*  In  a  copious  review  of  the  chapter  on 
tithes,  the  author  is  charged  with  petulance,  folly,  igno- 
rancCf  misrepresentation,  abuse  and  malice ;  and  the  case^ 
of  oppression  (as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them,)  cited  by  him 
in  relation  to  tithes  and  the  collections  of  them,  are  shewn 
to  do  honor  to  the  Clergy,  and  to  reflect  disgrace  on  their 
abuser.    Anti-Jacobin  Review,  vol.  vi.  p«  89. 
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*f  IB  their  demiid^  ana,  m^iwtlit  Ikli^agMtol 
'^  to  8D  raaiomUrii  ocMipMtiM,  'llittC  tkte  pioglifltt 
^  of  imprtiveiMnt  tea  reoeited  bttC  liill«  lehetitiM 
•*  tim  aceoanf*/'    So,  mpfm,  in  the  AgrienhiiHt 
Report  for  Noffcrik,  (a  oMnfy  «iort  hi^Mf  «ntf 
expeniively  eultiviited,  and,  in  proportioti  in  ili 
MM,  productive  perhaps  of  a  §prtater  qnantiQ^  of 
Oom  than  any  other  connty  in  the  kingihM,)  die 
original  Sunreyor  etptenes  hiOMelf  grei^  to  the 
credit  of  the  Clergy  and  Lay-impropriatoin,  ind 
atates  very  ohviow  remont  for  ascribing  the  cantoi 
of  «MMt  tithe  dispntes  to  the  hmd-oecajrilefn,  ami 
that  it  is  foUy  and  injustice  to  malce  Ihrmua  W 
fieve  they  shoald  have  their  knd  cheaper.  If  Ifeef 
could  get  rid  of  tithes,  and  that,  though  tiAdl 
may  be  a  discouragement  to  new  imprawtfMMi, 
he  doubted  whether,  in  order  '^  to  a  total  4aSak€^ 
tion  of  tithes,  it  would  not  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  settle  such  a  proper  equivalent  as  should 
keep  pace  with  the  times  f ."    And,  again,  in  a 
similar  strain  of  credit  to  the  Clergy  and  Lay-im- 
propriators,  in  the  Agricultural  Report  for  Not- 
tingham, the  original  Surveyor,  perhaps,  too  in- 
dependent in  principle  and  situation  to  disgniss 
or  be  overawed  in  his  sentiments,  says,  in  two  dif* 
ferent  places,  ''  Tithes  are  in  many  places  taken 
in  kind,  but  are  more  frequently  compounded 
for,  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  they  could  be  va- 
lued by  any  Surveyor/*    And,  afterwards,  in 

•  Somereet  Agricultural  Report,  17  SIT  %  p.  35. 

t  Noifolk  Agricultural  Report,  by  Kent,  179$i  p.  154. 
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floating  actual  facts^  and  the  almost  ceftaih  cottse" 
qa^nces  of  any  coaipehsation  £br  tithes,  be  adds^ 
^  Sonne  peraons  haye  considered  tithes  as  a  great 
^  obstacle  to  iinpxovement^  and  a  kw  to  compel  a 
f  general  coinpehisation  for  them^  as  a  money  oit 
^  oom-reiit,  As  a  remedy.  I  must^  however,  beg; 
^  to  offer  my  doabts  als  to  the  propriety  or  the  ef* 
^  ficacy  of  it.  The  right  of  tithes  in  the  Cietgy 
^  or  Lay-impropriators  is  as  math  fixed  and 
''  guarded  by  law  as  any  other  property ;  and, 
*  consequently,  no  alteration  should  be  attempted 
'^  against  their  inclination,  but  for  very  o^nt 
^  reasons  indeed.  It  must  be  allowed>  that  the 
''  taking  tithe  in  kind  tends  to  empoverish  the 
^'  lands  of  those  who  pay  it,  by  depriving  them 
*'  of  so  much  straw  for  manure,  whilst  it  enriches 
''  those  of  the  Rector,  or  Impropriator,  or  their 
^^  lessee.  It  may,  likewise,  sometimes  discourage 
the  growing  of  some  particular  valuable  crops, 
though  in  that  case  the  Rector  will  generally 
''  find  it  his  interest  to  come  to  a  composition. 
*'  The  Legislature  has,  indeed,  interfered ;  and, 
''  for  the  encouragement  of  valuable  crops,  fixed 
''  a  certain  sum  in  lieu  of  tithes,  as  in  the  case  of 
"  madder  *.  But  what  weighs  most  with  me^  is^ 
''  that  in  this,  and,  I  believe,  in  most  other 
''  counties,  more  tithes  are  paid  by  composition 

*  By  two  successive  acts  of  Parliament,  for  terms  of 
fourteen  years  each ;  and  the  last  of  wbicli  has  been  expired 
above  thirty  years  ago.  The  tithe  of  madder  is  now  payable 
in  kind. 
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400      On  the  ifnes^ibf  of  an  JhoUtian, 

"  than  in  kind.  The  Compositions^  from  the 
'^  desire  of  Clergymen  to  live  well  with  their  pa« 
^  rishioners^  and  partly  perhaps  from  habit^  are 
^^  much  lower  than  the  real  value  of  the  tithe.  If 
therefore  a  general  compensation  is  to  be  fixed 
by  law^  which  must  necessarily  be  by  under*' 
''  standing  persons  upon  oath,  I  apprehend  much 
the  greater  part  of  the  occupiers  would^  instead 
of  being  relieved,  find  themselves  charged  with 
'^  a  much  heavier  expense  than  before ;  and^  con<« 
''  sequently,  instead  of  a  general  satisfiiction^  a 
'*  general  complaint  would  ensue  *." 

The  moderation  of  the  titheholders^  with  few 
exceptions,  and  more  especially  of  the  parochial 
Clergy,  in  their  compositions  for  tithes,  is  suffix 
ciently  evidenced  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Reports.  In  seventeen  of 
them,  the  average  amount  of  composition  for  great 
and  small  tithes,  as  far  as  the  same  can  probably 
be  ascertained,  appears  to  be  almost  4s  f .  by  the 
acre  or  the  pound  rent :  for  in  some  of  the  re- 
ported estimates,  the  composition  is  stated  by  the 
acre,  and  in  others  by  the  pound  rent.  Whichever 
composition  is  admitted,  it  affords  ample  testimony, 
that  the  influence  of  tithes  in  those  counties  can* 
not  be  truly  regarded,  as  any  check  on  agriculture, 
or  as  any  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  culti- 
vated, half-cultivated,  or  uncultivated  lands.     In 

♦  Nottingham  Agricultural  Report,  1798,  p.  15. 

t  The  amount  of  these  reported  average  estimates,  is 
however  rendered  doubtful,  when  compared  with  the  grosj 
receipts  from  tithes  before  given. 


or  C&mmuiation  of  l^theM.  4Q1 

respect  to  many  other  counties^  the  Reporters 
represent  the  composition  for  tithes  as  extremely 
easy,  though  without  mentioning^  its  rate  by  the 
acre  or  by  the  pound  rent;  and  also  that  the 
Clergy  universally  compound  for  their  tithes^  uit- 
less  compelled^  by  a  principle  of  justice  to  them- 
selves^ to  collect  diem  in  kind« 

The  following  extracts  from  twenty-six  County 
Reports^  including  those  of  Somerset  and  Not- 
tingham already  quoted,  shew  the  actual  state  of 
composition  for  tithe^  over  considerably  more  than 
one  half  of  England^  (not  including  Wales ;)  and 
comprehending  almost  wholly  the  com  districts; 
are  sufficiently  demonstrative  of  the  fair  and  mo- 
derate conduct  of  the  titheholders^  generally  speak- 
ings in  compounding  for  their  property.  And 
from  these  extracts^  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  in- 
fer^  that  a  similar  state  of  composition  and  con- 
duct in  the  titheholders^  would  be  found  to  actually 
prevail  in  all  the  other  counties,  notwithstanding 
the  ill-founded  and  violent  philippics  of  some  of 
the  Reporters ;  whose  sentiments  have  been  long 
known^  and  recorded  as  hostile  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree to  the  interest  of  the  titheholders. 

'^  In  the  uninclosed  parishes^  the  compositions 
for  tithes  vary  from  28.  6d.  to  5s.  per  acre  *.** 

**  The  average  of  vicarial  tithes'  compositions 
^  does  not  exceed  Is.  3d.  in  the  pound,  nor  great 
'^  tithes  58.  From  minute  investigation,  not  one 
^'  Rector  in  ten  takes  his  tithes  in  kind;  and  I 


«  Bedford  Agricultural  Report^  1803,  p.  35, 
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^^  hea^d  of  only  one  or  two  Vicari^  -who  did  »j  tod 
*'  probably  tkey  wer^  driven  to  this  meMiire  by 
'^  the  stubborn  opposition  of  their  pari^ion^rs  */' 
*  ^'  The  parifihee^  subject  to  tithes  in  kjad^  mn 
^1)4;  of  which  it  does  not  appear  that  viOK 
*^  than  one  is  tithed  in  kind.  Tlie  metho4  of  payr 
'^  ing  by  composition  is  general^  and  that  Qompft- 
^'  sition  fiur  tod  moderate."  ^^  The  composiikni  for 
tithes  is  generaUy  such  throtighout  the  ooiipty^ 
as  to  make  them  by  no  means  j^rievqus  io  th^ 
fitnners :  it  is^  as  was  said  before^  fiiir  and 
^'  moder^e/'    ''  In  genen^^  the  average  is  4s.  6d- 

'*  The  small  tithes  which  comprize  fdl  titb^egbi^ 
^^  prpduee^  except  com^  are  in  4i9  haqds  pf  th^ 
^'  Clergy,  who  in  general  compound  H  Is.  of 
ff  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound  of  the  rent,  for  vip^ngisf ; 

f'  and  for  rectories,  where  the  great  iithes  akp 
^^  belong  to  the  Clergyman,  from  3s.  6d.  tp  3s.  6d. 
^^  in  the  pound.  In  general  it  may  be  observed, 
^^  they  are  compounded  for  on  very  moderatf 
'^  terms,  when  held  by  the  Clergy ;  when  held  by 
'^  a  layman,  they  are  sometimes  taken  in  kind/ 
^'  but  generally  valued,  and  agreed  for  in  the  fieU, 
•'  about  the  time  of  harvest  J." 

''  In  no  part  of  England  can  the  question  of 
''  tithes  be  agitated  with  a  less  colourable  pretext, 
than  generally  in  the  county  of  Devon :  soros 
few  nistances  of  tyranny  and  extortioii  have 

•  Uarks   Agricultural  Report,  1809,  ?•  91- 

t  Bucks  Agricultural  Report,  1810,  p.  72,  79,  81. 

I  Cornwall  Agricultural  Report,  1811,  p,  3C?. 
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"  occnrred  witiiin  this  district;  \ml  these  were 
•  exercised  by  the  tithe-proctors,  or  other  per- 
^'  SODS  renting^  the  great  tithes  from  the  Church 
"  of  Exeter^  or  in  the  hands  of  ky-impropriators. 
^  The  general  commutation  received  by  the 
^*  Clergy  throughout  this  (first)  district  for  great 
'*  and  small  tithes^  is  about  28.  6d.  in  the  po«nd 
^  on  the  reserved  rent,  including  the  parochial 
^*  disbursements;  or  about  %.  in  the  pound  on 
•*  the  reserved  rent  alone.  When  the  great  and 
^  small  tithes  are  separate,  and  in  different  hands^ 
''  the  Rector  is  generally  contented  t¥ith  2s.  in 
^'  the  pound  on  the  reserved  rent ;  and  for  such 
^  of  the  vicarial  tithes  as  may  not  be  covered  by  a 
'^^  modus,  a  just  and  reasonable  commutation  is 
^'  usually  paid.**  Again,  *'  on  the  subject  of 
'^  tithes,  it  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction/ that  the 
''  author  of  this  Report  has  it  so  fully  in  his  power 
*'  to  bear  testimony  to  the  liberality  and  modera- 
*•  lion  of  the  Clergy  generally  through  this 
''  county ;  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to  urge,  that 
^  lis.  6d.  or  3b.  in  the  pound  rent  is  an  high  com- 
*'  mutation  for  the  great  and  small  tithes  of  a 
"  county  so  large ;  a  proportion  of  the  enclosed^ 
^  cidtivated,  and  rented  lands  of  which  is  subject 
•*  to  a  convertible  system,  and  consequently  tq  be 
**  alternately  cropped  with  com:  and  there  are 
'*  but  few  of  the  Clergy  in  the  county,  that  exact 
''  or  demand  a  commutation  beyond  the  latter 


''  sum  ♦/• 


*  DeTon  Agricultural  R^ort^  1808,  p.  102,  428« 
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"  The  average  amount  of  lithes,  on  arable, 
"  pasture  and  meadow  land,  may  be  estimated  at 
"  38.  6d.  per  acre ;  that  of  commons  at  8d. ; 
"  open  downs  at  4d. ;  and  heaths  at  Id.  per 
"  acre*." 

"  General  average  of  fifty -six  notes,  48.  9d.  per 
"  acre  for  great  and  small  tithes  f." 

"  In  this  county,  the  instances  of  tilhe  being 
"  taken  in  kind,  are  not  numerous,  at  least  among 
"  the  Clerg^y;  and  compositions  are  moderate.  In 
"  few  cases,  does  the  demand  exceed  6s.  or7»L 
"  per  acre  for  the  produce  of  arable  land ;  or 
"  2s.  6d.  in  llie  pound  on  the  rack  rent  of  pas- 
"  ture  and  meadow.  Such  a  demand  cannot  be 
*'  deemed  inequitable ;  and  it  is  a  justice  due  to 
"  the  occupiei's  to  obser\e,  that  it  is  generally 
"  submitted  to  without  reluctance  |." 

"  Composition  for  great  and  small  tithes^  nearij 
"  5s.  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack  rent  $." 

"  Most  of  the  lands  are  subject  to  the  paymoit 
"  of  tithes,  and  they  are  collected  in  kind  in  vtsj 
"  few  instances.  The  aveAge  composition  in  liea 
"  of  them,  varies  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  for  erory 
*'  pound  of  money  paid  in  rent  ||." 

"  No  instances  of  tithes  taken  in  kind,  tiuongli- 
"  out  the  county.  Average  of  compositiMM,  ia 
**  thirty  instances,  'Ss.  b^d.  per  .acre  IT." 

*  Dorset  Agricultural  Report,  1813,  p.  96. 
4  Essex  Agricultural  Report,  IS07,  vol.  i.  p,  80. 
I  Gloucf^ster  Agricultural  Report,  1607,  p.  61. 
(  HauU  Agricultural  Report,  1810,  p.  90. 
H  Hereford  Agricultural  Report,  1805,  p.  36, 
1  Hertford  Agricultursl  Report,  1804,  p.  30,31^ 
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Average  of  composition  for  gpreat  and  small 
tithes^  in  eleven  instances^  3s.  7d.  per  acre. 
About  half  the  county  tithe  free  *.'* 

Average  estimate  of  tithes  in  the  county  oii 
^  luids  from  21  to  35s.  per  acre^  4s.  8d.  per  acre. 
*'  Sir  Joseph  Banks  paid  about .  Is.  7d.  per  acre 
*'  for  his  tithes  in  the  Vicarages  of  Holbeach^ 
f^  Whaplode  and  Moulton ;  and  under  3s.  for  his 
*'  tithes  in  the  Rectory  of  Fleet  f/' 
;    ''  Tithes  are  mostly  commuted.     Few  Clergy- 

y  men  will  find  it  their  advantage  to  gather  tithes 
in  kind^  if  they  can  ubuiin  no<k»iy  *Ko  v^lue  in 
money  from  the  fanner ;  and  it  is  equally  his  in* 
terest  to  pay  in  money^  if  be  finds  he  can  do  so 
on  fiiir  terms  |/' 

General  average  of  tithe  composition^  4s.  9d. 

''  per  acre  §." 

Tithes  3s.  to  Ss.  6d.  per  acre  over  the  whole 
open-field  farm.  Instances  of  oppression  of  the 
Clergy  very  rare  in  this  county  ||." 
''  Two  thousand  acres  of  corn  tithes  let  at  4s. 
per  acre.  Commutation  or  composition  of  arable 
land^  when  fturly  let^  one-quarter  of  the  rent. 
Tithe  at  Bampton  taken  in  kind;  when  com- 
pounded^ 3s.  per  acre  for  aruble^  and  2s.  for 
grass.    They  were  offered  for  3s.  8d.,  and  re- 

*  Huptingdon  Agricultural  Report,  1811>  p.  42. 
+  Lincoln  Agricultural  Report,  1790,  p.  55. 

I  Monmouth  Agricultural  Report,  1812,  p*  127* 
(  Norfolk  Agricultural  Report,  by  A,  Youug,  1804,  p*  41» 

II  Northampton  Agriqultural  Report;  1809,  p«  ^i* 
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^  fiMMd  by  the  fitmcn^  wh9  are  rartif  tio  iim- 
'^  jnren:  for  4s.  were  given  togadier  V 

"^  Very  litde  tithe  it  gatheie A  Theaiwgerf 
f '  compositioas  for  tithes  in  this  ooiuity^  does  not 
^^  perimps  exceed  the  titfie  of  Ihe  ren^  or  ft. 
^  in  the  poondL  A  few  extreme  ense«  nugr  be 
*^  pointed  ont ;  nnd  such  instmccs  will  be  UMktd 
^  of:  but,  ngain,  there  are  other  instances  bdow 
^'  the  average  inentioaedf /^ 

^*  Thqre  is  as  great  ntfiety  in  the  eiicwnstnncel 
««  attending  tithes  in  thb  oottnty^  as  hi  vmemI  «i«^^ 
^  diabwta  in  fhm  kins^Kmi.  'I  hey  are  galker«d  ia 
''  kind  by  some ;  and  the  coaqposilions  mlmilteJ 
^  by  othon^  niry  in  prepovtion  to  the  Hberriil^ 
^  and  situation  in  life^  of  the  possessors.  Is  flie 
^  nnsB  they  mnst  eertairty  be  eonsideted  as  fit- 
^  vorable  to  the  occupier^  and  to  do  eredBt  to  the 
^  moderation  and  feelings  of  the  gentlemen^  who, 
having  the  power  to  require  what  would  be  a 
very  heavy  payment  from  the  farmer,  content 
^'  themselves  with  compositions  under  the  resl 
vahie.  They  are  in  some  parishes  by  the  acre, 
and  in  others  by  the  pound  of  rent.  Mr.  Net- 
fields  of  Wickhambrook^  informs  me^  that  for 
serenty-five  years^  they  Imve  been  invarkMy  A. 
^  an  acre  for  com^  when  a  fwe-crop ;  2s.  the  after- 
"  crop ;  and  lid.  an  acre  for  hay.''  A  note  says^ 
^  The  present  mode  of  the  payment  of  tithes^  is  as 

«  OifiDtd  Agricsltaral  Rspiirl,  1S09,  ^  99- 
i  Salop  AgrieQltursl  Rsporti  tl0S»  f.  I2S» 
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KMefiable  M  6lij«ctiMif  iii  tYni  coxvMf,  as  itf  Aiost 
parte  of  the  khigdom^  as  thef  are  geheitify  com- 
ponmfed  for  at  a  very  reasoni^Ie  rtite  ^" 
'*  The  tithes  in  thiv  connty^  in'  most  caseft  are 
paid  by  a  composition^  which  19  geldom  ratetf  at 
its  full  value;  6;  7,  6r  8s.  pef  aci»e  Arf  ancble 
land;  forming  the  usual  cdmpositibn  f . 
^  The  formers'  complaints  anS  m6re  getitttdly 
^*  directed  against  the  lay-impropriatbt%  thatt  the 
'^  Clei^,  the  formier  bemg  more  ri^rf  in'  thtiir  ex- 
"  action,  than  the  latter  J." 

*'  Tithes,  in  this  county,  are  for  the  AosC  part 
**  due  in  kind.  There  are  feNVparish«,  Wherdtftey 
•*  have  beto  extinguished  by  endbiMreS;  stiflfe^r, 
^'  trtiter6  any  modus  exists.  Ab  very  Mid  df  the 
**  arai)fe  land  here,  is  convertible  to  good  meadow, 
***  the  tithe  owners  have  in  most  Enclifeure-Acts, 
''  suffered  the  tithes  to  rettiain  undffisdtea*tlieitft)y. 
*'  Ttie  disptiies  rei^pectlii^  tittieir,  todMubsih  fieu 
**  of  tithes,  of  which  commoti  report  lias  rttid'  so 
"  much  in  former  days,  are  now  but  little  known 
'•  in  thifif  district:  Farmiers  have  begun  txi  see  the 
*•  vttlue  of  them,  and  Clergymen  have  had  confi- 
'^'dence  in  profe^ioiial  meti,  to  let  thetti  fof  mo- 
•'dertrte  terms  of  years  to  their'neighbourt:  There 
*'  Mt  numerbus  instisniees  of  parishes  in  Sodth- 
*'' Wilts,  i*here  cfvety  oceujiier  of  lahdd  reiitaf  his 
•*  own  tithes  df  the  Clcrgyittan  oi*  impropriator. 
**  A  mutual  regard  to  their  own  interest  has  ef- 

♦  Suflblk  Agrieultiira^  Report,  IT'S?,  p*  17. 
+  Surry  Agricultural  Report,  ISO9,  p.  94. 
}  Warwick  Agri  cultural  Report,  1813|  p»  37. 
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^*  fected  this  desirable  object ;  and  the  same  prin* 
ciple  is  likely  to  maintain  it.     The  composition 
paid  for  this  property^  is  here  usually  fixed  about 
once  in  seven  years,  or  of  toner  if  there  be  a  new 
Rector.  The  great  tithes  of  a  considerable  part 
"  of  South- Wilts  are  in  lay-hands ;  in  most  in- 
*^  stances  let  to  the  occupiers  of  the  respective 
^^  farms;    in  some  to  a  tithe-proctor^  who  takes 
'^  the  whole  parish  in  kind.     It  has  been  often 
^*  noticed,  and  particularly  by  the  Clergy,  that 
'^  laymen    take  up  tithes  more  than  churchmen. 
*'  The  fact  is  admitted;  but  the  obvious  reason 
*^  should  accompany  the  assertions.     Smaiir  tithes 
^'  require  much  trouble  in  collecti^^,  and  breed 
^'  much   ill-will  in  a  village,  particularly  where 
*'  the  produce  of  the  yard  is  taken  from  the  fiurmer's 
^^  mfe.     Great  tithes  are  collected  in  this  district 
**  with  peculiar  ease,  from  the  open  state  of  the 
**  corn-fields,  and  the  firmness  of  the  soil  to  bear 
^*  wheels  at  harvest.     The  interest  of  the  farmer 
**  induces  him  to  pay  an  handsome  price  for  part 
"  of  his  neighbour's  crop,  which  is  thus  brought 
'*  to  his  barn  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  from  which 
f*  he  is  enabled  to  increase  his  own  produce  by  an 
"  extraordinary  quantity  of  manure;  whilst  the 
•'  game  natural  motive  directs  the  Clergyman  to 
*'  get  rid  of  those  difficulties  which  attach  to  a  part 
"  of  his  dues ;  and  if  possible  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  his  parish.     A  resident  Clergyman  wants  but 
few  of  the  productions  of  land.     It  is  customary 
"  to  reserve  a  quantity  of  stmw  for  his  stables  from 
t*  each  occupier  of  tithes ;  and  as  the  grass  lands 
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^^  iffe  oomiDonly  kept  in  hand^  he  makes  his  own 
hay^  or  perhaps  reserves  a  part  of  the  farmer's 
crop  at  a  given  price^  nearly  equal  to  its  real 

*'  value. 

However  the  paymentof  tithes  in  kind  maybe 
an  obstacle  to  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  in 
''  general^  it  is  but  common  justice  to  the  Clergy 
*^  of  the  County  of  Wilts  to  remark^  that  so  far  as 
respects  them,  that  obstacle  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist.    In  many  of  the  late  enclosures^  com- 
mutations either  in  land  or  money^  have  been 
'^  accepted^  and  the  parishes  discharged  of  tithes ; 
''  and  where  tithes  are  still  due,  it  is  a  fact,  that  there 
*^  is  scarcely  one  Clergyman  in  twenty  through-* 
*'  out  the  county^  who  takes  them  up  in  kind^ 
^^  though  the  laymen  who  are  in  possession  of 
^'  tithes,  too  often  set  them  the  example  of  refusing 
"  to  compound  them  at  any  price  whatever  ♦/' 
In  this  Riding,  the  practice  of  taking  tithes  in 
kind,  does  not  now  frequently  occur.     Where 
^'  the  land  remains  still  subject  to  their  abstraction^ 
^*  the  general  objections  to  the  payment  of  them 
'*  are  the  same  as  elsewhere ;  and  no  objections 
**  peculiar  to  this  county  exist ;  nor  are  there  any 
'*  peculiar  complaints  against  the  tithe-owners: 
^'  they  are  not  here  more  rigid  in  collecting  their 
''  tithes  than  elsewhere,  and  individual  instances 
''  of  severe  exaction  are  fortunately  of  rare  oc* 
^*  currencef/' 

-^  Wilts  Agricultural  Report,  1811,  pp.  26,  27,  28, 
t  Tork  East- Riding  Agricultural  Report,  1812,  p,  54p. 
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"*  tMbtt  hi  kMH  bolli  fMeEfribf  iM#  ifcMaT:  hv£ 
'<  in  Himy  periibes  lh<!^  rtfe^  cinip»ifilddi  fl»> 
''  especially  the  latter.  To  the  credit  of  ike  fltte- 
^  oimers  ^  Ais  Riding,  it  ri^  iMdk  tif  ciMcGiDg 
'^  tbew^  doeiFiiot!  gMer^  pfetftfl  *  ** 

FSrom  (M^Tiew  of  the  geneiill  Mate  ctf  ti^^ 
^  Mke  CDmpofliitiont  for  thanr^  tbrongftMt  it  ttty 
lugts  extent  of  HM  MStigdonfi,  ^oea^theris  qiptar  to 
esisC  any  sofid  femdiitloii  for  att  abiolitiott=  ATCiMn- 
ttotation-  of  theuf  ? 

An  aeiitie  Md' experteifced  Ifltnd-agteiiC^  in  Mfer- 
wee  to  a  proposed  j^rin  (bra  wiiMraflBrtiiowo^ 
fev  kadi  aays,  ''  I  beiiete,  f  Rate*  pMfty  dbMy 
^^  ahewn^  tftat  Mie  generaf  erAniaiitetliotf  of  tMei 
^  fOf'  iMtf  ii  Mt  ptfadSttbfe' ;  I  tf ifl!  iidMI'''  AeWy 
^  Aat,  uttdbf  iff  tlte*  eircmnstafM^  of  tife  «ttMf,  ii 
18  not  diesirable ;  aivd'tlhat,  gefferaiTy^  neitftef  the 
kind-owners  nor  the  oceupier^^  Aor  the  great 
body  of  consumers:,  vroiild'  be  benefited  by  the 
cfhtfnge.  An  eTpwiende^  of  twenty  years  as  a 
land'-agetit^  as  fergirfy  and  extensively  *  as  most 
at  my  time  of  Ufe^  has  afibrdbd  me  opportunities 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 
•^  That  the  great  body  of  landi^owilcw  w«tald 
notibe"  bonefited  by  the  change;  f  tfrgH^;  bMsatise 
"  tiitfUtiiemwnerscollefctively,  aifd  particularly  the 
^  Clergy^  do  not,  when  tHey  commute' for  money- 
payments^  receive,  upon  an  average,  more' than 
one-tifteenth  part  of  the  real  value  of  the  tithe- 

?  York  NortbrRidiiii  Agricultund  RepoftTi  latK),  !>•  59. 
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^  able  pvodoce  of  the  land.  Sach^  I  mean^  as  is 
^  lost  to  the  fiurmer^  when  tithes  are  taken  in  kind. 
*^  And  when  they  do  so  compoond^  the  diffierencae 
^  between  one-fifteenth  and  the  actual  tenths  is 

*  g;eneraUy  shared  between  the  land-owners  and 
^  tiieir  tenants.  Nov  oug^ht  the  tithe-owneis  proh 
^*  baUy  Co  receive  a  larger  proportion^  unce  it  is 
^  impossible  for  them  to  net  more  when  they  take 
^  Aeir  tithes  in  kind ;  and  it  cannot  be  considered 
^  uAjvsc^  that  the  land-owner  and  the  fiurmei 
''  should  share  that  which  the  tithe-owner  could 
'^  not  put  into  his  pocket.  And  for  the  honor  of 
^*  the  Clergy^  I  can  confidently  assert^  that  I  never 

*  received  instructions  from  those  by  whom  I  have 
^  been  employed^  to  rori^e  my  valuations  i&  any 

*  other  way.    That  the  occupiers  would  not  be  ^ 

*  benefited  by  the  change^  I  infer  partly  from 
'^  what  has  been  said ;  and  because^  if  theiv  estates 
^  were  freed  from  the  name  of  tithe^  they  woidd 
^  still'  have  to  pay  ifti  fulf'  value  to  the  land-owner 
''  in  the  nature  of  rent.  That  the  public  would 
^  not  be  benefited  by  the  change,  I  conclude,  be- 

*  cause  a  greater  proportion  of  produce  would 
^  not  be  brought  into  the  market,  th«i  at  present^ 
^'  having  almost  always  foumi^  that  whenever  pre* 
^  judice  operated  on  account  of  the  tithes  to  pre- 
vent farmers  ftt>m  extending  their  tilkge  to"  in- 
ferior soils,  they  have  uniformly  mannged  the 

^,  superior  parts  of  their  estates  much  better,  and 
'•  consequently  rendered  them  more  productive*." 

*  A  Letter  to  Joha  Benett,  Esq.  by  James  Deani  Lapd- 
Agcoti  vn.Sk  8as  i^eylitrittAii)  assi^  ths  tad  of  chapter 
«Uveo« 


4lf       On  tktMksessil^  ofM.4koliliM 

'  The  Gmnmntelion  of  Tithes  is  a  &vorite;|iior 
ject  with  sereral  individual  oi  the  Board  of  Agri- 
cuItOFet  and  has  therefore  been  more  or  kts  dis- 
eusBed,  in  many  of  the  before-mentioned  first 
sketches  of  the  County .  AgriGultural  Reports.  And 
it  is  much  insisted  on^  that^  notwithstanding  the 
ipreat  improvements  in  agriculture,  th^  wopM 
have  been  much  greater,  and  that  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  waste  land  wouIH  not  now  disgrace  and 
empoverish  the  kingdom,  had  it  not  been  &r  the 
obstacle  of  Tithes. 

In  the  Agricultural  Report. for  Lincolnshire^ 
the  Surveyor,  says,  that  '^encouraged  by  gtfai 
<'  capitals,  and  the  general  liberty  and  JmppiiMSi 
^'  enjoyed  by  the  nation,  agriculture  has  qiade  a 
vast  progress;  but  this  progress  would  l^ve 
been  much  greater,  had  tithe  been  generally 
''  commuted  *"  On  this  passage,  the  writers  in  a 
periodical  work  remark,  that  "  a  fairer  opportunity 
of  deciding  this  question,  by  an  appeal  to  facts, 
could  not  possibly  occur,  than  that  which  pre- 
sents itself  in  this  county.  In  the  hundred  of 
Kirton,  contiguous  to  Boston  on  the  west,  all  the 
parishes  are  enclosed,  and  nearly  all  exonerated 
/'  from  tithe;  in  the  hundred  of  Shirbeck,  con* 
tiguous  on  the  east,  they  all  remain  open,,  and 
subject  to  tithe.  Is  the  husbandry  in  the  for- 
mer district  very  superior  to  that  of  the  other  ? 
'^  And  does  a  much  greater  spirit  of  improvement 
"  animate  the  occupiers  of  land  within  it?  We 
y  are  authorized  to  say.  No ;  there  is  little  or  no 

*  Lincoln  Agricultural  Report,  17^;  p»  iSi, 
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"  difference  perceivable  between  them.  A  few, 
''  and  but  a  few,  more  acres  of  old  enclosure  are 
''  under  the  plough  in  the  former  hundred  thaii 
''  the  latter^4lln  point  of  management,  (with  few 
'•'  exceptiol{s  on  both  sides,)  they  follow  the  method 
*'  of  their  ancestor&i  ♦/* 

'  So,  again,  amongst  the  obstacles  to  improve- 
ment, the  same  Surveyor  says,  that  '^  in  the  hun- 
'^  dred  Sof  Shirbeck  the  chief  obstacle  is  the  height 
''  of  Tithes  f  .*'  On  which  passage,  also,  the  same 
writers  pointedly  remark,  that  "  we  have  rea- 
'*"  son  for  believing,  that  Mr.  Young  has  here  ap- 
*^  plied  a  general  observaition  to  a  particular  case ; 
'^  for  we  are  enabled  to  affirm,  that  there  is  scarcely 
'^  a  district  in  the  kingdom  where  Tithes  are 
*'  more  moderately  compounded  for,  and  obstruct 
agriculture  less,  than  in  the  hundred  of  Shir- 
beck. In  truth.  Compositions  for  Tithes  are 
always  much  below  the  value  of  them ;  and  the 
Secretary  would  have  justly  extolled  the  mode- 
ration of  the  Clergy  in  that  matter,  if  this  mosjt 
''  ancient  provision  for  theur  maintenance  were 
^  not  the  object  of  his  implacable  animosity, 
'''  Whatever  respect  he  may  profess,  or  feel,  fojr 
*'  religion  in  genera],  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
**■  the  care  of  providing  for  its  Ministers  commit- 
'^  ted  to  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  The  Board  itself  would  do  well, 
we  think,  to  check  the  impetuous  enmity  of  its 
Surveyors  in  general,  against  the  legal  mainte- 

*  British  Critic,  vol.  xiv.  p.  272. 

f  LiMob  AgricuUantl  fteport,  1790^  p.  43^» 
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nance  oi  the  estaUished  Churchy  and  a  harg% 
portion  of  lay  property.  We  think  highly  ef 
Hb  endeavours  to  increase  the  piodnce,  aod  to 
improve  the  face,  of  the  countr||;  bnt  we  are 
much  dissatisfied  with,  and  alarmed  by,  the 
'*  countenance  which  it  lends  to  a  set  of  FBuih  pro* 
''  jectors^  who  scatter  with  a  lavish  hand,  the  ap-> 
^'  pies  of  discord  throughout  the  kingdom  ^/' 

So,  likewise,  in  many  of  these  first  sketches,  ef 
the  Agricultural  Reports,  not  only  instances  are 
eagerly  adduced  of  complaints  against  the  rigor 
with  which  Tithes  are  said  to  be  exacted  in  kind 
or  by  composition,  but  a  great  part  of  the  Qergy 
are  represented  as  inclined,  and  even  well-widien» 
to  the  CJommutation  of  Tithes,  and  that  such  a 
measure  would  not  be  opposed  by  the  whde 
Bench  of  Bishops.  The  rashness,  the  malignity^ 
and  the  falsity  of  such  representations  and  in- 
sinuations are  conspicuous  and  self-evident;  and 
they  merit  no  more  particular  answer,  than  briefly 
to  remark,  that  Tithes  are  not  rigorously  exacted ; 
and  that  neither  the  Clergy,  nor  the  venerable 
Governors  of  the  Church,  can  be  supposed  to  be 
either  suicides,  or  to  place  a  dagger  in  the  hands  ci 
those  who  thirst  for  the  blood,  if  not  the  very  life, 
of  the  establishment. 

The  meditated  plan  f  for  the  sale  of  the  Impro* 

•  British  Critic,  vol.  xiv,  p.  380. 

t  **  It  seemed  to  little  purpose  to  state  and  didcass  the  law 
^  (of  tithes,)  when  the  subject-matter  itself  was  threatened 
"  with  annihilation  ;  when  mctj  were  industriously  taught  to 
"  believe,  that  agriculture  wou|<]  derive  vigor  from  the  abo- 
**  litioD  of  tithes,  and  the  State  would  find  resources  in  their 
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fria(iOTB*  Tithes^  a^d  for  the  exchange  of  the 
Clergj'^  Tithes  to  gn  Income  in  money^  was  more 
fNuljciiJsgrly  developed  in  the  Annals  of  Agricul- 
ture; wbicfa,  though  not  confessedly  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Basrd  of  Agricullurej  was  undejr 
thfs  editorial  direction  of  the  Board'6  Chief  Secre- 
tly ;  and  who^  from  his  appointment  to  that  office, 
jsee^ns  to  have  constantly  acted  as  the  organ  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture^  through  the  medium  of  that 
publication.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  3&d  volume, 
accompanied  by  twelve  queries,  for  the  communi- 
cations of  the  editor's  correspondents  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  which  communications,  also,  are  to  be  found 
in  subsequent  parts  of  the  same  and  following 
volume. 

By  this  plan,  it  was  proposed  to  have  compelled 
tbe  Lay-Impropriators  to  have  sold  their  tithes, 
9iid  the  Clergy  to  have  exchanged  their  income 
firoQi  tithes  in  kind,  and  issuing  out  of  immovable 
landed  property,  for  an  income  to  have  issued  out 

• 

of  moveable  funded  property ;  that  is,  to  have  ex- 
tu|]||n»ished  a  permanent  landed  security,  inextin- 
guMudde  without  the  extinction  of  the  land  itself, 

V  rakis.  A  boM  fiuancial  policy,  favored  by  the  indifferency 
*'  of  a  great  part  of  mankiDd  to  ev^ry  thing  connected  witli' 
^^  rtUgioD,  aqd  supported  by  the  zeal  of  sectansm,  the  wUea 
^  ^f  iottreft,  and  the  prejadicea  of  ignoraoce, — at  a  view  of 
<'  aacb  a  cotpbiaatioii  acting  at  a  most  alarming  juncture, 
**  amidsi  the  distresses  of  war,  and  of  scarcity,  I  will  con- 
**  fess,  that  I  have  often  thrown  down  my  pen,  and  desisted 
**  from  the  pursuit  of  an  inquiry,  which  seemed  to  be  fruit* 
<«  ksn."  $ir  Henry  Gwillim's  Tithe  Cases,  &c.  1801;  voL  i. 
preface,  p.  7. 
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for  an  uncertain  and  fluctuating  security^  perfaapi 
not  durable  in  itself  even  from  the  operation  of  re- 
deeming the  national  debt^  and  at  all  times  exposed 
to  annihilation  by  the  breath  of  political  convul- 
sion  and  distress.    Of  this  plan,  it  has  been  re- 
marked,   that  ^^  to  convert  the  stipend  of  the 
Clergy  to  a  money-payment,  and  vest  their  pro- 
perty in  the  funds,  is  the  ^vickedest  idea  a  profli- 
gate and  unprincipled  mind  ever  seriously  con- 
'^  ceived.    The  author  of  the  project  is  every  day 
sinking  into  contempt ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
warn  my  country  against  the  dangers  of  a  single 
individual,  more  distinguished  by  low  cunning, 
than  profound  knowlege;  by  pliability  to  the 
bent  of  interest,  than  solidity  of  judgment ;  more 
by  pertness  of  plausibility,  than  sound  reasoning 
*'  and  extensive  information  *." 

Whether  the  plan  was  first  given  to  the  public 
cither  with  or  without  the  permission  or  con- 
nivance of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  doubtless  was 
extremely  improper  and  indecorous  to  beat  up,  as 
it  were,  for  volunteer  opinions  and  suffi^ages  upon 
it,  before  the  plan  had  been  regularly  submitted  to 
Parliament.  There  did  not  exist  any  necessity  for 
such  a  precipitate  mode  of  proceeding.  The  dis- 
cussion of  a  question  of  such  infinite  present  and 
future  importance,  could  not  have  been  hurried 
over,  or  so  soon  dispatched,  or  any  final  settlement 
of  it  have  taken  place,  without  having  afforded  suf- 

*  Thoughts  on  Non-ResiJence,  Tithes,  Eudosuree,  &c. 
1800,  p.  40- 
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ficient  time  for  collecting  information  and  <^inions 
respecting  it^  if  such  should  have  been  deemed  ne- 
cessary. And^  even  then^  it  would  not  have  been 
less  improper  and  indecorous^  as  being  inconsistent 
with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  Parliament^  to  have 
had  those  opinions  solicited  through  the  medium 
of  a  periodical  publication. 

The  answers  of  the  editor's  correspondents  are 
very  vague^  if  not  contradictory ;  and  tend  more 
to  confuse^  than  elucidate  the  plan.  One  in  parti- 
cular^ No.  15^  is  well  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion ;  and  in  another.  No.  19,  is  a  passage  too  de* 
serving  of  reproof  to  pass  without  censure.  It  is 
said^  that ''  Satan  himself  could  not  have  devised 
/'  a  greater  source  of  mischief  in  the  Quristian 
^'  world,  than  the  payment  of  tithes/'  If  the 
writer  recollect,  that  tithes  were  the  express  ap« 
pointment  of  an  all-wise  and  gracious  God  under 
.  the  Jewish  law  *,   and  from  that  appointment 

•  y  God  esUblished  Tithes  among  his  chosen  people,  not 
^  at  all  apprehending  from  them  any  ruinous  consequences 
^  to  the  agriculture  of  th^  country,  though  agriculture  in 
'*  Judea  was  the  only  source  of  national  prosperity,  all  ioterv 
'*  course  with  strangers,  and  consequently  all  foreign  comri 
^  merce,  being  atrongly  prohibited.  When  the  promisatf^ 
^  Land  came  to  be  distributed  among  the  people,  a  portiaii 
*'  of  this  Laud  might  have  been  set  apart  for  the  Prisfithoodi. 
^  while  the  revenues  of  the  State  were  yet  unappropriated,  it 
^  was  easy  to  enact  that  the  Priesthood  should  t>e  paid  oul 
**  of  the  treasury ;  or  to  each  individual  exercise  of  tlwir 
**  sacred  functions  might  be  assigned  some  specific  remune* 
**  ration,  Moses,  however,  obedient  only  to  Ite  ev|iii«f 
**  oommand  of  God,  fixed  on  tithes."  CoBUMMti^  af 
Tithes  in  Ireland,  before  cited,  p.  3, 4^  i» 
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iUtot^lM  ill  flie  ChittftA  «AttH^.    Wlat^  iplilii 
min  IM  <£llii^  ^  blis)»lletty?    Bftt,  pWlHH, 

as  most  exceptionable,  -ftMf  lli  Hj^^MV^' 
fibalafti  ttftS  tIMlMtelltJyi  itt  mlMilWMl 

*wk  MniiflMNi  Iff  sitUi  HMKNIky  M€lMiln4*w^ 

Ag<i!!n>  WffiitMft  MMinift^  I*  iMqiMM  lHlilllB% 
iWM  VIM>I«  «a^  df  lift  dJibioiA  find«li#ll>^'4Miidli^ 
it  will  likewise  well  become  the  Board  of  Agricdk 
ture  to  consider.  Whether  it  ihas  not  nngnantolly 
.given  ocGukm  to  suipecC^  that  vwf  'jmotewUL  di»- 

•  RritiBh  Critic,  toU  ^iU  jp.  89.    The  aeeottd:«iilmiii thi 

•  object  of  ^Hc  mriieWer't  aniaodviennaB  moi  ropreifteoMOD^'Olld 

Ae  ontbor  of  tfap ptemiiitet  sippeara  to iHuve  ti  wwlj  wiiniil 

Mdtr  theiliA  i>f  tiiein.     Nor  ii  the  tbM  eaitidh,  4fe  479C^ 

louth  mOT^  correct  in  its  suteittetitsi  or  deee«t»tt'Hi4<l- 

ifOtfge.    Tbe  mutlior'B  nietter  and  eapmnflas  ore-«i|«al|f  dil» 

ignceful  to  so  mocurate  inqdlrar,  4l  gentleiMUV  wd  «4D%vliii 

of  tbe  l«gisl»tiire.    Nor  would  the  dedicaliou  oC  his  Isben 

•to  a-Peei^of  Parliament  at  all  aYoU  hiii%  if  be  ^Nl^  stti 

i  to  mmmt^^^  'the  bar  oi  reason  aotl  jusUoe,:  fof  bi# 

against  decorum,  im%jg;^  mligpu%   •      :  .  t  —  *    ;  -^ 
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ratioMi  in  respect  to  fivers  other  species  of  laDde4 
proipertj,  (tre  in  the  eveotiial  cont^niplation  of  tb9 
BoihL 

T%e  reasow  &r  sucb  apprehensions  are  too  nu- 
mennf s  to  ^mit  of  a  faU  fMail  in  this  place.  Th* 
prihicipal  ones  are,  that  itfae  Beard  (^  Agriculture^ 
firom  ifa  very  establishssent^  baji  dif cohered  an  ja*^ 
dtnation  to  force  its  inupMrios  hieyond  th^e  gf^eraUy 
aii|iposed  oliijects  of  its  oHglAal  iastitutiop.  It  apr 
praia  toMUbertaJn  great  ho^ity  against  the  existing 
ayMtems  of  landed  pi^^fienty  Bn4  tenures^  whether 
M4en  (^  Jaym^n  or  ec^Josiastjcs ;  «iid  the  Board, 
MT  ^t  jle«3t  Uie  $a|1reyor^  je«p|4Qy  ed  tt«d(sr  its  awpt  v 
ceR,  ^ppwrentf y  ibusy  th€ffl9salvep  Coo  nivu:h  about 
iSfe  taicaept  rig^  and  ^riyikjgep  of  the  great  laind- 
£4  piwprJietMns :  they  ^eem  «XKmm  to  intierfere  witb 
pyefy  Hmn's  propeifty^  a9  ji^jgr^MUter  or  Um  d^gr^ee; 
iwd>  ^y  in^tr  laodelUng  it  aecwdiip^  to  j|h(^  pre«- 
«WH)fWfid  adfMi  lOf  «pec^iyie  ABai>ro¥eiBent,  I9 
r$«Mn^^  jp  it  mens  >eyery  on^  hip  -n^ightKwr'f^ 
bwdwftft.  Ai^irkof#ui|»iQia«,j(^Qefc)r!9^'ha»ge- 
wwwfly  fwrvaded  iciwiiy  mnk  of  fueople  conneoted 
jkMi  kinded  piraperty ;  (fMui  the  Board  of  Agxieujt- 
jMh  miih  aU  jilts  proceedingiB,  ifi  rctgardod  jyt^ith  th^ 
4pmiteat  jealousy^  ivttcitede  ^nd  impatience,    hx  # 

word,  such  inimical  impressions  on  the  foregoing 
Mid  other  accounts,  i(>how  jostjy  founded,  is  best 
ftnewR  to  the  actual  managers  of  the  Board  of  Agri^ 
ctdture's  concerns,)  are  so  deeply  imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  landed  prqprietors,  that 
nothing  short  gf  an  jppi^n, , explicit  engagement  not 
to  intermeddle  with  any  .deflasiptk^i  ii  landed  pro- 

£ed 
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perty,  will  produce  an  effectual  co-operation  of  Ibe 
landed  interest^  in  promoting  the  more  obvioiis  Mid 
laudable  objects  of  the  Board's  original  institution. 

In  the  foregoing  passages^  no  disrespect  is  in- 
tended towards  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Under 
the  direction  of  men  of  sense^  moderation,  candor, 
and  reflection,  its  establishment  may  be  calculated 
for  the  national  benefit ;  but  whilst  under  the  im- 
pulse of  pre-conceived  notions,  prejudice,  impe- 
tuosity, interest,  and  the  rage  of  innovation,  its  ex- 
ertions are  more  likely  to  tend  to  the  national  dis- 
advantage. As  a  public  body,  it  must  not  expect 
to  be  exempt  from  public  animadversion.  Nor  can 
it  hope,  or  ought  it,  to  escape  censure  atnd  repre- 
hension, if  at  any  time  its  proceedings  should  ex- 
hibit a  tendency  towards  the  rash  destruction  of  an- 
cient rights,  for  the  unwarranted  introduction  of 
untried  theoretic  systems,  or  to  excite  or  encou- 
rage clamors  against  the  Clergy's  and  Lay -Impro- 
priators' revenues,  or  the  mode  of  paying  them  ♦. 

To  the  foregoing  arguments  against  the  neces- 
sity of  an  abolition  or  commutation  of  tithes,  othen 
might  be  added.  But,  supposing  the  alleged  bant- 
ship  and  impolicy  of  tithes  to  be  justly  founded, 
and  tlic  payment  of  tliem  in  kind  or  by  composi- 

*  The  Board  of  Agriculture,  of  late  years,  has  exhibited 
apparently  greater  caution  and  moderation  in  its  procecdingi 
than  at  Us  fint  lostitiiuoa.  But  let  the  iithe-hokiers  evrr 
bear  in  mind, 

Periculosx  plenum  opus  aleae 
Tractas  :  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Snppositos  cineri  doloio.       Hoa. 
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tion^  to  be  actually  proved  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  national  agricul- 
tare^  and  consequently^  that  the  asserted  evil  effects 
of  tithes  should  be  made  to  cease  by  some  hitherto 
unsuggested  measure,  yet  the  nation  might  per- 
haps in  vain  look  forward  to  those  liappy  times, 
the  return  of  those  golden  days  of  permanent  plenty 
and  clieapncss^  wliich  it  has  been  so  repeatedly 
and  triumphantly  taught  to  expect^  from  the  sole 
commutation  or  abolition  of  tithes. 

Time  and  experience  would  more  probably  dis- 
cover the  fallacy  of  such  promises ;  and  the  expec* 
tation  of  the  comnvunity  would  in  all  likelihood  end 
in  sad  disappointment  The  necessaries  of  life 
might  indeed  find  a  temporary  reduction  in  price, 
as  at  present  * ;  but  the  more  real  and  more  alarm- 
ing evils  consequent  on  the  too  prevailing  mono, 
poly  and  consolidation  of  farms,  and  the  conversion 
9f  arable  into  grass  lands  so  intimately  connected 

*  The  present  depressed  and  distressed  sUte  of  agriculture, 
has  probabl)^  proceeded  from  a  series  of  concurring  and  con- 
nected  causes  ;  namely,  the  abundant  agricultural  products 
'  of  late  years  with  favorable  harvest  seasens,  the  diminution 
of  demand  on  the  cessation  of  the  war,  the  consequent  re* 
duction  of  prices  from  an  increased  produce  and  diuiiuishcd 
consumption,  ajid  the  contracting  and  eventual  withdrawipg 
of  the  circulation  of  the  country  banks  on  Uie  decrease  in 
the  prices  of  produce*  But  the  extreme  point  of  depression 
appears  to  be  passed ;  and  it  is  to  be  exptfcted  from  the  de- 
pending parliamentary  inquiry,  that  such  measures  of  relief 
will  be  adopted,  as  will  at  an  early  day  re-assure  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  and  be  productive  of  a  just  scale  of  prices  tQ 
adequately  remunrrate  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 


fbkfU  eitHM  ihWHIbiA;  fentMlMM 

iMiitt  hk  tkaUk  ri^'Ast  the  M^ingf  dMMr^Hi^frt* 

iifii  AiitMe  litia'iiittr  grt»  lil  pmotmnkm^mt 

^^  6f  illBte  bilitt,  tvtieh  bhsmgiit  fM*  dHHMiiM^ 
lA  iEh6  heigliUMM^  ftrmg;  or  ^buifllMiilft  tiMm 
With  fiuAM  kl^^^  tob  «kteiUlv6.  BlMMMMMIi^ 
be  adopted  for  kil^^  die  ptfce  bf  'dbM  W^iHk!^ 
ednabte  scaK;  Ij^tW^  the  ptmt^  hhktbimht; 
fiM  Ikak^^AfSiim  aAf  ikft^httilM  ib  gM*  tk 

Meh  tb  <iOhlbliie  and  prtgrtiitvtf y  itfutoflr  life 

fibptilaildil,  ihilt  the  ^UMikdtioft  of  tt  loMi^iA  d» 

it  may  on  tbe  other  sufflctently  reward  the  HunAef', 
and  still  be  within  the  teasohable  ttesdkk  Of  tbt  hr 
bourer  and  mechanic. 
''  <>f  lale  years,  the  enclostire  of  coffittidti  fi^ 
has  been  too  much  the  grand  object  of  the  csovih 
try  gentlemen,  under  the  idea  (which  hat  been 
"  «o  stienDontly  maintained  by  many,)  thai  eiici»> 
**  BOXta  tend  the  most  to  increase  popalati«n>  «id 
'*  rebirh  a  greater  produce  from  the  Mirtt ;  bat 
"  the  feet  is,  the  enclosure  of  common  frelda  tends 
**  chiefly  to  a  consolidation  of  small  fiknns.  These 
**  iinproveinaits,  and  the  attendent  expenses,  create 
*'  k  rilK  of  rent ;  to  answer  which,  the  engrossii^ 
*'  fttlMJk'  iAildteft  a  decrease  of  labouMn;  a^li 
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'i  pasture  reqaires  lem  manual  labor  than  arabk 
"  land^  it  answers  his  purpose  best.-" 
'  Afterwards,  in  a  quotation  ''  from  the  judicious 
'*  observations  made  by  a  Clergyman  on  this  sub* 
^  ject,  the  same  writer  adds^  a  great  cause^  if  not 
a  principal  one^  of  the  present  high  price  of 
provisions  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  take  to 
'^  be  the  unscriptural  and  impoUtic  habit  of  adding 
'•^  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field ;  tiiese  accumu* 
lated  fiurms  are  not  proportionably  cultivated  for 
com,  but  principally  grazed  for  live  stock,  and 
the  opulent  iarmer  is  often,  on  this  account, 
obliged  to  buy  bread-corn  for  the  use  of  his  own 
ff  fiunily :  whereas  he  ought  rather  to  supply  his 
^  dependent  labourers  and  the  poor,  with  this 
article.  The  keeping  this  large  class  of  the 
community  (the  agricultural  labourers,  an(ji  the 
poor  of  the  country  parishes)  partly  from  the 
^^  market,  would  give  a  considerable  check  to 
''  the  avariciousness  of  the  corn-factor,  and  conse- 
'^  quently  reduce  the  price  of  the  most  neces9ary 
''  article  of  life  */' 

The  measure  of  enclosing  and  improving  our 
common-field  and  waste  lands,  should  be  proceeded 
in  with  pjrudence,  caution,  and  deliberation  :  and 
it  should  be  a  principal  epfleavour  to  prevent  them 
Irotp  being  forpae4  mtp,  or  annexed  to,  fturms  of 
too  great  magnitude ;  and,  above  all,  from  being 
converted  into  grass  lands,  by  having  it  expressly 

*  Capper's  SUtiitical  AccouDt,  ISOlt  p.  42,4^ 
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at  dl  limn  be  oontiBiieil  in  thcutilhge  .«&  wmisi 
And  w  Snr  firom  land  <mwiicnxknMumgmmtkm\'* 
ofigraniing  no  kam  in  fntnre^  or  jwrltaiji  Afti*  ^ 
ionna  only^  .ifc  would  be  mora 
defiie  eoranantt  on  grmting^  leaaea, 
their  tenants  to  bave  always  a  certain 
fttoportion  of  land  according  to  tbeaalMeiaridHs 
of  the  fiotn^  in  the  tillage  of  enm,  and  /to  bring  li 
proportionable  part  of  (he  prodnce  of  it  to 
instead  of  setting  the  wbde  of  it  privaldly. 
or  iinore  pnUicty  hjfr  sample  ^. 

Then  m^t  we  indeed  hope  to  see^  in  the 
of  a  few  yean^  are  turn  of  lasting  plentjv  end^a 
consequent  stsady  and  xeasonable  lednctiofc  as  dy 


••/. 
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*  The  general  niorieni  prwetice  of  ieHisg  cora  br'Mn^ds 
i^  very  injurious  to  the  middling  and  lower  dmei  of  tlie 
populatiou  in  cities  and  towns.  Being  unable  to  purchase 
sufficient  com  at  their  respective  markets^  and  unable  to 
supply  themselves  from  the  farmers  in  tlie  contiguoas  dis* 
tricts,  unless  by  special  favor,  and  probably  at  some  Increase 
of  price,  (as  farmers  will  seldom  sell  at  home  small  qaanti- 
ties  for  the  same  prfce  willingly  accepted  by  them  ai  markalj 
they  are  not  only  deprivecj  of  tl^e  profit  of  manufactarii^ 
their  own  com  into  fiour^  but  are  induced  to  th^  nc^cstitj» 
either  of  purchasing  the  adulterated  iMid  uawholespme  aux* 
tures  of  the  meaUman»  or  of  buying  ready  made  bread  at  tlia 
baker's  shop  at  an  higher  price.  It  is  a  fallacious  defence  ef 
the  practice  of  selling  by  sample,  that  the  £urmer  csa  aell  Us 
com  at  a  lower  price,  by  paving  Uie  expense  of  carr^iig  it.  to 
market ;  because,  when  sold  to  corn-factors  or  meaLm«n»  be 
must  either  deliver  it  at  tjieir  warehouses,  or  allow  for  the 
ijclivenr. 


criSommtaatumoflUhet:  ^ 

prices. of  every  article  of  ag^icuhural  produce: 
then,  ander  Providence,  should  we  not  be  depend-* 
enfc  on  the  scanty  and  precarions  supply  of  a  fo* 
re^  market,  but  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  own  hap- 
py and  abundantly  productive  soil :  and,  tlien  mighl 
the  hnsbandman,  together  with  hk  labourer,  j^ 
joice  in  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  and,  in  the 
figurative  language  of  Scripture,  live  every  maik 
at  ease  under  the  shadow  of  his  own  vine,  and  his 
own  fig-tree. 

The  general  result  of  the  preceding  four  chap- 
ters  appears  to  be,  in  the  words  of  a  most  able  in« 
quirer,  "  that  tithes,  of  whatever  denomination, 
^y  and  however  taken,  have  not  been,  nor  are 
*'  ever  likely  to  be  any  material  obstacle  to  the  ira- 
^'  provement  of  agriculture.  We  have  seen^  that 
even  the  lay-impropriator,  though  generally 
able  to  make  the  most  of  them,  readily  accepts 
'^  a  lair  composition^  being  nearly  in  the  same  re- 
<*  lative  situation,  with  respect  to  the  cultivator,  as 
'^  the  landlord  is  with  regard  to  his  tenant.  We 
'^  have  seen,  that  the  rectorial  Clei^  are,  for  the 
''  most  part^  content  with  a  composition  yet  lower: 
and  that  the  inferior  vicarial  Clergy  are,  as  it 
were,  compelled  to  receive  one  lower  still.  We 
'^  have  seen,  that  even  that  kind  of  culture  which 
^'  is  the  most  expensive,  and  the  tithe  of  whose 
>^  produce  is  the  highest,  has  notwithstaoding  con- 
'*  tinned  to  flourish  and  increase  to  a  most  asto- 
^^  nishing  degree.  Wc  have  seen,  that  where  Uie 
*^  tithes  have  been  taken  in  kind,  a  mode  the  most 


^^  '^VfVIViy  nfrdKn^l  anUuBly  VDVI  wUW  IWPP^WgfWy 

^'mMphmed  of/tMetpiiit  of  €iid<j»i»tt>iito%rf^ 

^  ir€illi€lcM  tMittiiMd  tt^%ctiv6  iuiA  V^glMiil%-  Mt 

^  Mlyat  wbere  €iimporilicmlNt8*lriuta'|riMfc(=^ 

»  jg ctqiiflKW the ajjjiwt IWi^^iNiwuihBgiMicf 

^  tHbe^free,  and  peribctly  rimHarifci  grili  MiniM.i 

^^  AtiM.    Last  of  all;  wo  have  foMrthor  and  iaaH]^. 

^'0660^  that  ike  daim  of  tithes  Hi  dmed-  hawdi; 

^  infllead  of  an  oMfraotkm^  kmafff  an  cnoovig^ 

''  meat  to  agriculture.    In  a  woid^  ^iAmt&nt<dth 

^  ittmdt  toj^ricrftBial  kb^niremeMt  flri|^-#riie 

*^  tpofi  tithes*  ottrried'  to  iho  utmort  tAlimiliy ^  or 

f^  whatever  ineonfomen^  or  faarM^  magp  htm 

^  actnlly  fallen  upon  eome  nkBvidilal  pOtataa,  in 

**  paMieutar  and  eMpaoidiaaiy  ^aiMt  fand^^ilnl 

^ '  lawBj  or  wiiat  Te^^ulatiomj  wene  evef  eseiupC  Aain 

^^  TOch  eases?)  yet^  in  the  moderate  degree;  in 

'*•  which  they  have  hitherto  been  generally  exacted, 

*•'  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  are  likely  to  be  ex- 

^  acted  in  future,  th^re  seems  tiot,  either  from  spe- 

'*  culation,  or  from  fact,  any  public  reason  to  in- 

'^  duce  the  community  at  laige  to  wish  for  Aeir 

''  abolition,  or  even  for  their  commutation."    And, 

as  the  same  writer  adds  in  ttie  conclusion  of  his 

inquiry,  ^'  that  tithes  even  under  the  noet  dfead- 

'*  vantageous  circumstances,  are  perfectly  cbnsist- 

*'  ent  with  the  most  alert  and  spirited  agrieuHure, 

''  and  thai  they  throw  no  eScietit  discovragenent 

*'  in  the  way  of  the  iiuiner,  to  prevent  his  vigorous 

'*^  exertions  in  order  to  render  his  land  as  produc* 

^  tive  as  |i08sible ;  and^  consequendy^Hiat^  as  iur 
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<<  as  the  moBt  ample  proyision  of  the  necessaries  of 
^^  life  is  coneerned^  the  public  good  does  not  re* 
<'  quire  their  abolition^  or  even  commutation  */' 

*  Howlf  ttTs  Influeiioe  of  Titbes  upon  Agricultiire^  ISOlf 
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'        CHAF*TER  tlffi  EIJ!tBNT!<!  ■*'*  * 

ON  THE  JUSTICE  09  AN  ABOLITION^  6R  CoknU^A- 

TION  OF  nrttES. 

■ 

•  ... 

f  RiDM  discussing  tfce ,  necessi^  of  an  aboDttini 
or  commutation  of  tithes^  let  us  proceed  to  iniq[bit« 
into  the  justice  of  such  a  measure^  as  it  r^sp^Ml  all 
tithe-hdders^  and  the  CSIergy  in  particular. 

In  the  leading  principle  of  plans  for  this  pwpiois, 
there  appears  the  greatest  and  most  obWeui  iMbtt 
of  equity^  considering  tithes  as  the  private  pro- 
perty of  any  individual,  or  body  of  men  ;  and  an 
equally  remarkable  and  offensive  want  of  policy, 
considering  tithes  as  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  established  national  religion. 
These  plans,  scarcely  without  exception,  have  paid 
no  adequate  regard  to  the  future  improvable  inte« 
rests  of  the  tithe-holders,  whether  Laymen  or  Ec- 
clesiastics ;  but  have  gone  irrevocably  to  deter- 
mine the  immediate  and  future  incomes  ari^ng 
from  tithes,  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  them  at 
this  time  only,  without  any  sufficient  reference  to 
the  eventual  increase  or  improvement  in  value, 
which  tithes  must  experience  under  the  present 
system,  from  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
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agriGolture  and  its  products.    And^  accordingly,  it 
has  been  pointedly  observed^  that  '^  with  regard  to 
the  inferior  (especially  the   country  vicarial) 
Clergy;  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  give  them 
a  full  equivalent  both  for  the  present  and  the 
future,  supposing  the  continued  increasing  pro- 
portionate expense  of  cultivation  *,  a  circum«> 
stance  by  no  means  improbable.     As  far,  indeed^ 
"  as  the  actually  existing  Clergy  are  concerned* 
especially  the  vicarial  part  of  them,  the  commu- 
tation must  be  defective  and  iniquitous  indeed,  if 
it  gave  them  not  considerably  more  than  they 
have  ever  yet  received,  owing  to  their  inability 
to  enforce  their  just  claims  f ." 
It  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  disputed,  that  tlie 
income  of  four-fifths  X  of  the  parochial  Clergy,  even 
:in  their  present  improved  state,  are  generally  in- 
^sufficient  for  their  proper  support  and  appearance 
in  society.    And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  pre^ 
sent  possessors  of  the  lay-iropropriatioiis  must  have 
.paid  a  valuable  consideration  for  them;  as  few  in- 
atanees  can  be  cited  throughout  the  kingdom,  of 
an  impropriation  being  now  continued  in  the  &- 
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*  Strictly  speaking,  the  word,  cultivation,  refers  to  arable 
land ;  but  siirely  it  may  be  used  with  all  propriety  in  respect 
to  grass  landj  (the  chief  source  of  vicarial  tithes,)  on  account 
of  the  expense  in  manure  and  labor  more  or  less  employed 
upon  them. 

t  Hewlett's  Influence  of  Tithes  upon  Agriculture,  1801, 
p.  40. 

I  In  1809>  the  incomes  of  four-tenths  of  the  parochial 
Clergy,  as  before  stated,  did  not  amount  to  £S0  per  aonuw, 
4in  the  average* 
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mdf,  r/ho  became  possflned  of  it  at  diie 

fiom,  if  the  incomes  of  fonr^fifths  of  the  yvo- 
chjel  Clergy  are  at  tUa  ttme  found  to  he  iDcompe- 
4eat^  and  those  ineomea  are  neveitfaelaas  to  ha  so 
.fixed  as  never  to  exceed  the  compantiw  lahie 
Ibey  ROW  or  ihali  hereafter  bear^  to  %  certain  de- 
lamioaJte  proportion  of  the  neoesaaiiestif  iife,  it  ta 
|ibti,  that  fiour-fifths  of  the  parochial  Clergy  araat 
fiNT  ever  be  comdenttied  to  khor  for  am  iBoenie  in- 
competent to  their  fnaintenaaee.  And,  if  Awn  the 
pmgieM  of  TOfineiaent,  and  the  comeqpient  iocmas^ 
ng  oantiii^ent  ezpenaes  anongat  all  degreea^  Khe 
Clergy's  income  should  becaofie  unequal  to  the 
anpport  of  th^  appropriate  veapeitiCUe  Mnk«nd 
aqppearance  in  aodety,  their  iaipoitanoe  mmtof 
necessity  «nBensfl)ly  dkninish,  their  iaJhacnoe  maA 
authority  as  Ministers  of  Religion  must  4e<4iae, 
dieir  insAructioos  and  admonitions  would  be  ue- 
fjjieoted,  and  firam  being  accustomed  to  treat  Mwn 
^tfa  little  attention  and  respect,  men  would  pio- 
loeed  to  bebatie  towards  religion  itself  in  a  aiMiiHr 
manner;  the  «enl  effects  of  whidi  would  soon  ahew 
themselves,  and  shoot  up  into  a  plentiful  h^rrest, 
destructive  of  both  Church  and  State  *. 

*  '<  Let  lid  be  spared  the  painful  task  of  teaming  jthe  f«tal 
**  consequences  of  the  extinction  of  religion  among .^s•  Tiie 
'*  v^ry  loss  of  our  Church  Establishment,  though,  i^  ia  all 
^'  human  institutions,  some  defects  may  be  found  in  it,  would 
^*  JQ  itself  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  oonsequences* 
*'  No  prudent  man  dares  hastily  pronounce,  how  far  it^  dc- 
"  struction  might  not  greatly  endanger  our  civil  inutUuliaQS* 


Andhi  Mgaid  V>  the  kyHsipropriatoni^  notwith- 
iMuidiag.  they  sfaouM  receive  bnided  property  in 
exchange  for  their  tithes,  as  such  landed  property 
iffiold  iieveretceed  the  oompan^ive  value  it  low 
pr  «faill  hweaflber  bcar^  io  m  certain  determiiiate 
proportiim  tit'tkti  nteeMurieft  of  life^  equal  to  the 
praieat  folue  cf  their:  lilbea^  rarely  any  compu)- 
Hioa  to  tffeot  audi  an  excfaanf^  of  ihetr  property, 
imAd  hie  too  ^eariy  allied  to  opprcssiiii  and  iajus- 
ttee.  Hio  interest  m  tithes  is  not  only  present, 
but  ef enttfil  •;  tandl  the  iay«inipnipnatora,  who,  as 
l>6fbre  fAaerted,  hare  come  iato  possessum  of  Iheir 
"flropMties  bytiie  tpayfiieat  eC  taluable  ocmsidera^ 
9ioM»»  atid  lidden  Ihoie  pvopertioB,  peculiar  as  they 
'^yte  in  Oiemwlves,  as  landed  propeiiies  and 
^ftMholdS)  ihavft  frequeiitly  purofaased  them  at  very 
tid^noed^pfiocis^  in  propttrtim  to  the  extent  aand 
i]ftilan  impmndiility  of  tiie  Jands  out  of  wkich 
ihey  iitooe;  md  ttefonae  sears  of  skIi  pn^ieuties, 
th^  ate  m  saaoh  esUsded  to  ^cMry  eventual  im- 

« 

'<  II  movtd  Aot  b^4iffi^t  4o  prom,  ttetihe ^Mbot  ofii  moM 

**:  also  be  in  the  higheat  d^ree  j^uiious  ;to  Xhe  caufieof 

*'  Christianity.    To  wiiat  a  degree  mi^ht  eveo  tlie  avowed 

^^  'principles  of  fuen,  not  altogether  without  religion,  declinet 

'^  Vh^n  <obr  idiftCiiiMble  tiiturgy  Aoifld  bo'longer  remifin  in 

*^  Kil^l  '  h  iLiUii^  joitly  fh0Btfatoble»'i/hi^  coiAiooany  sets 

f^  ttobin  us  a  faMtol  rnxMAn^f  «  Chriatiaa^  beiaefp  practice, 

1^'''«iHi  hiigpiTiyt  rastraiiiii^g4i^  as  far<as  possihte,  irotm  ex. 

'*  pessiw  daviatioM.;  iurnisbing  us  with  abandant  inatriic- 

**  dbn,  when  we  Would  return  into  tlie  right  path  ;  and  af- 

*'  fording  advantage-ground  of  no  little  value  to  such  as  ad- 

**  here  to  the  good  old  principles  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Wilberfafte^  Bmtical  ViM,  U>.  ti 
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provemcnt  in  the  value  and  produce  of  Aem^  as 
the  possessors  of  any  other  landed  property  wIm*- 
cver. 

On  this  subject,  says  a  Reporter,  ''  As  (0  a 
proper  and  adequate  substitute  for  tithes,  a 
subject  so  deeply  connected  with  the  interests  of 
''  the  different  classes  of  the  ooromunity,  and  so 
^'  rooted  in  the  present  constitution  of  society,  it 
is  difficult  to  suggest  any  plan  that  will  meet 
the  views  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  remove 
the  evil,  without  injuring  the  interests  oi  any 
*'  of  them.  The  great  object  of  every  plaa  for  t 
"  commutation  of  tithes,  should  be  to  secure  to 
tlie  titheholdcrs  an  annual  sum,  that  should  ia 
all  time  forthcoming,  bear  some  proportion  to 
*^  the  price  of  grain  that  it  does  at  present :  andi 
^  while  it  preserved  the  titheholder  fhmi  suf- 
''  fcring  by  the  depreciation  of  money,  it  ahouM 
^'  at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  farmer,  the  en- 
tire and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  Uie  fruits  of 
his  improvement,  during  tlie  currency  of  his 
lease.  Perhaps,  the  plan  should  go  still  further, 
to  secure  the  interest  of  the  titheholder:  he 
ought  not  only  to  be  guarded  against  suffering 
by  the  depreciation  of  money,  but  as  the  tithes, 
*'  as  they  now  exist,  give  a  right  to  a  share  in  the 
''  increased  value  of  the  land  absolutely  considered, 
''  the  plan  ought  to  preserve  to  him  this  right, 
''  if  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  good 
of  the  community  *." 


•  Siirry  Agricultural  Rtport,  I8O9,   p.  jpA. 
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Nor  can  any  fit  or  sufficient  reason  be  assigned^ 
why  the  titheholden,  exclnsive  of  all  other  hinded 
proprietors^  should  be  compelled  to  a  kind  of  ex* 
ehange  of  their  peculiar  landed  property;  (which; 
being  indefinite  as  to  its  future  value^  cannot 
equitably  be  exchanged  with  reference  and  in  pro- 
portion to  its  present  value  onlyj  for  another  spe- 
cies of  landed  property ;  which^  though  it  may 
always  rise  to  its  general  comparative  value^  must 
gradually  become  inferior  in  income  to  the  original 
property  so  exchanged:  because  the  value  of 
tithes^  from  the  extension  of  cultivation^  and  the 
increase  of  agricultural  produce,  must  always 
rise  in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  value  or 
rent  of  land  itself.  With  equal  propriety  and 
justice  it  might  be  proposed,  that  all  landed  pro- 
prietors should  be  compelled  to  fix  the  rents  of 
their  estate^-  according  to  the  present  state  and 
produce  of  them,  at  a  certain  determinate  rent  or 
proportion  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  which 
determinate  rent  or  proportion  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  proprietors  of  the  estates  should  not 
have  the  power  of  augmenting,  notwithstanding 
the  products  of  their  estates  might  be  multiplied, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  an  hundred  fold. 

It  has  been  a  practice  of  late  years,  through  the 
innovating  spirit  of  the  times,  to  declaim,  both 
in  books  and  conversation,  against  the  injustice, 
avarice  and  rapacity  of  titheholders.  But  such 
charges  must  be  regarded,  as  the  effusions  of  ig- 
norant, interested,  or  very  artful  and  designing 
men ;  and  in  vindication  of  the  titheholders,  it  is 
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to  be  asBertedj  that  in  the  collection  of  their  pghts, 
Ihey  observe  much  greater  moderation  than  the 
umreasonable  and  malevolent  are  willing  to  allow 
fliero ;  and  especially  the  Clergy,  against  whonf 
the  forgeoing  charges  are  more  particularly  le* 
veled.  Very  few  instances,  in  comparison  of  the 
large  number  of  titheholders,  can  be  produced  of 
any  rigorous  exaction  of  their  just  and  legal  dues ; 
and  it  has  been  already  shewn^  that  the  tithe- 
holders  do  not  receive  any  equitable  compensation 
for  tlie  property  belonging  to  them.  Composi* 
tions  of  every  kind  are  in  general  beneficiary  con- 
tracts on  the  part  of  the  land  occupiers ;  even  when 
founded  on  valuations  from  year  to  year,  accctrdr 
ing  to  crops  and  stock  oq  the  ground,  they  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  in  favor  of  the  farmer ;  and 
in  no  case  whatever  is  the  actual  value  of  tithes 
scarcely  received,  except  by  coUectipg  them  in 
kind:  a  practice,  it  is  true,  which  lay-impro* 
priators  may  sometimes  adopt ;  but  which  is  be? 
lieved  to  be  a  practice  of  very  little  extent,  and 
which  the  Clergy  almost  to  a  man  decline,  unless 
compelled  to  it  by  the  fraud  or  injustice  of  the 
land  occupiers. 

That  the  real  value  of  tithes,  notwithstanding 
tho  complaints  against  the  extortionate  exactions  of 
the  titheholders,  is  not  yet  ascertained  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  them,  and  for  obvious  reasons  most 
certainly  ndt  received  by  the  Clergy,  lias  appeared 
from  the  comparison  of  the  landed  produce  of  the 
kingdom  subject  to  tithe,  with  the  income  most 
probably .  received  from  it  by  the  titheholders : 
and  which  affords  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
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fcbehood  and  malignity  of 'those  who  assert,  ani 
0f  the  credulity  of  those  Who  believe,  the  oppressive 

kiflttence  and  injurious  consequences  of  tithei 
Upon  agricultural  pursuits. 

Nor  upon  inquiry  into  the  proportionate  inte» 
lests  in  the  Church  estates,  vested  in  the  Ecde* 
riastical  Corporationsr,  and  in  the  hands  of  their 
lessees,  would  the  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  i^ 
pear  to  receive  a  more  adequate  compensation, 
on  granting  away  further  portions  of  Uieir  inte« 
rests  in  them  from-  .time  to  time,  notwithstanding 
the  complaints  of  enormous  fines  being  exacted 
QD  renewals.     It  is  asserted  on  very  high  Eccle- 
aiaatical  authority,    communicated  to  the  author 
some  years  ago,  that  the  reserved  reiits  received 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Corporations  in  general,  did 
not  then  exceed  on  the  average  the  fortieth  part 
of.  the  annual  value  of  the  Church  estates :  and 
notwithstanding  some  of  these  Corpon^ions  have 
wisdy  preferred   a  permanent  augmentaUon  of 
their  annual  incomes  to  the  temporary  and  ea^ 
smd  receipt  of  much  larger  fines,  and  have  there* 
fore  taken  no  fines  on  some  renewals,  but  made 
[NToportionate  additions  to  the   ancient  reserved 
rents ;  yet  nevertheless  tiie  lessees  of  the  Church 
estates,  after  making  all  deductions  for  reserved 
rents  and  renewals,  are  at  all  times  possessed  of 
two-thirds  of  the  gross  value  or  fee  simple  of  the 
CSrarch  estates. 

And  in  respect  to  the  cultivation  i^  the  estate^ 
lieM  under  the  Church,  and  the  value  of  the 
eaaea  by  which  tbqf  are  helden  When  eompasid 
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Tided  the  gross  revenue  said  to  ha:ve  been  drawn 
from  tithes ;  and  which^  at  ^5j000^000  p^  an* 
titinl^  would  have  made  the  annual  tithe  income  of 
every  one  of  those  10^000  parishes^  making  no  aK 
^wance  for  the  tithe-free  lands/  «£500  <m  the 
average:  which  surely  the  hardiest^  or  hMl  in- 
formed opponent  of  the  present  titiie  tfyrttm^ 
would  scarcely  have  ventiii»d  U>  have  seriously 
asserted  as  a  fact  between  thirty  and  forty  year* 
ago;  as  the  present  annual  income  fwm  tithes^ 
in  the  possession  lof  the  Clergy  and  lay-impro* 
priators^  already  mentioned^  does  •'  not  exceed 
^,5«9,000. 

If  then  the  actual  receipt  from  titho^  by  tjbe 
Ipv^rietors  and  possessors  oi  them^  be!  s^  greatly 
Mmor  ta  their  real  value^i.  surely  ho  plan  for  a 
eommutation  oi  tithes,  and  for  fixing  (iie  foture  in* 
Mmes  of  the  titheholders^  on.  the  basis  of  t^e  pre* 
eent  receipt  from  tithes^  can  be  equitaUe;  > 

In  parishes^  where  tithes  have  been  com* 
pounded  for  on  terms  neariy  approaching  the  real 
talue,  or  according  to  valuations  made  from  year  to 
year^  or  whi^re  they  have  been  actually  taken  in  4und» 
the  titheholders  at  first  sight  would  not.  seem  to  be 
so  materially  injured;  tb^y  would  appear  to  re- 
ceive a  fair  vsdue  for  their  tithes:  however;^  as 
before  observed^  they  would  receive  no  compear 
sUioii  for  thftir  eventual  interest  in  them ;  that  is^ 
no  tompehsation  for  that  increase  Jn  value  which 
Ihdr  iitfres  will  hereafter  experience^  from  the 
improvement  of'  waste  lands  and  commons,  from 
the « enclosure  of  common  fields,  and  from  the 
Bug^mented  products  .of  the  lands  akeady  in  ee« 
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i^ralty.  And  in  parishes,  where  from  a  desire  in 
the  tifheholders,  whether  laymen  or  ecclesiastics^' 
to  live  upon  good  terms  with  the  inhabitants,  or 
fiom  any  oOier  causes,  the  titheholders'  receipts/ 
through  the  medium  of  compositions,  have  borne* 
no  pro|K>rtioA  to  the  actual  value  of  their  tithes  *, 
the  impropriety  and  injustice  of  a  commutation  of 
tkhes,  and  of  fixing  the  future  incomes  of  the 
titheholders  on  the  basts  of  the  -  present  receipt 
from  tithed,  k  too  glaring  to  i|dmit  of  the  least  de- 
fence: exclusive  of  receiving  no  immediate  ade« 
quate  compensation  in  proportion  to  the  real  va« 
lue  of  their  tithes,  such  titheholders  will  be  more 
serfouriy  injured  in  respect  to  the  future  increase' 
of  their  tidies,  than  the  titheholddrs  in  the  parishes' 

w 

just  mentioned ;  and  they  will  not  only  have  suf* 
fcred  injury  themselves,  from  their  former  inat-' 
tinition,  goodwill  and  moderation,  bitt  will  en«* 
tail  the  same  injury  upon  their  heirs  and  succefl^r 
SOTS  likewise,  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Moreovelr,  from  the  foregoing  ^  causes,  there' 
n^ill  prevail  a  very  great  and  unjmt  disproportion 
between  the  commutative  value  of  tithes  in  dif*- 

•  '<  Would  landholders  think  it  right,  that  their  renttf 
'*  should  be  fixed  in  future  according  to  the  average  of  the 
**  sum^  which  they  had  received  for  several  years  pastt  or 
**  which  they  now  receive:  especially  if  they  or  their  an* 
**  castors  have  been  remarkably  lenient  in  their  rents?' 
**  Would  they  like,  that  their  favors  should  be  turned' into  tl 
**  reason  for  diminishing  the  value  of  their  estates  ?  If  not»' 
**  why  do  they  apply  to  others  a  rule,  which  they  are  ua*; 
''  willing  should  be  applied  to  themselves  V  Dr.  Belward*s 
Defence  of  tht  Bight  ta  Tithes  oa  Paaciplef  of  E^uityi 
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ferent  parishes:  so  that  proprietors  of  laqds^  in 
parishes  whose  titlies  have  been  accounted  for  ip 
some  near  proportion  to  the  real  value, .  will  com- 
mute their  tithes  at  a  very  high  rate,  in  comparison 
of  the  proprietors  of  lands  in  parishes  whose  tithes 
have  been  accounted  for  in  no  proportion  to  their 
real  value :  and  hence,  in  such  latter  parishes,  the . 
land  proprietors  and  occupiers  will  not  only  baye 
been  benefited  for  years  past,  in  the  inferior  pom-r 
position  paid  for  their  tithes,  but  wi(l  also  receive 
a  further  douceur  in  the  coiqmutation  of  them  at. 
a  simiUtr  inferior  price. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  Clergy  in  particular  will 
be  greatly  benefited  by  a  commutation  of  tithes ; 
and  tliat  the  most  obstinate,  perverse  ^d  wilful 
blindness  to  this  ipimediate  interests  of  themselves 
and  families,  and  the  most  inattentive  and.  criminal 
disregard  to  the  interests  of  their  successors,  can 
alone  induciB  them  to  oppose  such  a  measure. 

An  augmentation  of  income  mujit  undoubtedly 
be  an  object  of  the  first  consequence  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  Clergy ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
some  of  them,  flattered  by  such  hopes,  may  un- 
warily be  tempted  to  co-operate  in  the  commuta- 
tion of  tithes.  Wherefore,  before  we  proceed  to 
inquire  in  what  manner  the  Clergy  can  be  bene- 
fited by  exchanging  their  present  income,  derived 
from  tithes  in  kind,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remark, 
that,  though  notions  may  have  been  disseminated 
and  adopted  of  the  Legislature's  having  a  right  to 
dispose  of  or  exchange  them,  tithes  are  surely 
neither  transferrable  nor  convertible  without  the 
ppnsent  of  the  present  proprietors ;  and  tjiat  (,be 
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Qergy^  who  wre  the  most  numerous  proprietors  of 
them^  and  most  indubitably  only  usufructuary  pro- 
prietors^ can  neither  honestly  nor  honorably  g^ive 
such  consent  *. 

In  the  breast  of  every  life-tenant^  (and  more 
especially  of  the  Clergy^)  capaUe  of  reflection,  and 
alive  to  the  energies  of  honor  and  integrity,  there 
ought  to  arise  other  considerations^  far  more  im- 
pressive, paramount  and  obligatory,  than  mere 
present  and  personal  advantage.  These  conside- 
rations or  duties  are  founded  upon  the  generous 
golden  rule,  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  unto ; 
and  consist  in  sedulously  avoiding  every  act,  or  the 
promotion  of  any  act,  which,  though  to  our  own 
itnmediate  advantage,  may  ultimately  prove  a 
lasting  injury  to  those  who  are  to  succeed  us.  And 
in  the  present  case,  as  will  be  soon  seen,  what  con- 
duct would  be  more  injurious  to  the  future  in- 
terests  of  the  successive  Clergy,  or  what  conduct 
more  unwise,  unbecoming  and  culpable  in  the  ex- 
isting Clergy,  than  the  exchange  of  their  income 
derived  from  Tithes  in  kind  f  ? 

*  **  No  change  can  be  made  in  the  property  of  the  Clergy^ 
'*  which  will  not  be  liable  to  the  objection  of  reducing  them 
<'  to  a  state  of  dependence,  on  the  justice  or  policy  or  charity 
*'  of  the  legislature  ;  a  situation  at  once  undignified  and  un- 
*^  safe,  unless  a  convocation  shall  be  called,  and  the  assent 
**  of  the  Clergy,  so  assembled,  fairly  obtained.  It  is  re- 
**  markable,  that  such  a  proceeding  has  never  been  pro* 
**  posed  by  any  of  the  advocates  for  a  commutation  of  tithes." 
Letter  to  William  Wellesley  Pole,  Esq.  on  a  Commutation 
of  Hihes  in  Ireland,  1810,  p.  28. 

t  **  The  right  of  the  Church  of  England  to  its  property, 
'^  of  every  denomination,  is  not  derived  from  the  concessioa 
**  of  parliamentSi  or  the  favor  of  princes  s  but  is  at  kaat  «:^ 
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Had  the  predecessors  of  the  existing  C^^tgf  bMn 
influenced  by  unwary  or  unworthy  laotives  to  hate 
co-operated  in  a  design  of  a  similar  nature  in  for* 
mer  days^  or  had  they  not  withstood,  on  fhe  con- 
trary, all  attempts  to  seduce  them  from  the  hono- 
rable and  equitable  path  of  duty  towards  them- 
selves and  their  brethren  in  succession,  and  had 
not  even  the  Legislature  thought  proper  at  dif- 
ferent times  to  have  interfered,  and  by  prohibiting 
the  formation  of  moduses,  and  by  the  restraining 
Acts,  prevented  the  necessitous,  indolent,  and 
worthless  members  of  the  Establishment,  from  ig- 
norantly  or  knowingly  dilapidating   its  revenue, 

**  ancieoti  aod  deduced  from  a  priDciple  at  least  as  sacred, 
^^  as  any  other  right  enjoyed  or  exercised  in  this  couDtiy. 
**  Nor  ought  we  to  infer,  that  because  parliament*  io  per- 
**  mitting  the  enclosure  of  a  common,  has  established  ib  land' 
**  connected  with  that  common,  some  commutation  for  tithe, 
**  by  the  preyious  consent  of  all  interested  parties,  a  general 
*^  commutation  of  all  tithe  may  be  enforced,  not  only  with- 
*^  out  the  consent,  but  in  defiance  of  the  Clergy.  It  should 
*^  be  remembered,  that  their  right  to  tithe  is  founded  oA  pre* 
**  scription  anterior  even  to  the  State,  and  is  at  least,  by 
**  adoption,  made  a  principle  of  the  constitution^  It  is  fun- 
'*  damenlal  in  the  Church,  which  subsists  not  only  by  alii- 
'^  ance  with  the  Stale,  but  is  identilied  with  it*  The  Qergy 
**  of  the  present  day  have  but  the  usufruct,  and  are  incom- 
'*  petent,  even  if  they  were  willing,  to  dispose  of  the  inherit- 
*^  ance  of  their  order,  Thev  can  neither  be  bribed  nor  com- 
^'  pelled  to  consent  for  their  successors  in  all  future  ages, 
^'  whom  they  do  not  represent,  or  to  exchange  a  right  which 
**  is  prescriptive  and  fundamental,  for  property  of  any  kind, 
*^  which  can  only  be  ensured  to  them  by  the  validity  of  re- 
**  cent  convention/'  Letter  to  John  Beuett,  Esq.  by  the 
Reverend  William  Coxe,  Arcbdeacoa  of  WilU,  1S15|  p.  sr« 
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w^  would  have  been  the  wretched  and  empove- 
tiffbed  Btate  of  the  income  of  the  Church  in  these 
days  ?  Small  and  incompetent  as  it  is^  it  would 
have  been  rendered  still  more  inconsiderable^  and 
itill  more  inadequate ;  so  as  to  be  scarce  deserving 
ai^. attempt  to  shield  it  from  the  designs  of  its  se« 
€Kt  or.  avowed  adversuies;  whose  machinations 
max  V^oxe  the  annihilation  of  both  it,  and  of 
CShorch  and  State^  when  least  expected.  Under 
the  same. tenure,  and  of  the  same  species,  as  the 
successively  f  xisting  Clergy  have  received  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  from  their  predecessors,  so  are 
the  present  Clergy  bound  to  transmit  it  to  their 
successors,  free  and  unimpaired,  and  having  holden 
it  only  as  a  temporary  and  usufructuary  pro)>erty; 
and,  regardless  of  any  personal  inconveniences  re* 
suiting  from  the  occupation  of  it,  they  are  required 
to  maintain  it  in  its  present  state,  and  strenuously 
contend  against  every  altantion  or  diminution  of 
it*.    And  to  this  (he  present  Clergy  are  obliged 

•  ■ 

*  ^  Kindness  on  the  part  of  a  Clci^gyman  in  consulting,  eVen 
^  at  some  loss  to  himself,  the  convenience  of  his  parishion* 
*  ers^  in  the  management  of  his  tithes ;  and  that  cautious  mo« 
**  deration  in  bis  demandf ,  which  not  only  implies  a  mind  no. 
**  tainted  by  avarice,  but  a  solicitude  likewise  to  make  every 
**  reasonable  sacrifice,  rather  than  have  the  sphere  of  useful- 
^  ness  narrowed  by  dissensions,  is  by  n9  means  always  sufli'^ 
''  cient  to  secure  him  from  the  necessity  of  contest.  The 
'*  rights  which  are  invaded  or  with-held  may  be  of  so  mnph 
**  importance  to  himself,  and  also  to  his  successors,  for  whom 
'*  he  IB  bound  to  regard  himself  in  some  respects  as  a  trustee^ 
^  that  he  may  be  obliged  in  conscience  to  defend  or  reclaim 
^  them,  at  the  risk,  or  even  with  the  certainty,  of  consider* 
^'  'aMe  «speiis#/'    Gisborne's  Duties  of  Men,  cL  xi. 
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not  only  by  the  principle  of  immediate  interested 
duty  towards  themselves^  but  of  prudential  forecast 
and  duty  towards  their  successors  ;  as  it  is  impdssi* 
bic,  whatever  seemingly  beneficial  proposals  may 
be  adduced^  that  the  income  of  the  Clergy  derived 
from  tithes  in  kind^  can  ever  be  placed  on  such 
a  stable  and  desirable  foundation,  as  it  rests  at 
present  *.  And  sharp  and  early^  perhaps,  will  be 
the  woe  and  self-condemnation  of  those  of  tbel 
Clergy,  who  from  inattention^  folly^  or  any  other 
motive  whatever^  shall  at  any  time  have  recom- 
mended or  promoted  the  exchange  of  their  sacrcid 
birthright  f . 

*  *^  At  the  policy  of  accumulating  land,  as  afectiog  tbe 
**  interest  of  the  Church  itself^  it  ia  sufficient  to  kint,  that 
*'  had  all  tithes  been  commuted  for  land  in  this  proporiioD, 
•*  (viz.  one-fifth  of  the  open  corn-field,  one-ninth  of  the 
"  common  or  waste  land,  and  one-seventh  of  the  old  en* 
''  closure,)  would  not  the  Church  at  this  time  have  been 
*>  much  in  the  same  situation,  in  which  it  was  at  the  disso- 
•*  lution  of  the  Monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
^'  when  the  strongest  plea  for  their  destruction,  and  the  most 
^'  popular  argument  in  its  favor  made  usie  of,  was,  tbe  undue 
«  proportion  of  the  landed  property  of  England  possessed 
*^  by  the  ecclesiastical  body.''  Yprk  East-Riding  Agricul* 
"  tural  Report,  1812,  note,  p.  59. 

+  '*  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  and  many  other  eco* 
^'  nomists  and  philanthrophists,  with  intentions  which  they 
*^  believed  pure,  opened  the  breach  through  which  Robes- 
''  pierre  and  Marat  were  to  rush  ;  and  some  Parish  Priests, 
<'  who  had  no  other  object  than  to  attain  ecclesiastical  dig- 
*^  nitiei,  and  increase  their  income  by  diminishing  that  of 
'^  the  high  Clergy,  recruited  the  revolutionary  army,  which 
<*  was  destined  to  overturn  their  own  parsonages,  as  well  as 
<<  the  palaces  of  the  Bishops."  De  MoleviUe'a  Annals  of 
the  Frencb  Kevo\u\iQiv>  noU  u%  9«  332. 
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To  return  to  the  inquiry^  in  what  manner  the 
Clergy  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  commntation 
of  tithes. 

This  benefit  must  consist^  in  placing  the  future 
provision  for  the  Clergy^  if  it  be  practicable,  on 
some  more  eligible  foundation  than  their  present 
one  from  tithes  in  kind.  But^  as  on  the  moving  in 
Parliament  of  certain  resolutions  towards  a  general 
enclosure  bill^  it  was  doubted  by  a  law  lord  in 
the  highest  official  situation,  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  frame  a  bill  for  that  purpose ;  so  it  may  be 
equsdiy  doubted^  from  the  variety  of  complicated 
interests  and  consequences  in  connection  with 
tithes,  whether  it  be  possible  for  human  wisdom 
and  ingenuity  to  frame  a  bill  for  one  general  com- 
mutation of  tithes. 

The  substitutes^  most  usually  proposed^  are  a 
corn-rent^  an  equivalent  income  in  money^  or  an 
equivalent  in  land. 

The  advocates  for  a  corn-rent^  argue  for  the  ex- 
pediency and  fairness  of  establishing  one  in  lieu 
of  tithes^  from  the '  advantages  which  have  ac- 
crued to  our  collegiate  bodies  by  the  introduction 
of  corn-rents  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  But 
there  is  no  parity  of  circumstances  in  the  two  cases 
to  admit  of  any  analogy  or  comparison  between 
them.  The  corn-rents^  adopted  by  the  collegiate 
bodies^  went  to  convert  a  proportion  only  of  a  long 
fixed  and  permanent  monied  rent ;  but  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  corn-rent^  in  lieu  of  tithes^  would 
go  to  convert  the  whole  of  a  present  variable  and 
increasing  rent  in  kind,  as  it  were.    Nor  does  the 
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tame  cause  opeimte  now  in  respeet  to  tithies,  wUch 
operated  in  respect  to  the  landed  estates  of  tlie 
collegiate  bodies :  by  the  ruinous  practice  of  taking 
large  iines^  instead  of  increasing  the  old  reserred 
renti  in  money,  on  the  renewals  of  their  leases, 
they  had  anticipated  their  revenues  to  so  great  a 
degree,  that  it  beoune  necessary  to  establish  a 
corn-rent  to  a  certain  extent,  in  order  to  presenre 
some  part  of  their  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  their 
successon.  On  the  contrary,  in  respect  to  tithes, 
no  such  anticipation  of  the  revenue  arising  from 
them,  can  now  be  practised  by  the  Parochial 
Clergy :  and  even  of  those  tithes  belonging  to  tho 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  the  only  practicable  an« 
ticipation  of  the  revenue  arising  from  them,  bean 
no  comparison  to  the  anticipations  of  the  coll^iate 
bodies  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time ;  since  it  ip  con- 
fined by  statute  to  twenty-one  years  only. 

On  introducing  a  plan  about  twenty  years  ago 
for  a  commutation  of  tithes  on  the  basis  of  a  fitir 
equivalent,  the  proposer  admitted  the  difficulty  of 
finding  out  that  equivalent.     '^  In  treating  on  this 
''  subject/'  says  he,  '*  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
''  minds  of  men  have  been,  (particularly  of  kte 
years,)  so  prejudiced  against  the  very  nature  of 
tithes,  that  the  idea  of  a  fair  equivalent  has  sel- 
''  dom  been  thought  of    They  have  been  too  fre- 
^'  quently  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  surreptitious 
property,  of  which  the  owners  might  at  any 
time  be  dispossessed  at  the  will  of  the  State. 
^'  This  kind  of  argument,  instead  of  obtaining  the 
^'  end  proposed,  must  undoubtedly  defeat  it. 
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''  There  are  many  despriptions  of  property  in 
f^  Hm  kingdom  mncb  less  capable  of  bearing  a  scm* 
^  tmy  into  the  meant  of  its  acquisition,  than  that 
f  of  tithes. 

'^  But  when  that  property  has  been  guaranteed 
T'  to  its  possessors  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  lungdoni,  it  is  idle  to  dispute  the  l^ality  of 
the  mode  by  which  it  was  acquired. 

Not  only  that  very  great  proportion  of  the 
tithes  of  this  kingdom  which  is  in  lay-hands^  lias 
been  sold  and  bought  for  a  valnable  considera- 
•tion,  and  many  of  the  livings  which  still  remain 
to  the  Church  have  been  as  legally  sold  and 
bought  under  the  protection  of  the  law^  as  any 
other  description  of  property  whatever ;  but  the 
'<  lands  subject  to  those  tithes  have  also  been 
^'  bought  at  reduced  prices  on  account  of  that  en« 
'<  cumbrance^  in  the  same  manner  as  estates  have 
<^  been  bought  subject  to  fee-farm  ron^,  and 
'^  bouses  to  ground-rontf.  And  although  all  those 
^^  payments  are  encumbrances  on  the  property  of 
^'  one  set  of  men^  yet  they  constitute  the  property^ 
^'  and  frequently  the  only  propei^ty  of  another  set  of 
men ;  and  the.  laws  of  England  (whose  first  care 
is  the  preservation  of  property,  however  it  may 
vary  in  description^)  are  equally  bound  to  pro- 
tect both. 

''  Whether  the  price  of  wheat  alone  be  a  pro- 
per ratio  by  which  to  fix  the  value  of  all  tithes, 
is  a  matter  deserving  serious  consideration* 
The  writer  of  this,  who  has  been  long  and 
^'  i^ctively  employed  uad^  enclosure  acts,  is  of 
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'*  opinion  that  it  is  not ;  anti,  with  all  proper  de* 
"  fercnce  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  who 
"  have  hilherlo  directed  that  ratio  to  be  adopted; 
"  ventures  to  state  the  following  reasons  for  his 
"  opinion. 

"  The  tithes  of  this  kingdom  arise  chiefly  from 
"  the  following  articles,  viz.  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
"  pulse,  &c. ;  hay,  including  clover,  vetches,  &c.  ; 
**  calves,  and  milk  ;  wool,  and  lambs;  nnderivood; 
"  pigs ;  poultry  ;  Ac. 

"  It  13  not  only  evident  that  the  price  of  wheat 
**  does  not  govern  tlie  price  of  all  the  other  titlie- 
*'  able  articles  above  enumerated,  but  it  is  as  cvi- 
"  dent,  that  the  price  of  wheat  fluctuates  less  than 
"  any  other  necessary  of  life,  if  taken  on  an  ave- 
"  rage  for  any  twenty  years  together;  it  having 
"  been  the  policy  ofthe  government  of  this  country 
'•  to  keep  the  price  of  so  indispensable  an  article  as 
"  steady  as  possible,  by  importing  it  from  all  other 
*'  countries  when  it  is  dear  in  this,  and  by  giving  a 
"  bounty  on  its  exportation  when  its  price  at  home 
"  is  too  low  to  pay  the  expense  of  growing  it. 

"  And  the  effect  of  this  policy  has  been  such, 
'*  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  very  fittk 
'*  higher  on  an  average  of  the  last  twen^-yetr% 
"  than  it  was  on  an  average  of  the  twen^  lut' 
"  years  of  the  last  (17th)  century;  while  the  ]wice  . 
"  of  barley  and  oate,  cheese  aiid  butter^  have  nea^ 
"  doubled. 

"  Any  ratio  for  the  tithes  of  the  last-mentioned 
"  articles,  which  was  settled  in  the  last  (17th)  cen- 
"■  tiiry,  and  deduced  from  the  pric*  of  i 
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*'  vlaae,  must  therefore  at  this  time  be  an  un&ir 
''  commutation  for  the  tithes  of  many  other  tithe- 
''  able  articles.  And  there  is  no  fair  ground  on 
which  to  argue^  that  the  value  of  the  last-men* 
tioned  articles^  and  indeed  of  all  other  produc^* 
tions  of  land^  for  which  this  kingdom  must  chiefly 
^  depend  on  its  own  resources^  may  not  hereiEdfter 
''  fluctuate  as  much  as  it  has  hitherto  done ;  while 
^'  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  by  means  of  im- 
''  portation^  wheat  may  keep  nearly  its  present 
*'  average  price. 

''  No  commutation  for  tithes  can  be  called  a  faif 
^^  equivalent,  which  is  not  so  settled, as  to  flue* 
f'  tuate  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  every  commodity 
'<  subject  to  tithes;  so  as  to  be  in  fact^  a  fisur 
**  yearly  rent  for  each  year's  tithes^  or  as  nearly 
^'  so  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  Some 
^^  standard,  as  simple  in  its  operation  as  possible^ 
''  should  be  fixed  upon^  by  which  the  owners  of 
''  the  tithes  may  make  such  a  commutation  as  Will 
'^  ensure  them  and  their  successors^  from  year  to 
*'  year  for  ever,  the  same  income  as  would  have 
'^  been  received  from  the  tithes  themselves^  in  case 
f^  such  commutation  had  not  taken  place  *." 

It  is  admitted^  that  the  actual  value  of  tithes  in^' 
oreases  in  a  greater  proportion^  than  the  rents  of 
the  titheable  lands  themselves :  And,  therefore,  any 
commutation  on  the  basis  of  the  present  value  of 
tithes^  cannot  be  a  permanent  equivalent  for  tithes 
in  future:  And;  though  tithes  increase  in  value 
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more  mpidly  than  the  rents  of  lands  from  which 
they  arise^  there  can  be  no  more  ground  of  w^ 
nient^  or  of  justice^  in  forcings  a  commutatioQ  of 
tithes  on  the  tithc-proprielors^  than  there  would  b« 
in  one  man's  seizing,  (because  he  was  aUe  to  ac« 
complish  itj  upon  the  estate  of  a  neighbour,  be* 
cause  his  neighbour's  ^tate  improved  in  value  ia 
a  more  rapid  degree  than  his  own.  An4  as  the 
price  of  wheat  is  continually  fluctuating;^  wh^ 
therefore^  can  never  prove  an  adequate  coxaiQU* 
tation  for  all  other  articles  of  titheable  producei 
inany  of  which  are  frequently  very  high^  when  the 
price  pf  wheat  is  low. 

During  the  last  century,  until  the  times  of  scarcity^ 
the  average  price  of  meat^  butter^  cheese^  and 
every  other  species  of  grain^  increased  in  a  ratio  fieur 
beyond  the  price  of  wheat.  And,  though  the  pries 
of  wheat  of  late  years,  haa  borne  reference  to  the 
prices  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  it  will  oftener 
bear  a  comparative  reference  to  the  value  or  price 
of  then),  than  in  times  past.  Even,  during  the  late 
very  high  price  of  wheat,  though  die  price,  or 
value  of  it  in  coin,  enabled  the  receivers  of  thai 
wheat  or  coin  to  purchase  many  articles  without 
being  sensibly  aifccted  by  the  encreased  price  o( 
them,  yet  that  wheat  or  coin  was  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  encreased  price  of  an  infinits 
number  of  other  articles,  no  less  necessary  to  tha 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  modem  days. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  Essay,  the  average 
price  of  wheat,  from  1697  to  IT**,  was  stated  at 
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JBI.  158.  Ud.  per  quarter,  or  nearly  48.  6d.  pes> 
bushd :  in  which  perickl/  all  the  necessaries  of  life  • 
ware  at  least  50  per  cent,  under  the  present  lately  - 
reduced  prices  of  many  of  them.  And  from  174fi 
to  179S,  the  average  price  of  wheat  increased' 
to  only  jCI.  168. 8d.  per  quarter,  or  Id;  per  bushel^ 
though  in  the  latter  part  of  that  interval  the  w^' 
cessaries  of  life  had  greatly  risen  in  price. 

If  a  commutation  <^  tithes  for  a  oom-rent  ia 
wheat,  had  been  effected  at  the  beginning  of  the. 
first  of  the  two  for^^ing  periods  on  the  basis  of  the 
wilues  of  tithes  and  wheat  at  that  date,  what  would 
have  been  (he  actual  progressive  situation  of  the 
income  from  such  corn-rent,  during  the  first,  ot: 
the  last  half  of  the  late  century  ?  Though  the  price 
of  wheat  fluctuates,  indeed,  at  times,  it  varied  a. 
trifle  only  on  the  average  of  both  periods,  (so  that 
the  income  from  th^  commutation  corn-rent  would' 
have  therefore  remained  nearly  stationary,)  yet  the 
comparative  value  of  the  corn-rent  would  have 
been  progressively  deteriorated  in  the  first  half 
century ;  and  in  the  last  it  would  have  been  re^ 
deced  to  below  half  its  original  value :  that  is^  i^e 
produce  of  it,  when  converted  into  money,  would 
have  been  incapable  of  purchasing  barely  half  ol 
those  necessaries  of  life,  which  it  had  been  heretiH 
ftHre  adequate  to  procure. 

And  how  greatly  inferior  would  the  produce  of 
rach  commutation  corn-rents  have  been  to  the 
wdue  of  the  tithes  (even  without  the  improvements 
from  common-field  and  waste  lands,)  so  commuted, 
when  compare4  with  the  value  of  such  commuted 
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f ithes  at  this  time  only^  without  any  reference,  fd 
the  late  enormous  high  prices  of  all  articles  of 
agricultural  produce  ?  The  incomes  of  many  livtngi 
from  tithes  a  century  ago^  are  readily  to  be  oscer^ 
tained^  as  well  as  the  income  they  would  now  have 
been  endowed  with^  had  any  commutation  of  tithes 
into  a  corn-rent  taken  place  in  them.  But  what 
comparison  would  such  corn-rent^  even  perhaps  at 
the  late  highest  prices  of  wheats  bear  to  the  real 
present  value  of  the  tithes  of  the  parishes^  in  which 
any  such  commutation  had  taken  place  ?  Had  the 
tithes  been  commuted  at  that  period,  even  up<m 
the  most  liberal  terms,  very  few  livings  would  now 
be  worth  the  acceptance  of  any  man,  of  whatever 
abilities,  education,  or  rank  in  life :  because,  if  it 
may  be  permitted  to  deviate  from  serious  langoags 
dn  a  serious  topic,  they  would  not  afibrd  him  a 
living,  but  scarcely  perhaps  preserve  him  from 
starving. 

To  confirm  the  advantages  resulting  from  corn- 
rents,  the  following  observation  is  much  insisted  on. 
"  The  rents  which  have  been  reserved  in  com,  have 
"  preserved  their  value  much  better  than  those 
**  which  have  been  reserved  in  money  *."  This 
may  be  true,  though  it  afford  no  proof  of  the  per- 
manent equivalency  of  determinate  corn-rents,  in 
lieu  of  property  always  increasing  in  value.  Oa 
the  contrary,  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  com- 
parative value  of  corn  in  England,  for  many  cen- 
turies past,  sufficiently  shews,  that  no  determinate 

*  Wealth  of  Naiions^  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
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ecnrn-rents  can  ever  be  permanently  equivalent^ 
even  supposing  the  property  for  which  they  were 
paid  to  be  incapable  of  increased  value.  Nor  could 
any  deternrinate  corn-rents^  now  to  be  fixed  ac- 
cording to  the  prices  of  corn  for  late  years^  long 
remain  equivalent^  if  that  increase  in  the  tillagej 
and  consequent  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn^ 
which  is  so  much  promised  on  a  commutation  of 
tithes^  should  eveotually  take  place. 

In  support^  also^  of  the  practicability  and  equity 
of  establUhing  a  corn-rent  in  lieu  of  tithes^  the 
following  assertion  is  no  less  eagerly  brought  for* 
wigrd.  ''  No  measure  of  such  extensive  concern 
^*  appears  to  me  so  practicable^  nor  any  single  al* 
'*  teration  so  beneficial^  as  the  conversion  of  tithes 
**  into  corn-rents.  This  commutation^  I  am  con- 
**  vinced^  might  be  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  to  the 
'^  tithe-holder  a  complete  and  perpetual  equivalent 
^*  for  his  interest^  and  to  leave  to  industry  its  full 
^*  operation  and  entire  reward  *  "  To  have  en- 
abled this  writer  to  have  expressed  himself  so  de- 
cidedly^ it  is  to  be  presumed^  that  the  species  of 

•  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  hilosophy,  1787,  ▼ol.  ii» 
p.  407*  **  Tlie  late  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle  has  strongly  re- 
^  commended  a  corn-rent  as  a  commutation  for  tithes  in  ge* 
'*  ueral;  but  evidently  without  having  considered,  that  by 
'*  endless  calculations  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  grain,  sudi 
i*  a  mode  would  rather  aggravate,  than  lessen  the  causes  of 
**  (discontent.  And  a  corn-rent,  varying  with  the  price  of 
^  grain,  could  not  be  applied  with  equity  to  a  grazing 
■^  country,  as  the  profit  on  cattle  might  be  low,  at  a  tim^ 
^  when  the  price  of  corn  was  high/'  Rev*  H.  B.  Dudley 
on  a  Commutation  of  Tithes  in  Irelaod|  180S|  pp»  17,  I9t 
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ctomfltiuttttion^  so  positively  recDtnmimded  by  iin^ 
mtist  hate  appeared  to  him^  on  deep  and  mature 
•tonsideFation,  to  be  devoid  of  every  difficalty; 
Md  therefore  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  he  had  not 
Enlarged  upon  the  subject  in  thie  work  before 
Quoted,  or  ill  a  separate  publication. 

However,  the  practicability,  the  eqaity^  Mdthe 
perpetual  equivalency  of  a  corn-rent  iti  liea  of 
tithes,  will  not  strike  others  in  so  forcible  and  dear 
ih  light.     In  every  one  of  those  respects,  a  commu- 
tation of  tithes  for  a  corn-rent  is  mwe  or  lets 
't^bjectionnble :  namely,  from  the  very  nature  of 
lithe^  themselves ;   from  the  variety  of  rights  to 
tithes  in  different  parishes ;  from  the  variety  of 
tights  to  tithes  in  the  same  parishes;  from  the 
fcjctent  of  tithes  in  different  parts  of  the  saitie 
fmrisheS;  from  the  unsettled  claims  to  titheA  in 
hiany  parishes  ;  from  the  different  qualities  of  soil, 
Surface,  and  produce;  from  the  variation  in  the 
Value  of  tithes,  from  the  same  lands  in  different 
years,  and  under  different  cultivation ;   from  the 
difficulty  of  fairly  ascertaining  the  present  or  future 
actual  value  of  titlics;  from  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  inn  ( ase  of  tithes  on  the  improve- 
ment of  lands   »iictiier  enclosed,  common-field, 
wastes  or  commons  ;  from  the  variation  in  impro- 
priate parishes  in  the  values  of  rectorial  and  vicari4l 
tithes,  on  the  conversion  of  arable  lands  to  pasture, 
or  vice  versa  ;  frpm  the  difticulty  of  apportioning 
a  corn-rent  liable  to  such  a  variation  in  Uie  right 
to  tithes ;  from  the  great  fluctuation  in  the  pricfs 
of  corn ;  from  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
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torn  promised  upon  a  commutation  of  tithes*; 
from  the  possibility  of  introducing  a  different  species 
of  bread-corn,  or  a  substitute  for  bread,  which  may 
render  wheat  of  little  comparative  value  f ;  firom 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  just  and  true  pric^ 
of  com  for  settling  the  quantity  of  the  commutation 
corn  to  issue  out  of  each  farm ;  from  the  unavoid* 
able  and  infinite  divisibility  of  such  quantity  on  the 
iubdivision  of  farms ;  from  the  trouble  of  collectingj 

*  If  a  commutation  of  tithes  should  actually  be  att^dcd  by 
any  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  corni  it  would  be  at- 
tended alsoy  by  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  dl  other 
articles  of  agricultural  produce,  according  to  the  old  proverb, 
«  Down  corn,  down  horn  ;*'  and  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  must  occasion,  likewise,  a  reduction  ill 
the  rent  and  value  of  land.  Thebe  circumstances  ate  en» 
titled  to  the  ser\ous  atttntion  of  laAd-occopiera  possessed  of 
long  leases,  at  high  improved  rents ;  and  of  landi-proprietora 
in  general,  who  may  be  inclined  to  favor  a  commutation  of 
tithes* 

t  It  must  be  in  the  recdllectiota  of  many  pei^onl,  that  be- 
Hween  forty  and  fifly  years  ago,  the  use  of  Siberian  barley,  in 
the  article  of  bread,  was  strongly  recommended  by  men  of 
the  first  eminence  in  the  medical  and  chemical  professions : 
who,  after  a^scientific  analysis  of  that  grain,  were  of  opinion, 
that  its  comjponent  parts  were  highly  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious; and  that,  on  the  due  manufactory  of  that  grain  into 
flour,  bread  might  be  produced  from  it,  little  if  at  all  in- 
ferior to  the  common  household  bread,  made  from  the  usual 
mixture  of  several  sorts  of  flour.  But,  through  the  combined 
effects  of  prejudice,  in^rest,  knavery,  &c«,  the  benefit,  which 
might  thus  have  accrued  to  the  great  mass  of  our  population, 
vras  wantonly  and  injudiciously  disregarded,  in  the  opinion 
of  more  competent  judges,  than  the  writer  of  this  note*. 
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and  the  hazard  of  not  receivings  such  com-renti*; 
and  from  the  knavery^  artifice  and  collusion  which 
would  be  practised^  to  enhance  the  price  of  com 
previous  to  the  settlement  of  a  com*rent,  and  af« 
terwards  to  keep  down  the  price  previous  to  every 
settlement  of  the  conversion  price  of  that  cem*rent 
The  prices  of  com^  published  by  the  Inspects 
of  Corn  Returns  in  the  London  Grazette^  have 
been  proposed  as  the  basis  for  regulating  both  the 
commutation  quantity^  and  the  conversion  price^ 
of  a  corn-rent  in  lieu  of  tithas ;  but  those  returns 
afford  no  criterion  to  determine  the  real  prices  of 
com  f .  It  is  well  known^  that  those  prices  are  cal- 
culated from^  and  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of 
returns  to  the  Inspector^  from  men  whose  interest 
leads  them  to  be  inaccurate ;  and  who  therefor^ 
from  design  or  inadvertency^  give  themselves  very 
little  trouble  in  specifying  either  the  precise  quan« 

•  "  R^nt  for  tithes  is  never  paid  so  ungrudgingly,  as  rent 
^'  for  land  :  and  rent  to  the  Clergymau  is  still  more  grudged, 
^'  I  believe,  in  most  cases,  than  to  the  lay-impropriator; 
**  though  the  former  is  admitted  even  by  those  who  think  the 
"  least  favorably  of  his  function,  to  do  something  usually 
"  for  his  *  hire,'  and  is  seldom  so  high  in  his  demand  for  rent 
**  as  the  latter,"  York  £ast-Riding  Agricultural  Report) 
1S12«  p«  60. 

t  **  The  Corn  Returns  at  present  are  in  every  degree  in- 
**  adequate  to  ascertain  the  prices  of  corn.  Blanks,  by  reason 
•*  of  no  returns,  are  numerous ;  from  some  places,  the  same 
^'  prices  have  generally  been  transmitted ;  from  others  grossly 
"  misrepresented,"  Youngs  CJuestiou  of  Scarcity,  1800, 
P-71. 
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lity  or  price  of  the  com  purchased  by  them.  The 
iiaiidalent  practices  of  corn-dealers^  mealmen^  Ac. 
and  the  injurious  effects  of  their  dishonest  com-* 
binations^  are  notorious ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
Legislature  has  made  divers  attempts,  it  h^s  not 
yet  been  able  to  prevent  the  one^  or  obviate  the 
other. 

If  tithes  should  be  commuted  into  a  corn-ren^ 
thb  question^  among;st  many  others,  would  proba- 
bly arise.  In  parishes,  at  present  denominated 
com  parishes,  the  quantity  of  the  commutation -com 
ivould  be  settled  chiefly  in  proportion  to  the  exist- 
ing corn  tithes  of  such  parishes^  and  would  so  res 
main  for  ever^  though  such  parishes  might  here* 
after  be  converted  into  grazing  parishes^  and  be 
thereby  subject  to  a  corn-rent  equal  to  two  or  three 
times  the  value  of  their  grazing  tithes.  AikI  in 
parishes,  at  present  denominated  grazing  parishev, 
the  quantity  of  commutation-corn  would  be  settled 
chiefly  in  proportion  to  the  existing  grazing  tithes 
of  such  parishes^  and  would  so  remain  for  ever, 
though  such  parishes  might  hereafter  be  converted 
into  corn  parishes^  and  be  thereby  liable  to  a  com* 
rent^  equal  perhaps  to  one  third  or  one  half  of  the 
real  value  of  their  com  tithes. 

Where^  then,  does  the  permanent  equity  of  a 
commutation  of  tithes  into  a  corn-rent  exist,  as  it 
respects  the  land-occupiers  in  future  times,  and  in 
cases  which  it  is  more  than  possible  will  ensued 
or  is  a  new  settlement  of  the  quantity  of  the  com*' 
mutation-cora  to  take  place,  upon  every  such 
change  in  the  cultivation  of  a  parish?    Andj,  if  so. 
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in  what  manner  would  such  an  aheration  essfntially 
differ  from  tithes  in  kind,  and  compounding;  for 
tlwm  in  money  ?  And,  if  no  such  altei-alion  in  llie 
quajitityof  thecommutation-coni  should  takeplacr, 
would  the  land  occupiers  in  the  ort^nal  com  pa- 
Tishrs  be  satisfied  at  such  an  evident  inequality  in 
the  virtual  payment  for  their  tithes?  Would  they 
•Hot,  indeed,  be- agg-rieved  ? 

A  commutation  of  tithes  into  a  corn-rent  has 
«lio  been  objected  to,  oo  the  following  ground. 
"  Instances  may  be  brought  of  livings  that  have 
'*  been  exonerated  by  the  above  method  (money 
"  payments  in  lieu  of  tithes)  within  these  few 
"  years,  being  very  considerably  injured  by  it; 
■**  which  has  induced  otliers,  sensible  of  the  impro- 
*•  priety  of  continuing  so  injurious  a  practice,  to 
■"  subetitute  in  its  place  a  corn-rent :  which,  say 
."  they,  will  always  rise  or  fell  in  value  with  the  ne- 
»'  cMbariee  of  lifb,  and  of  codtw  cannot  bt  nbjM 
^  to  Uw-  «mdb  objections.  It  must  b«  eonlfettrf,- 
-**  that  thtft  method  carfies  the  appearatii^  of  eqn}^ 
^  ftiid  tc&Mni&blenesfl  along  with  it ;  but  H  inll  hb 
*^  found  upon  a  cloier  inspection,  to  be  liafate  to 
**  some  objections,  which,  upt>n  a  fint  vfnr  of  tlit 
"  subject,  do  not  seem  to  strike  the  attention, 
■  "  The  people  of  this  country,  genftr»Hy  aptefc- 
**  ittg,  cannot  be  brought  to  sufficiently  imdenttnd 
.*  the  nftture  of  tithes ;  they  are  dtsgu&ted  With 
*'  their  very  name,  even  in  those  instances  ffherft 
**  they  have  no  iieal  cause  to  complain :  COfue- 
"  gently,  if  it  should  be  fbuQd  advisable  to  i^ 
f  lkhthein>H  Should  be  done  in  such  Bto&n&ertt 
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f  not  to  leave  even  the  most  distant  vestige  that 
^  can  call  them  to  remembrance  again. 

Bat  this  desirable  end  cannot  be  effected  by  a 
eot^^rent ;  since^  in  cnring  the  wound^  it  leaves 
^  a  most  dreadful  scar  behind  it.  Prejudice  can 
^*  seldom  be  subdued  by  reason^  and  tlie  injury 
''  that  a  man  suffers  in  particular  instances^  is  to 
be  estimated  by  his  own  feelings^  and. not  by  the 
opinion  of  other  men.  If  it  were  possible  to 
'*  give  candor  its  due  weighty  even  such  freehold* 
^'  ers  as  are  inimical  to  tithes^  would  be  compelled 
-'*  to  acknowlege^  that  they  or  their  aaiceators 
^'  bought  their  estates  for  m  less  sum  of  money  on 
i^'  their  account ;  or  if  ihey  were  granted  from 
^^  the  crOwn,  tliat  thfey  were  given  with  thest  con- 
^  ditions  annexed  to  them  :  no  man^  then^fore,  is 
*'  injured  by  the  paying  of  tith«i^  but  by  the  man- 
.^  tter  in  which  he  pays  them.  If  therefore  in 
*'<  order  to  eacounige  the  prt^eMi  of  igrienltvni^ 
^  and  prevent  their  being  coniidered  as  at  present, 
a  tax  upon  indostry)  the  LicgiKtature  should  flu  it 
com -rent  in  lieu  of  tithe6>  and  grain  should  rise, 
^'  ab  is  the  case  at  this  time,  beyond  the  average 
^  from  whence  their  value  was  taken,  the  ikrmer 
will  consider  himself  oppressed  in  paying«o  Ifttge 
a  sum  ;  and  if  it  shoaM  fall  below  the  average, 
^  the  tithing  man  will  receive  less  than  he  was  led 
to  expect :  not  to  mention  the  hazard  of  leaving 
an  opening  for  the  most  dangerous  kind  of  tol^ 
lusion  between  the  patron  and  the  incumbent ; 
where,  tlie  former  is  the  proprietor  of  the  land, 
and  dishonorable  enough  to  take  the  advantage 
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"  of  it.  Tlic  idea  of  the  monies  being  paid  for 
*'  litlips  remaining,  no  one  can  say,  wliethcra  corn- 
*'  rent  in  proccs  of  time,  will  not  be  considered  as 
**  equally  oppressive.  Will  any  person  say,  that 
"  he  can  forget  the  subject  of  tithes  while  he  ii 
"  continually  put  in  mind  of  the  payment  of  a  sum 
*'  of  money  equal  to,  if  not  beyond  their  real  va- 
"  lue  ?  A  corn-i-ent,  therefore,  may  prevent  the 
*  fanner  from  being  insulted,  but  it  will  always, 
"  hke  a  fiiidil  ri^ht,  be  considered  ai  an  act  (tf 
"  oppression*." 

On  comparing  the  prices,  at  which  a  large  an- 
cient corn-rent  payable  to  an  ecclesiastical  body 
has  been  commuted  during  many  yeai's  past,  (which 
conversion  prices  were  fixed  according  to  custom 
by  the  average  prices  of  wheat  on  the  average  of 
Uiree  market  days  preceding  Christmas,  at  which 
time  of  the  year  com  geneialiy  bean  the  loweit 
|Hice,)  with  the  average  prices  of  wheat,  pub- 
iMbed  in  the  London  Gazette  for  the  same  cotuity 
ftB4  month  in  each  year,  there  may  be  obferred 
■nch  a  very  considerable  inferiority  ip  the  ]ailUt 
prices  aa  proves,  that  the  returns  from  that  parti- 
c«lar  county  must  have  been  most  g^arin^y  iuh 
■&tr.  And  without  doubt,  they  would  be  found 
equally  unfair  throughout  the  kingdom^  were  si- 
nilar  comparisons  made.  What,  then,  migfat 
not  be  expected  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  com 
leUnms,    should    the  settlement   and  couTCfNtea 


*  An  Address  to  the  Board  of  A^icultnit,  bj  the  Ben-  ' 
VadS.J.Natb,  p.5. 
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price  df  many  million  bushels  of  com  be  appointed 
to  depend  upon  them ;  that  is^  when  the  quantity 
of  the  commutation  corn-rent^  and  the  conversion 
price  of  that  corn-rent^  should  be  exposed  to  all 
the  manceuvres  of  the  farmer^  the  corn-dealer^  the 
mealman^  &c.  ? 

Upon  this  mode  of  commutation  ci  tithes^  it 
has  been  well  observed,  ''  In  theory,  the  Clergy 
'*  would  be  much  benefited ;  but  I  fear  their  si* 
''  tuation  would  be  little  mended  (I  rather  think 
''  it  would  be  much  deteriorated)  in  fact.  By 
''  statute  18  Eliz.  ch.  vi..  Collets  are  already 
^  compelled  to  take  corn-rents,  according  to  the 
^'  price,  that  wheat  shall  be  sold  for  in  the  market 
'^  next  adjoining  to  the  respective  collegea^  on 
^  the  market  day  before  the  rent  becomes  due. 
''  Now,  Sir,  I  %vill  look  back  no  farther  than  td 
^'  Michaelmas,  1800,  for  an  insuperable  argument 
''  against  a  commutation  of  tithes  for  corn-rents. 
*'  A  short  time  previous  to  that  season,  the  pres-* 
^  sure  of  scarcity  had  been  severely  felt  in  the 
*'  county  of  Oxford.  The  mob  of  Oxford  itself 
''  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  trained  rabble ; 
and  visiting  all  the  neighbouring  villages  in  rank 
and  file,  compelled  the  farmers  to  sign  an  agree^ 
ment,  by  which  they  covenanted  to  bring  their 
com  immediately  to  market  ata  reduced  price.  But 
notwithstanding  this  agreement,  on  that  maricet 
day  which  preceded  the  market  day  above  men- 
''  tioned  in  the  statute  of  the  18th  of  Elizabeth, 
''  and  also  on  the  market  day  which  followed  the 
^f  sanie^  wheat  was  sold  in  Oxford  market  at 
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"  £-10  por  load.  On  Ihe  intcrvcMiiiif^  marliet  (lay 
'•  only,  which  was  by  Inw  u[)p<»inteil  to  be  tlie  dny^ 
'*  for  seUling  the  amount  of  the  coni-rents.  the 
"  fanners,  umlor  (he  pleii  of  complying  vvuli  the- 
"  mob,  brought  a  simill  quantity  of  wheat  to  ntarket. 
*'  at  £'i^i  per  load.  Observe,  Sir.  the  enorniottt 
"  villainy  of  thiw  proceeiihig.  anti  the  facility  with 
«'  which  the  slutute  was  evaded.  To  my  ceftam 
"  kiiowlege,  the  difference  in  annual  income,  by 
"  this  iiifitmous  piece  of  roguery  to  one  College 
"  only,  was  little  hhnrt  of  £700.  Is  it  then,  |et- 
•'  me  ask,  U  it  a  consumaiation  with  any  derotioo' 
"  to  be  wished,  that  the  present  revenues  of  oar 
"  Clergy  should  be  exchanged  for  copii-reiilfi  ^ 
"  And,  if  coni-reiUs,  the  least  exceptionable  of 
•'  all  modes,  prove  80  iuelTeclual,  wlial  will  it  be- 
"  possible  to  substitute  for  tithes,  which  will  in 
"  any  drgrce justify  the  commutation*?" 

The  foregoing  objections,  with  nwi^  otfaff* 
which  will  siiggest  themselvQa  to  thf)  W94%  of 
l}K«e  who  nu>re  dieep^  considf^r  the  w^ecl:,  9«nly 
preaent  smffieieat  evidence  to:  eve^jf  iwiHiii  9fA 
dii{WMioiwte  inquirer^  of  tite  imprMtieslubl^,  tfie 
WiitneM,  and  the  mm-peipetwd  equtinleaay  at  It 
con-rent  in  lieu  of  tithei. 

If  it  be  ppopostd  to  give  the  Ckrgy,  m,  ham  of 
their  tithes,  an  iacoine  arising  from  iDenay^  k  naf 
W  attempted  to  act  off  that  profaaal  ^  the  Hti« 
ficiai  g^oM  af  fome  docenr,  or  immediatA  adtfiliotf 
tv  tfa«r  present  ineone.     Various  cnlcuktfaaaanJ 
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vtetementa  to  this  purpose^  htive  been  given  to  the 
public;  but^  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
such  monied  augmentation^  the  benefit  of  it  will  be^,^ 
W  it  were^  temporary  only^  unless  some  provision 
be  made  for  the  progressively  increasing  con-s. 
tiuuance  of  U«  For  instance ;  supposing  the  pre- 
sent income  pf  the  existing  Clergy  to  be  £100  per 
anQum>  and  on  a  commutation  of  tithes,  to  receiva 
va  immediate  monied  augmentation  of  even  ^fl^ 
per  cent ;  yet,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century^  tbc^ 
advantage  of  such  augmentation  would  *becoma 
virtually  annihilated^  by  the  increased  price  of  tba 
necessaries  of  life ;  which^  from  the  experience  o£ 
past  yearsi  may  probably  be  stated  at  the  increase 
of  fifty  per. cent,  in  every  fifty  years.  It  is  ifue^ 
that  the  Clergy  at  the  end  of  the  fifty  years  would 
have  an  income  of  £150^  instead  of  £100.  But 
what  is  contended  for  here^  is^  though  the  Clergy  at 
tlie  end  of  the  fifty  years  would  have  an  income  of 
£150,  instead  of  £100;  nevertheless  that  £15Q 
would  not  then  purchase  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  than  £100  would  have  done 
fifty  years  before :  so  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  yearSj 
the  Qergy  would  be  exactly  in  the  same  situa<» 
tion  in  respect  to  the  comparative  amount  of  their 
income,  as  they  were  at  the  period  of  receiving  any 
such  augmentation.  If,  then,  the  benefit  ac- 
cruing from  so  large  an  augmentation  as  fifty  per 
cent,  would  disappear  so  early,  surely  the  possi- 
bility of  any  inferior  augmentation  of  five^  ten,  fif^ 
teen  or  twenty  per  cent,  ought  not  to  have  any  in- 
fluence on  men,   who  recollect  that  they  are  to 
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%Mt  as  not  living  for  themselves  onty^  bat  for  alF 
ttiose  likewise  who  in  succession^  may  enjoy  their 
preferment. 

If  it  be  proposed  to  g'ive  the  Clergy  an  income 
wising  from  money,  equivalent  only  to  their  pre** 
sent  income  from  tithes^  the  great  and  progressive 
increase  of  their  income  from  tithes  in  kind^  which 
is  obvious  from  the  comparative  values  of  livings 
in  the  King's  Books^  with  their  actual  value  in  the 
present  days,  undeniably  proves,  that  no  deter-* 
minate  compensation  in  money,  (whatever  may  be 
the  immediate  amount  of  it,  or  be  it  even  accom- 
panied  by  an  augmentation,)  can  be  permanently 
equivalent  to  their  income  From  tithes  in  kind ;  be* 
tSLXM,  whilst  money  must  necessarily  decrease 
in  value,  tithes  in  kind  must  as  necessarily  increase 
in  value. 

To  illustrate  this  point  more  particularly.  Sup- 
pose tithes  in  kind  had  been  abolished  at  the  era 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  incomes  of  the  Clergy 
had  been  fixed  at  certain  monied  payments,  such 
as  the  value  respectively  annexed  to  livings  in  the 
King's  Books,  and  even  with  an  augmentation  of 
fifty  per  cent. ;  so  that  a  living  valued  in  the  King's 
Books  at  of  10,  would  have  been  settled  at  a  per- 
manent monied  income  of  £lb  per  annum.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  King's  Books*,  that  1,556  rectories, 
vicarages,  &c.,  possibly  on  account  of  their  incon* 
sidemble  value,  were  omitted  in  the  valuation  of 
the  King's  Books:    next  to  these,  are  939   in 
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charge,  not  exceeding  £5  per  annum :  after  theses 
axe  3^618  above  ^5,  and  not  exceeding  ^10  per 
annnm :  and  after  these^  1,^7  above  ^10^  and 
not  exceeding  cf  15  per  annnm.  And  to  thesa 
four  classes  are  to  be  added  a  fifths  comprehend- 
ing all  the  remaining  livings  in  value  in  the  King's 
Books  above  <£15  and  upwards :  of  which^  a  small 
proportion  only  are  valued  at  above  £40.  This 
class,  containing  2,145  Uvings,  makes  the  vrhole 
number  of  parochial  benefices,  at  the  date  of  the 
valuation^  to  have  been  10,205.  And,  as  their 
aggregate  valuation^  (estimating  the  1,556  rec* 
tories,  &c.,  never  in  charge,  at  <£3.  10s.  per 
annum  each,  being  the  mediam  value  under  £5,) 
scarcely  amounts  to  £1 13,000,  the  average  llHae 
of  each  parochial  benefice  at  that  time  barely  ex« 
ceeded  ^11  per  annum. 

Thus,  if  an  abolition  of  tithes  had  taken  place 
nearly  three  centuries  ago,  and  a  monied  income^ 
augmented  with  fifty  per  cent^  had  been  given  in 
lieu  of  the  tithes  so  abolished,  the  average  income 
of  all  the  parochial  benefices  in  the  kingdom,  in* 
eluding  even  the  supposed  augmentation  of  fifty 
per  cent.,  would  not  at  this  time  have  much  ex« 
ceeded  <£16. 10s.  per  annum.  And  of  these,  if  wf 
admit  every  benefice  in  the  four  first  classes  to 
have  been  respectively  and  fully  equal  to  £2.  lOs., 
£b,  £\0,  and  £\b  per  annum,  only  1,947  would 
have  been  of  the  value  oi£^.  lOs.;  3,618  would 
not  have  exceeded  £\b;  and  939  would  not 
liave  exceeded  £7.  10s. ;  and  1,556  would  have 
beeuj  perhaps^  always  under  £b   per  annum. 

H  h 
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Hence,  then,  8,060,  or  four-fifths  of  the  paritliM 
throuf^Iiout  t!ie  kingdom,  must  have  been  gradually 
deprived  of  all  relig-ioiis  service  and  inslruclion, 
from  the  progressive  diminution  of  Ilie  parochial 
incomes,  and  the  consequent  poverty  and  beggary 
«f  the  Clerical  profession.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
the  incomes  of  all  such  living's  having  been  wisely 
and  happily  continued  to  arise  from  tithes  in  kiiid* 
Tlhey  have  increased  in  various  proportions,  ac- 
cording to  peculiar  situations  and  circumstances  : 
so  that  the  possessors  of  the  highest  class  of  them 
enjoy  a  comparatively  decent  maintenance  for 
themselves  and  families,  though  far  from  adequate 
to  their  appropriate  rank  in  life ;  and  the  pos- 
i  seArs  of  even  the  lowest  classes,  though  pining 
I  in  want,  have  not  deserted  either  the  service  of 
f'the  church,  or  the  religious  instmction  of  the  peo- 
ple cnnimittod  to  their  charge. 

And  ovin  supposing  it  to  be  proposed,  from  just 
and  prudential  motives,  in  order  to  secure  the  fa- 
tore  due  support  of  the  Cie^y,  that  the  monied 
income  to  be  given  them  in  lieu  of  tithes,  should 
not  be  fixed  at  any  determinate  invariable  amoont, 
but  on  some  basis  by  which  it  might  be  periodi* 
#all^  or  pro^esBively  advanced ;  yet.  still  tL.9amr 
nutation  of  tithes  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
an  income  in  money,  would  nevertheless  be  ineqai- 
table  in  limine,  and  therefore  incapable  of  sd(4 
defence :  because,  as  before  observed,  it  woolif 
be  a  compulsory  exchange,  without  the  consent  itf 
the  proprietors,  of  a  landed  property  at  all.  tincf 
immoveat}le  and  permanent  duiing  the  natural  ex* 
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iitence  of  the  kingdom,  for  a  property  always  letH 
MQing  in  value,  uncertain  in  its  duration,  and  aln 
soliitely  depending  on  the  prosperity  and  political 
existence  of  the  kingdom  *. 

'^  It  is  from  our  attachment  to  a  Church  Esta« 
blishment,  that  the  English  nation  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  intrust  that  great  fundamental  in- 
terest of  the  whole  to  what  they  trust  no  part 
of  their  civil  or  military  public  service ;  thQ|.i8, 
to  the  unsteady  and  precarious  contribution  of  ia- 
dividuals.  They  go  further  They  certainly 
never  have  suffered,  and  never  will  suffer,  the 
''  fixed  estate  of  the  Church  to  be  converted  into  a 
^'  pension,  to  depend  on  the  Treasury,  and  to 
be  delayed,  withheld,  or  perhaps  to  be  4|||^a- 
guished,  by  fiscal  difficulties;  which  difficult 
^^  ties  may  sometimes  be  pretended  for  political 
'^  purposes,  and  are  in  fact  often  brought  on  by 
^  the  extravagance,  negligence,  and  rapacity  of 

*  **  What  would  you  degrade  tbe  Ministers  of  Religion 
^*  into  peosiooers  of  State/'  says  au  animated  writer,  ''  into 
mere  puppets  of  the  Minister  ?  Would  you  condemn  them 
to  a  precarious  dependence  on  the  annual  bounty  of  the 
"  Nation?  Would  you  hang  their  fate  on  a  laud*taX|  or 
^  any  other  tax,  which  may  be  reduced,  repealed  or  ap* 
'*  plied  to  the  public  service,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  dis« 
**  tress,  at  the  caprice  of  an  unprincipled  Minister  ?  Wo))ld 
^  you  support  them  by  taxes  and  pensions,  and  call  these  an 
'*  equivalent  for  their  tithes,  cloathed  as  they  are  with  all  the 
**  proud  attributes  of  property  ?  I  would  not  call  this  an 
^  equivalent,  but  I  would  stile  it,  ruin  in  its  first  stage, 
**  and  in  rapid  progress  to  its  last."  Commutation  af  Tilhes 
in  Ireland  before  cited,  p*  51. 
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'  politicians.  The  penplp  of  England  think, 
•*  thai  they  have  conslitutiona!  motives,  as  well  ai 
"  religions,  ai^inst  any  project  of  turning;  their 
"  independent  Clerj^y  into  Ecclesiastical  pen- 
"  sioners  of  the  Stale.  They  tremble  for  iheir 
"  liberty,  from  the  influence  of  a  Cier^'  dcpea- 
"  dent  on  i'lr  Crown  ;  they  Iremhlc  for  the  piib- 
"  lie  tranquillity,  from  the  disorders  of  a  fiielions 
**tflergy.  if  it  were  made  to  depend  on  any  other 
"  than  the  Crown. 

"  From  the  nniled  considerations  of  Religion 
■"  and  constitutional  policy,  from  their  opinion  of 
*'  a  doty  (o  make  a  sure  provision  for  the  con- 
*'  solation  of  ihc  feeble,  and  the  instruction  of 
L  •'  me  ignorant,  they  have  incorporated  and  idcn- 
"  lificd  the  cslate  of  tlie  Church  with  the  mass  of 
"  private  properly,  of  which  the  State  is  not  the 
"  proprietor,  either  for  use  or  dominion,  but  the 
"  guardian  only  and  the  regulator.  They  have 
''  ordained,  that  the  provision  of  this  establish* 
"  ment  might  be  as  stable  as  the  earth  on  ^vhidi 
"  it  stands,  and  should  not  fluctuate  with  the 
"  Euripus  of  funds  and  actions*." 

And  if  the  plan  formerly  in.  contemplation,  fw 
-Kcuring  to  the  Clergy  a  monied  income  ariskig 
from  the  interest  of  national  funds  to  be  cre- 
ated by  the  sale  or  redemption  of  their  tithe  pro- 
perty, shall  ever  take  place,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  national  debt  will  immediately  become  perr 
pctual :  and  the  portion  of  the  interest  intended 

*  fiuiks's  Reflections  or  Uie  Rsvvliition  in  Fnnce,  p.  i^ 
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to  be  set  apart  annually  for  the  progressive  in- 
crease of  the  Clergy^s  income,  will  gradually  add 
to  it>  and  be  converted  into  an  irredeemable  debt ; 
mnd  which,  without  a  dereliction  of  the  primary 
principle  of  the  plan,  will  go  on  increasing,  and 
in  process  of  time  call  for  new  taxes  to  discharge 
the  growing  interest  of  it  And  thus,  instead  of 
f  diminution  or  cessation  in  the  public  burthens^ 
%%kd  a  reasonable '  and  permanent  reduction  ii^ttft 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  we  shall  have  to 
look  forward  to  a  continuance  of  them ;  after  a 
waTj  which  has  required  a  heavy  and  unavoidable 
increase  of  taxes,  and  in  which  we  were  compelled 
to  engage  for  the  defence  of  our  constitution^our 
liberty,  our  property,  our  religion,  and  evelPlife 
itself;  and  all  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on 
the  wisdom  of  our  Governors,  on  the  abilities  of  our 
Commanders,  and  on  the  bravery  of  our  fleets  tfnd 
armies,  we  have  been  enabled  most  gallantly  and 
effectually  to  defend,  through  the  loyalty,  spirit^ 
and  united  exertions  of  the  people. 

If  it  be  proposed  to  give  the  Clergy  an  equi- 
valent in  land  in  lieu  of  tithes,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  there  have  prevailed  the  most  discordant  opi- 
nions on  the  propriety  and  practicability  of  such  a 
substitute.  Some  have  strongly  recommended  and 
insisted  upon  the  adoption  of  it,  as  the  only  just, 
proper,  and  practicable  mode  of  proceeding  be- 
tween the  land-holder  and  the  tithe-holder,  as  be- 
neficial to  the  community  at  large,  and  as  creditable 
to  the  national  religious  establishment.  Others, 
again,  have  as  strongly  insisted,  that  a  general  and 
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equitable  landed  commutation  thruuglioul  the  king- 
dom, is  altogetlier  impracticable;  and  tlioy  have 
Btrenuously  protested  against  it,  as  injurious  to  tbe 
individuals  concerned^  and  to  the  weltare  of  tlie 
community,  and,  in  (lie  end,  t!ie  bane  of  religion. 

It  has  been  successfully  demonstrated  ■,  that 
considcrinf^  the  ditTerent  nature  and  fertility  of 
foils,  and  their  different  cultivation  and  produce, 
ill^  impossible  to  affix  any  general  proportion  of 
land,  as  an  equivalent  for  tithes,  without  its  being 
highly  injurious  on  one  side  or  (he  other,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  most  commonly  un  that  of  tbe  land- 
Iiolder  f. 

In  reference  to  a  commutation  of  lilbes  for 
Lanflj  a  late  ivriter  observes,  that  "  the  great  va- 
"  ricty  of  soil  and  produce,  presuming  that  our 
"  agriculture  would  permanently  continue  in  a 
"  nearly  similar  stale,  would  be  productive  of  no 
*'  effects^  materially  objectionable ;  but  since  great 

*  ObservBtiocs  on  an  Inquiry  ioto  the  AdventagM  aixl 
DitadvanlagKB  reituhing  from  Bills  of  Eoclnaure,  with  Cal. 
Culalions  Bbewing  fll«  Loss  inavitahly  lustaintrd  by  ibe  Laitj 
wherever  Lands  are  ^iveu  in  lieu  of  Titlies,  1784,  p.  $A — 79t 
and  Apilendi.i. 

+  "  t-Uny  people  think,  and  some  act  upon  ihe  prtDOpIe, 
"  that  it  is  letter  for  ever  to  pay  tithes  in  kind,  than  for  «»er 
''  to  give  up  so  large  a  portion  of  tbe  land;  the  inconTeuicDCt 
«  of  having  the  tiilie  abstracted,  may  be,  and  fre()ueatly  tt| 
*'  got  over  by  a  friendly  and  fair  accommotiation  with  tbt 
"  Clergjman,  but  nothing  can  eTtr  remove  the  evil  of  tbt 
"  loss  of  ;o  raucli  landj  aither  to  the  proprietor  of  tlw  toil  or 
i'  the  public."  York  £as u Riding  Agricultural  Reportf  181S, 
RDtf)  p>  dCr* 
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**  vicissittides  and  changes^  from  the  inst  ibility  of 
^  iiuman  affairs^  necessarily  take  place  in  the  cul^^ 
y  tivation  of  land,  there  are  circumsta.ices  andl 
"  cases^  in  which  reasonable  complaints  could  be 
*'  allowed  no  remedy.     1  do  not  reckon  among 
these  the  great  transfer  tliat  might  take  place  of 
grazing  to  arable  land^  or  vice  verslt>  betweeft 
which  there  is  so  obvious  a  difference,  in  the 
present  value  of  tithes :    Since^  under  th^i||^ 
neral  destruction  of  tithe,  any  excess  or  oK 
ciency,  either  of  tillage  or  pasture,  would  with- 
out serious  inconvenience  or  injury,  naturally 
produce  its  own   level.     But  tiiere  are  other 
*'  cases,  in  which  these  objections  appear  to  m6 
unanswerable.     1  will  cite  two  instances  <mly, 
which  will  apply  to  all  other,  in  which  the  capi- 
tal of  the  farmer  is  employed  in  the  same  ex- 
pensive system  of  cnlture.     I  cite  these,  because 
'^  the  tithe  of  the  one  is  (or  not  long  since  was) 
taken  in  kind  :  of  the  other,  by  a  composition 
with  the  farmers  for  a  short  term  of  years.   Thfe 
former  is  the  parish  of  Famham  in  Surrey,  iA 
which  there  is  an  extensive  plantation  of  hop^ 
most  highly  productive.     It  sometimes  happen^, 
that  a  single  acre  of  hops  produces  a  value  of 
"  £100,  or  ctlSO;   sometimes  to  the  very  hoavy 
"  loss  of  the  cultivator,  it  produces  nothing.    The 
'*  value  of  the  produce  too,  is  not  only  precarious; 
•'  but  in  some  measure  fictitious.     It  is  dependent 
partly  on  reputation;    partly,  on  the  superior 
mode  of  management.    The  bops  grown  here 
are  not  so  intrinsically  strong  in  bitter  flavor^  as 
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"  the  hops  grown  in' Kent.  The  more,  therefore, 
'^  the  value  of  the  present  produce  is  enhanced  hy 

*  such  adventitious  circumstances,  the  greater 
"  would  be  the  injustice  of  compeUing  the  present 
"  proprietors  to  purchase  an  estate,  equal  in  annual 
"  value  to  the  present  tithes.     The  other  instance 

*  1  shall  adduce,  is  that  of  East  Farleigli,  a  small 
^'  parish  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  which  the  tiUie 
"■^paid  hy  a  composition  with  the  landholders  for 
It^Wsliort  term.  The  living  produces  to  the  Vicar, 
*•  a  nclt  annual  income  of  ^"900.  Of  this  amount, 
■*  400  acres,  (or  I  believe  rather  more,)  principally 
"  consifitinp  of  hop  plantations,  and  partly  of 
"  orchards,  titlied  at  £\ .  I  Is.  6d.  per  acre,  produce 
*'  ^630.  is  it  possible,  I  ask,  that  because  of  the 
■'  actual  existence  of  a  plantation,  so  fluctuating 
^'  and  precarious,  which  from  accidental  circum- 
''  stances  has  swelled  into  en  extent,  containing 

'  f  three  times  the  number  of  acres^  which^  in  the 
'*  memory  of  those  now  living,  it  formerly  did^  and 
**  in  which,  it  is  probable,  that  vrithin  another  cen- 
^'  tury,  there  will  not  be  a  third  part  of  the  n«m- 
*'  ber :  U  it  possible,  that  so  small  a  parish  can  be 
**  required  in  lieu  of  its  vicarial  tithes,  to  pnfchaoe 
''<  or  appropriate  an  estate,  worth,  clear  of  all  ex- 
'<  penses,  X'900  a  year?  How  many  years  f«- 
''  ward  we  might  go,  is  uncertain;  but  back  I04 
*•  very  distant  period,  certainly  not.  When  the 
'f  whole  rental  of  the  vicarial  land  mIib  not  equal 
"  to  such  an  amount.  To  compel  the  present 
*'  possessors,  upon  such  an  uncertain  tenure,  let 
V.  surrender  aa  it  were  tbeioberitance^..(bcir  fo^ 
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*^  terity^  would  appear  to  me -an  intolerable  act  of 
^  injustice.  And  it  requires  more  ingenuity  thaoa 
V  I  possess^  even  to  conjecture^  in  what  way  89 
^  striking  a  difficulty  can  be  obviated  */* 

And,  if  a  landed  commutation  would  be  attended 
with  such  injurious  consequences  on  the  part  of 
the  land-holders,  it  is  not  difficult  to  shew  that  it 
would  be  attended  by  others  infinitely  more  inju* 
rious  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy.  ^ 

Exclusive  of  the  evils  resulting  to  religion,  ftonb 
tiie  adoption  of  any  plan  tending  to  degrade  the 
parochial  Clergy,  and  reduce  them  to  the  rank  and 
occupation  of  farmers,  the  personal  injury  which 
they  would  in  all  probability  sustain  in  their  incomes 
by  an  equivalent  in  land  in  lieu  of  tithes,  has  been 
enlarged  on  and  demonstrated  by  both  Laymen  and 
Ecclesiastics. 

**  If  there  were  no  Dbjection^  to  land  being  ig 
^^  mortmain,  there  would  still  be  many  on  the  pai^ 
**  of  the  Clergy,  to  whom  another  kind  of  provision 
*^  might  be  better  suited.  They  have  not  often  the 
"  means,  nor  are  they  always  intelligent  in  the 
*^  management  of  land:  it  requires  an  expensn 
beyond  what  can  be  repaid  to  them,  to  put  into 
the  most  productive  state  those  lands^  whick 
'^  would  be  liable  to  great  abuse  and  neglect; 
*^  especially  as  the  tenure  would  not  be  such  as  to 
'*  encourage  improvement,  every  new  Incumbent 
^'  being  difi'erent  from  an  hereditary  possessor^  who 

^  National  Establishtneot,  National  Security :  or  Thoughts 
pD  the  Cooseqnences  of  Comnaviting  the  Tithsty  by  ,lhs  Bfv«> 
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*'  has  a  pemtanent  interest  in  encouraging  hii 
"  tenants  *." 

•  "  From  various  discussions  on  this  subject,  fthc 
'*  commutation  of  tithes.)  lund  hos  been  fixed  upon, 
"  as  the  nearest  adequate  eubstitute  for  titbe. 
"  Ttiis,  under  new  Enclosing  Bills,  has  taken  place 
"  to  advantage +,  and  may  prohably  be  extended. 
*'  I!«t  the  difficulty  of  setting  out  land  in  old  cn- 
*'  dosed  parishes,  to  the  satisfaction  of  contending 
"parlies,  is  often  insurmountable.  And  if  done, 
**  Ihe  future  increase  of  dilapidations,  to  the  faniily 
**  of  a  late  Incumbent,  and  the  necessary  increase 
"  of  a  capital,  and  ^kill  in  husbandry,  to  his  sue- 
*'  cessnr,  arc  objections  formidable  and  valid,  to 
'*  such  commutation  in  general  J." 

'*  Oue-fifth  of  the  arable,  and  one-ninth  of  tlie 
"  pasture,  is  by  no  means  adequate  or  equal  to  the 
**  value  of  tithes.  Where  lands  have  been  ex- 
'•  onerftted  from  tithes  by  an  Act  of  Paiiiament^ 
'*  and  an  allotment  made  in  land  in  lieu  of  them, 
•*  €ven  where  an  adequate  value  has  been  given, 
**  which  in  no  instance  which  has  follen  within  my 
«*  notice,  is  really  the  case,  it  is  throwing  too  much 

*  land  into  mortmain  ;  it  is  subjecting  the  lacam- 
**  bent  to  all  the  cares  and  encumbrances  of  Itoded 

.  .  •  Lord  Sheffield  on  the  DeHcieDcy  of  Gn'm,  ISOI.p.  Kl. 
+  However  oii  the  contrary,' uji  a  Rrponcr,  "  It  niut 
•<  be  coafeuedt  tliut  i neon vemeuces.  .and  I0SM9  h»xt  oe> 
"  casinnHlIj  rei'ulteii  to  tlie  Clergy,  though  perliaps  in  com' 
"  tnon  with  other  proprietord,  in  coaiequenu  of  «iiclou^>' 
Bedford  Agricultural  Report,  1808.  41.  38, 
■-  J  Suffolk  Agricultural  Report,  179^,  Pf  **ft,8tf?*. 
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^  pr^erty,  and  driying  him  to  the  necessity  of 
'*-  becoming  a  fiirmer,  for  which  he  is  often  ill 
^'  qualified,  or  of  Jotting  his  lands,  according  to  the 
^'  existing  laws,  on  such  conditions,  tfiat  improve** 
**  ment  must  be  checked,  and  industry  languish  ♦/' 
'  ''  The  question  of  commuting  tithe  for  land 
^'  has  been  much  agitated  within  the  remembrance 
^  of  the  youngest  amongst  you :  and  happy,  in  my 
'*  opinion,  would  it  have  been  for  the  parocllial 
'* '  Clergy,  where  the  commutation  has  tdcen  pldte, 
^*  had  it  been  canvassed  earlier.  The  respective 
^'  merits  Would  have  been  then  better  understood, 
'^  and  the  Clergy  less  hastily  induced,  by  the  spe- 
^*  cious  appearance  of  an  increased  income,  which 
'*  could  in  general  be  but  of  short  duration,  to  ex- 
'*  change  tithe,  sanctioned  by  immemorial  usage ; 
^'  confirmed  by  a  series  of  legal  decisions;  the 
'*  benefits  of  which  they  had  for  centuries  experi- 
^*  enced;  for  a  provision,  at  its  commencement 
'^  precarious  and  uncertain,  the  inconveniences  of 
^'  which  remain  unfelt  in  their  full  extent  to  the 
^'  present  hour ;  but  which,  unless  greatly  deceived, 
'*  I  fear,  will  ultimately  be  felt  in  the  severest  de« 

^*  gree, 

'^  The  only  argument  in  support  of  the  com- 
''  mutation,  which  has  an  air  of  plausibility,  is, 
^*  that  it  cuts  off  all  occasion  of  dispute  between  a 
<*  Minister  and  bis  Parishioners.  Were  esteem, 
•*  harmony,  and  affection,  (so  essential  to  the  in- 
^  struction  of  the  first,  the  benefit  of  the  last,  and 

•  Berks  Agnoultonl  V^fQxU  18Q9f  ^  9*' 
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"  Itie  comfoit  of  boilij  miatluinable  on  any  other 
"  plan,  llierc  is  no  sacrifice  whicb  simulil  not  g^ladly 
'*  be  made  to  secure  tliem.  But,  may  it  not  be 
^'  asked,  whether  this  argnment  has  not  been  ur^ed 
"  ton  far  on  one  side,  and  too  easily  admitted  on 
■'  the  other  ?  Clamor  was  raised  on  this  pica,  and 
•'  hke  all  unfounded  poinilar  cries,  has  died  aimy. 
•'  The  trutli  is,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Cie^y 
"  in  g-eneral  must  ever  render  them  contented  with 
"  a  niodcmle  composition.  They  rarely  have  «• 
*'  course,  unconipeiled,  to  what  they  can  but  ill 
f*  bear,  the  hcavv  expense  of  litigation.  A  well- 
''  knoivn  fact  conoboratea  tliis  assertion,  and  as- 
'*  certains,  that  when  dragged  to  the  Courts  at 
'-'  Wcstniinstcr,  the  decisions  in  their  favor  have 
*•  been  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  one. 

•*  The  advantafjes  of  tithe  to  such  a  bwly  of 
^'  men  as  the  parochial  Clergy,  are  too  well  knona 
"  to  require  a  distinct  enumeration.  Tbe  dis- 
**  advantages  which,  after  a  certain  period^  moat 
**  accrue  from  the  commutation,  have  not  been 
'.*  eufiictently  adverted  to.  And  as  application  to 
t*  Parliament  for  bills  of  enclosure  or  partition  stiE 
*'  continue,  and,  I  hope,  will  long  continue  to 
V  take  place  in  this  diocese,  I  hold  myself  bound 
*.'  to .  hint,  for  it  would  carry  mc  too  far  to  fully 
'i  state,  what  1  conceive  some  of  those  disadvan- 
*.*  fages  ai-e. 

"  By  exchanging  such  a  right  as  tithe  for  land, 

'1  the,  Incumbent  subjects  himself  and  his.  sac* 

. "  ccssors  to  all  the  burthens  of  landed  property ; 

"  in  which  he  has  only  a  tenure  ftjr  life. .  Repaiit 

& 
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^  and  in  process  of  time  most  heavy  repairs^  oh 
"  buildings  and  fences^  from  which  he  was  before 
**  exempted ;  losses  by  bad  and  insolvent  tenants ; 
^  a  mismanaged  and  exhausted  soil  are  among  the 
^'  certain  consequences  of  his  ill-judged  choice^ 
<*  even  to  himself.  But  they  must  sooner  or  later 
*^  inevitably  fall  on  his  successors ;  leaving  them 
^'  in  the  possession  of  a  farm,  perhaps  constituting 
'*  their  sole  subsistence,  without  money  to  stocky 
•'  or  experience  to  manage  it ;  and  which,  were 
*•  the  occupying  it  by  the  Clergy  to  become  uni- 
^  versal,  would  prove  the  bane  of  letters,  science, 
**  professional  studies,  and  religion  *." 

In  allusion  to  this  quotation,  and  in  confirmation 
and  further  illustration  of  the  disadvantages  to  the 
Clergy  of  an  equivalent  in  land  in  lieu  of  tithes,  a 
writer  in  the  papers  of  an  agricultural  society  says^ 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  (now  Bishop  of 
Durham,)  has  shewn,  with  great  strength  of 
ai^ument,  that  such  a  commutation  is  by  no 
*^  means  eligible.  The  habits  of  life  in  which 
the  Clergy  are  educated,  and  the  important 
office  they  fill,  are  ill-suited  to  the  occupation 
'^  of  a  farmer.  ,  The  expense  requisite  to  stock  a 
''  farm,  would  to  many  be  a  serious  objection.  If 
«'  we  consider  land  so  taken  away  as  only  a 
property  to  be  let,  the  most  desirable  circum- 
stance would  be  for  it  to  lie  compact,  and  as  near 
^'  the  buildings  as  possible.   In  extensive  parishes, 

• 

♦  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Sarum  in  1790t 
bj  Bishop  Barrington,  then  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  before  cited, 
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"  wli«re  there  are  numerous  small  estates,  thU  ol^ 
"  ject  i»  unattainable.  The  equivalent  in  hoi 
"  must  in  such  cases  lie  in  very  small  parcels,  ex- 
"  cccdingly  dispersed,  and  be  difficult  to  let  ts 
**  proper  tenants  at  a  fair  value.  A  balance  must 
"  be  struck  on  each  estate,  and  fences  raised  at  a 
"  greatexpense.  Such  parcels  as  would  be  eligible 
"  for  the  rector  to  receive,  the  land-holder  oinnot 
"  always  give,  without  deranging  the  general  cco- 
"  nomy  of  his  farm.  Even  in  those  parishci 
"  where  the  property  can  be  given  and  received 
"  with  conveniency,  and  let  to  one  tenant,  he  is 
"  liable  to  misfortune  and  failureg,  which  would 
"  render  the  Clergyman's  support  more  precarious 
"  than  on  the  present  establishment.  The  know* 
"  lege  of  Boils  and  their  uses,  requisite  for  framing 
"  covenants  for  the  preservation  and  proper  ma* 
"  nagenient  of  landed  property,  will  frequently  he 
"  wanting  in  the  Clergy.  And  the  probability  that 
"  a  successor  will  Hnd  the  land  neglected  or  ex^ 
"  hausted,  the  fenoes  destroyed,  and  the  buildings 
"  in  ruins,  will  not  be  doubted  by  such  land* 
"  owners  as  have  declined  to  renew  with  their  life- 
*  "  hold  tenants,  and  suffered  their  property  to  lall 
"  into  hand*."  ' 

"  Whoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  agricnkore 
"  eithar  in  theory  or  practice,  must  be  well  awart 
*'•■  that  the  profits  of  farming,  whatever  m^  be  the 
"  soil,  mainly  depend  on  the  skilful  employment  <^ 
"  an  adequate  capital.    The  grateful  return  of  the 

*  Pap eii  of  the  Batb  Agricultural  Society,  vol*  iv. 
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*^  land  for  care  and  culture^  is  as  well  known  to 
iarmers  as  the  bounty  of  nature.  Without  ca« 
pital  and  cultivation^  the  richest  soil  may  be  use- 
'^  less  to  the  owner ;  and  with  thern^  the  poorest 
'^  soil  productive.  And  what  are  the  best  means, 
*'  or  rather  what  is  the  only  motive  that  will  in- 
''  duce  a  farmer  to  embark  his  capital  in  the  land 
f*  he  uses,,  or  exert  his  best  efforts  to  obtain  from  it 
^^  all  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding  ?  To  this  I 
answer,  certainty  of  possession :  without  which^ 
no  man  will  farm  prospectively ;  and  unless  he 
does^  no  man  will  farm  advantageously.  In  this 
**  point  of  view,  how  stands  the  appropriated  es- 
^^  tate  of  the  beneficed  Clergyman  ?  It  is  a  life 
estate,  and  a  life  estate  of  the  worst  possible 
kind.  The  present  possessor  can  have  no  tie  or 
motive  to  guard  and  preserve  the  interest  of  hii 
successor;  the  tenant  can  have  no  assurance 
and  little  hope,  that  he  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  a 
provident  expense  or  industry;  since  the  next 
incumbent  must  necessarily  be  an  unknown 
stranger.  Thus  the  landlord  has  no  sympathy 
or  interest,  in  the  welfare  of  his  successor :  the 
''  tenant  is  liable  at  six  months  notice,  on  the  death 
*'  of  the  incumbent,  to  be  deprived  of  his  farm, 
'^  An  estate  so  circumstanced,  would  probably, 
V  after  a  short  tenure,  be  in  a  continual  4ate  of 
empovcrishment  or  exhaustion ;  and  when  ^a0 
tlie  farmers  term  it)  run  out,  it  would  necessarily 
require  a  great  expenditure  to  restore  its  vital 
spirit.  Consequently,  the  annual  value  would 
soon  be  considerably  reduced ;  and  it  is  not  im^ 
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^  pnibMe,  Hiat  after  a  fSiw  jeunt^  h^moitm* 
^'Mances,  ibes^  life  estatei^  from  thk  knd  o&tf 
^  catiBes^  irTould  not  be  #orth  more  than  twonihirdi 
^^  of  their  origtnal  estimate  ♦/* 

Tft  proof  of  the  evU  consequences,  whicli  have 
^StetuSf  and  may  hereafter  renilt  to  the  parochial 
Clergy  from  (he  genend  or  partial  adoption  Of  a 
landed!  commutatioD  of  tithes,  the  Ibllowiiip  letter 
Ik  Ughly  apposite  and  iDostratiTe^ 

Marcb4,  1815. 

*  At  yom*  request,  i  send  yon  the  priocipal  par- 
*  ticniars  relating  to  the  commutation  of  tithes  in 

*•  myparishof ;  which wa* takingf plice 

*'  on  my  succession  to  the  lifingin  1799.  Asrec- 
^  tor^  my  predecessor  was  entitled  to  all  tithes  in 
^  kind ;  and  he  had  compounded  for  them  in  htt 
"  past  incumbency  at  about  £S00  per  annum. 
The  extent  of  the  parish,  according  to  the  Sur- 
veyor's map,  exclusive  of  the  ancient  rectorial 
*'  glebe,  was  1 ,080  acres  arable,  1 ,620  acres  mea- 
**  dovv  and  pasture,  and  300  acres  commons  and 
"  waste  :  in  all,  about  3,000  acres.  The  comrou- 
'^  tation  estate,  at  one-fifth  of  the  arable  or  216 
^^  acres,  at  one-seventh  of  the  meadow  and  pasture 
*f  or  231  acres,  and  at  one-ninth  of  the  commons 
*^  and'  waste  or  33  acres,  amounted  to  about  480 
^  fccres.  This  land  was  set  out  together,  in  a  situ- 
'^  ation  convenient  for  the  occupation  of  myself 

*  National  Establishment,   National  Security,   &c.  just 
cited,  p.  lU 
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''  and  successors,  and  was  well  ring-fenced  with  a 
f^  living  hedge.  A  neighlxmring  land  proprietor 
''  and  occupier  offered  for  it  <£500  per  annum,  on 
^'  a  lease  for  fourteen  years,  which,  by  the  enclo- 
'^  sure  act,  1  was  empowereA  to  grant ;  and  he 
^'  covenanted  to  subdivide  the  khd  into  proper- 
sized  fields,  and  to  erect  all  necessary  buildings 
thereon.  I  accepted  the  offer,  as  it  made  a  con- 
f^  siderable  improvement  in  the  income  of  the  liv- 
'^  ing,  without  any  expense  or  trouble  on  my  part ; 
^'  and  1  have  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  con- 
^'  duct  of  the  tenant  or  commissioners^  in  any 
particulars  relating  to  the  commutation :  they 
were  all  honorable  men.  But  notwithstanding 
my  commutation  land  or  estate  is  in  an  equal 
state  of  cultivation  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
parish,  and  of  the  adjoining  parishes  ;  and  it  is 
'^  known  that  my  tenant's  lease  is  expiring  at  an 
'^  early  period,  and  that  his  family  (for  he  has  been 
^'  dead  about  four  years)  have  intended  to  retire 
from  all  fiarming  concerns,  I  have  had  one  offer 
only  made  for  the  estate,  and  that  soon  after 
my  tenant's  death,  at  the  same  rent  of  <£500  per 
^f  annum,  subject  to  my  incumbency  :  which  is  less 
''  than  21s.  per  acre,  when  all  the  other  farms  ia 
^  the  parish,  equally  tithe -free,  were  then  and  ar# 
^^  now  reletting  at  an  advance  of  full  fifty  per  'cent» 
^'  or  about  £\.  lis.  6d.  per  acre  on  the  average. 
-  "  I  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  rent  hither* 
'^  to  paid  by  my  tenant ;  and  I  have  good  reason 
^'  for  believing  him  to  have  been  well  satisfied  also 
'^  with  his  lease,  and  to  have  been  well  remune-* 
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•■  rated  fur  all  the  covenanted  extra  expenses  imJfT 
"  it,  through  the  very  high  price  of  the  prodacti 
"  of  agriciilturo. 

"  I  Rtn  loM,  that  the  great  objection  to  my  ob* 
"  (aiiiiiig  an  equal  adrance  in  reut  with  olhef 
**  landed  proprietors,  is  founded  on  my  inability  to 
*'  grant  a  tenn  certain  in  tiie  estate,  though  I  am 
*'  barely  tamed  of  forty-two,  and  woiild  ooTCnaiit, 
•*  on  my  avoiding  the  rectory  during  any  terra 
*'  agreed  on,  to  make  a  proper  rompeiiwtion  toa 
"  tenant  for  any  extra  expenditure.  I  tVar,  there- 
"  fore,  that  I  must  tuni  fanner  without  a  taste  for 
"  it,  but  not  without  a  considerable  share  of  prar- 
"  tical  knowlegc  in  farming  conrerns,  as  ytin 
"  cannot  forget  that  I  was  brought  up  ot  the  feet 
•'  of  a  Gamaliel  in  agriculture.  My  terms  for  the 
"  estate  are  ^630  ]>er  annum,  for  a  lease  of  four- 
"  teen  years,  snlgect  to  my  life,  and  the  Ipcftre^ 
"  mentioned  corenant  on  avoiilance.  This  price 
"  cannot  be  deemed  extraragsnt,  being  little  mere 
*'  than  363.  p»  acre  ;  and  a  accepting  'A,  I  sbotrid 
"  give  op  above  58.  per  acre,  as  a  eonndcntioa 
"  fior  the  cODtingCBcy  of  my  life. 

"  I  am  not  only  thus  injured  by  the  uniunttf* 
^  of  the  proposed  new  rent,  bat  likewise  hy  die  ef- 
"  fects  ^  the  eoramntation  keetf  in  Hem  of  "toe 
"_  tidies  «f  my  pqrisli.  My  neighbouring  RecteiK 
"  are  at  this  time  in  the  receipt  of  from  48.~to'&; 
"  per^fcre^  as  a  composttiou  for  bH  Jte  greA  and 
"  small  tithes,  due  in  kaod,  in  tbeir  parisbes.  fh* 
*'  madiam  of  these  tfro  compositions,  or  m.  per 
"  acie,  >vdukl  raise  the  «ic«tae  of  ii»  lilhts  rf  of 
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P  fiving  (had  they  not  been  commuted)  at  3^700 
^'  acres  of  cnltivated  land^  to  <£675  per  annunK 
''  And  how  inconsiderable  is  the  amount  of  this 
^  compositiouj^  when  compared  with  the  actual 
^  value  of  the  tithes  of  2^700  acres  of  cultivated 
land^  in  the  usual  proportions  of  two-fifths  arable^ 
and  three-fifths  meadow  and  pasture  ?  Admitting 
''  theijT  agricultural  produce  to  be  equal  to  only 
£4t  per  acre  on  the  average,  my  fair  claim  to 
tithes  at  a  composition  is  8s.  per  acre^  and  would 
create  an  income  of  ,£1,080  from  my  parish,  if 
my  tithes  had  not  been  commuted.    And,  though 
this  amount  far  exceeds  any  rent  I  can  expect 
for  my  commutation  estate,  I  am  persuaded,  that 
I  should  be  enabled  to  nett  it  on  taking  my 
tithes  in  kind,  and  after  deducting  tlie  expense 
of  collecting,  and  of  all  parochial  out-goings. 
^  This  is  the  situation  of  a  Rector,  who  has  had 
''  honorable  men  to  deal  with.     What  then  wiU 
^'  or  may  be  the  situation  of  others,  who  shall  have 
^'  experienced,  or  may  experience,  every  speciea 
of  chicanery,  fraud  and  injury,  consequent  upon 
the  generality,  I  may  say,  upon  almost  every 
job  of  an  enclosure  ?  Jobs  they  are  in  titxeir  de- 
sign, and  in  their  execution :  the  public  welfare 
may  plausibly  and  ostentatioudy  be  holden  out 
as  a  lure ;  but  private  interest  is  the  actual  an4 
'^  sole  foundation  of  them. 

''  The  injury  sustained  by  myself  and  successors 

as  Reetors  of ,  is  similar  to  the  comparative 

injury  sustained  by  my  friend and  his  sue- 

^  cessc^  in  the  Vicarage  of .    Soon  after 
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"  his  accession  to  it  many  years  ago,  he  a^^eetf  6^ 
^  a  commutation  of  the  vicarial  tithes,  under  tf 
^  proposed  Enclosure  Act,  conceiving  that  such 
a  measure  would  prove  highly  beneficial  to  hhn- 
self  and  successors.  His  tithes  eomprehended 
all  the  small  tithes  of  the  parish,  in  kind ;  (th^ 
^^  impropriation  extending  to  corn  and  hay  alone ;) 
^  and  he  had  compounded  for  them,  on  a  small 
"  advance  of  his  predecessor's  composition/  at 
,£370  per  annum.  The  parish,  according  to  the 
Surveyor's  map^  exclusive  of  the  impropriate  and 
*'  vicarial  glebes,  contained  2,905  acres  arable, 
*'  4,197  acres  meadow  fend  pasture,  and  511  acrei^ 
*'  commons  and  waste :  in  all,  7,613  acres.  Thrf 
'^  commutation  land  or  estate  allotted  to  the  im-^ 
^  propriator  and  Vicar,  at  one-fifth  of  the  arabld 
*'  or  581  acres,  at  one -seventh  of  the  meadow  and 
*'  pasture  or  600  acres,  and  at  one-ninth  of  the 
''  commons  and  waste  or  51'  acres,  amounted  ttf 
1,235  acres ;  of  which  one-third,  -or  about  411 
acres,  was  allotted  to  the  A^lcar,  in  lieu  of  all  his 
*'  vicarial  tithes.  This  allotment  was  in  one  piece, 
''  and  was  ring-fenced  with  a  living  hedge.  My 
"  friend^  being  a  young  man  with  some  private 
*'  fortune,  \vas  tempted  by  the  convenience  of  the 
'^  allotment  for  his  occupation,  to  keep  it  in  his 
'^  own  hands ;  but  after  a  great  expense,  in  sub- 
'^  dividing  the  land  with  quickset  hedges,  in  erect- 
*'  ing  proper  buildings  on  it^and  in  various  works 
^  and  improvements  upon  it,  he  was  necfbssitatecf 
**  to  let  it  to  a  tenant,  on  a  lease  for  fourteen  yearr 
''  (under   an   especial  clause  in    that  p^i!^0GlMat 
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^  Enclosure  Act)  for  ,£380  per  annum.  That 
''  term  expired  in  IS  10;  and  though  the  vicarial 
*'  commutation  farm  was  in  equal  good  condition 
with  the  contiguous  and  neighbouring  farms;  he 
was  obliged  (through  the  want  of  better  offers) 
to  grant  a  new  lease  (subject  to  his  life^  and  otl 
^  li^  aToidance^  to  a  corenant  in.  flavor  of  the 
1^  the  tenant^)  at  the  low  rentof  .<£400  per  annum; 
'^  notwithstanding  the  farm  was  situated  very  near 
^'  a  populous  and  manufacturing  town^  and  all 
*'  other  tithe-free  farms,  in  the  same  parish  and  in 
'^  those  adjoining^  were  letting  at  from  35s.  to  40v: 
^^  per  acre. 

'  '*  Had  my  friend,  who  vms  not  sufficiently  atten* 
f'  tive  to  the  interest  of  himself  and  his  successors  in 
^*  Vicarage  at  the  time  of  the  commutation  pro- 
^'  posal,  continued  to  receive  his  tithes  by  com- 
'^  position^  .he  would  now  have  enjoyed  an  income 
'^^  from  them  of  above  £530  per  annum;  that  is, 
^^  at  the  rate  of  eomposition  usually  paid  in  the 
^'  neighbouring  panshee  for  similar  vicarial  tithes, 
^'  namely.  Is.  6d.  per  acre,  on  the  average  of 
"  arable,  meadow  and  pasture  lands.. 

''  If  this  long  letter  should  be  serviceable  to  your 
'^  proposekl  publication,  you  are  at  liberty  to  print 
''  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it,  omitting  the  namea 
*^  of  persons  and  places  for  obvious  reasons/' 

And  to  the  injurious  consequences  already  de* 
tailed,  resulting  from  having  a  presumed  equiva* 
lent  in  land,  in  lieu  of  tithes  in  kind,  and  which 
JViust  be  woefully  experienced  by  the  Clergy  at  am 
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earlier  or  later  period  may  be  added  the  following 
icrioua  and  pertiaent  observation  of  an  anonymoui 
writer  on  the  subject  of  a  landed  commutation  oY 
tithes,  that  "  the  property  of  the  cimrch  would 
"  hereafter  be  exposed  to  no  inconsiderable  danger; 
*'  as  its  landed  peculium  would,  in  any  distregse*of 
"  the  state,  present  to  a  needy  and  unprincipled 
*'  Minister,  an  obvious  and  easy  method  of  relieving 
**  them  "." 

Beaidca,  with  all  deference  to  superior  legal 
inquiriee,  and  with  all  respect  and  obedience  to  the 
wisdom  and  autltortty  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Head  of  tlie  realm,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  any 
alteration  in  the  revenues  of  the  Church  will  be 
consistent  with  the  tenor  of  the  coronation  oath; 
by  which  the  King  has  solemnly  engaged  "  *• 
"  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  the  laws  of 
*'  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  aad  tht 
"  Protestant  and  Reformed  Religion  established 
"  by  the  law;  and  to  preserve  unto  the  Bishops 
"  and  Clergy  of  the  realm,  and  to  the  Churcbei 
"  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and 
*'  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  ante 
"  them,  or  any  of  them. 

An  able  poUtical  writer,  in  reference  to  this  nth 
ject,  says,  "  I  once  heard  it  roundly  assnte^ 
"  that  if  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  shonW 
"  agree  on  a  Bill  for  subverting  the  Protestant 
-**  Establishment  in  Ireland,  his  Majesty,  notwith- 
*'  standing  his  coronation  oath,  would  be  1 


*  A  Plan  for  s  graerol  CommuUtioa  of Titbti,  t79lif.SA 
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^  to  g^TO  it  the  royal  assent,  and  thereby  eatablish 
*'  it  as  a  law :  because .  his  coronation  oath  in  all 
^  particulars  is  so  to  be  construed^  that  it  is  not- 
^'  binding  against  the  q>inion  of  the  two  Houses, 
'^  I  can  never  agree  with  such  reasoning.  I  can- 
'^  not  find  any  such  saving  in  the  coronation  oath  ;* 
''  and  I  never  can  allow,  that  the  two  Houses  of 
^  JRurlianient  have  any  such  power^  as  that  of  dis* 
'^  pensing  with  the  cUigations  of  oaths :  I  believe 
'^  and  h<^^  that  the  Parliament  never  will  assume 
'^  the  power  arrogated  by  the  Pope^  which  is  so  mucli 
^  and  so  justly  reprobated  by  all  good  Christians^ 
'<  And  as  his  Majesty  is  bound  by  his  Coronation 
^  Oath^  inviolably  to  maintain  the  Protestant  re^ 
'^  ligion  as  it  is  now  established  in  Ireland,  ao  ia 
^  he  bound  to  resist  all  concessions  of  privileges 
^  to  any  dass  of  his  subjects,  which  would  imjmir 
^  or  weaken  that  establishment;  though  perhaps 
^  they  would  not  be  •  at  first  attended,  or  irnme^ 
^  diately  followed,  by  it's  total  subversion/' 

Again,  '^  In  the  act  of  ratifying  the  Union  of 
'^  England  and  Scotland,  two  Acts  of  the  respective 
^  Parliaments  of  the  two  nations  are  recited,  the  one 
<^  providing  for  the  perpetual  establishment  and 
^*  maintenance  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scot* 
''  land,  the  other  for  the  perpetual  estabiishment 
^  and  maintenance  of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  in 
^  England,  Wales,  Irehind,  and  the  Town  of  Ber** 
^^  wick  upon  Tweed :  and  these  two  acts  are  there<» 
**  in  declared  to  be  fandamental  and  essential  conv 
'^  ditions  of  that  Union/*  And  in  another  passage, 
tpeaking  of  this  Union,  \m  says,  that  ''  Sir  Wil* 
^'  liam  Blackstone  tibserves  on  this  Act*<^  Union, 
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'^  tbat  any  alteration  in  the  Constitution  of  either' 
^'  of  these  Churches^  or  in  the  Liturg^y  of  the* 
^*  Church  of  England^  would  be  an  infringement' 
^'  of  these  fundamental  and  essential  conditions^ 
^^  (the  perpetual  establishment  of  the  Churches 
''  of  England  and  Scotland  as  settled  previous  to 
^'  the  Union,)  and  greatly  endanger  the  Union  */* 

Should  any  unforeseen  imperious  circumstanceff- 
occur,  and  bear  down  with  their  accumulated 
weight  all  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong, 
(an  event  not  very  likely  to  happen  in  the  existing' 
civile  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  kingdom^) 
and  an  abolition  of  tithes  should  be  forcibly  impelled* 
on  the  Parochial  Clergy^  whatever  might  be^  in  such 
an  extreme  case,  the  appointed  source  of  their  sub- 
stituted future  income^  the  amount  of  that  income 
certainly  ought,  on  every  principle  of  equity  and 
justice,  to  bear  reference  to  the  increased  and  in* 
creasing  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  Uie 
ratio  of  that  increase  of  income,  experienced  by 
the  Parochial  Clergy  from  tithes  in  kind,  during 
nearly  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  aggregate  income  of 
the  Parochial  Clergy,  as  hath  been  just  stated^ 
was  about  <£!  13,000  per  annum;  and,  as  their 
present  aggregate  income  has  been  stated  in  the 
fifth  chapter  at  about  c£2,557)000,  it  appears,  that 
their  income  has  increased  in  the  last  three  cen- 
turies in  the  proportion  of  almost  twenty  to  one  : 
And,  iherefore,  in  tlie  event  of  any  abolition  of 

*  Dr.  DulgeDao's  Fair  Representation  of  the  present  State 
of  Ireland,  1799i  PP*  1<^1|  184|  aad  «2. 
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tithes^  the  Parochial  Clergy  would  be  most  justly* 
entitled  to  a  similar  progressively  increasing  in- 
come^ in  all  succeeding  times. 

The  increased  price  of  the  necessaries  of  lifi» 
within  the  before-mentioned  period,  is  obvious 
from  the  comparative  amount  of  the  pensions  and 
allowances  given  about  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion>  to  religious  persons  and  literary  men^  and 
also  in  reward  for  eminent  personal  services.  The 
pensions  to  the  relig^ou?  men,  who  were  forced 
into  the  worid  on  the  suppression  of  the  monastic 
foiindations,  were  in  general  £6.  13s.  4d.  per  an- 
num*, though  according  to  their  past  conduct^ 
and  to  the  situations  and  superior  ranks  which 
some  of  them  had  possessed  in  their  respective 
societies,  their  pensions  were  much  increased : 
And  the  allowances  made,  to  literary  men  to  enable 
them  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  prosecution 

ft 

.  *  Buroet  says,  ^'  Generally  the  Monks  had  eight  marks  a 
^  year  peasion,  till  ihey  were  provided  for.  The  Abbots' 
"  pensions  were  proportioned  to  the  value  of  their  house, 
'*  atid  to  their  innocence.  The  Abbots  of  St.  Alban's  and 
^  Tewkesbury,  had  400  marks  a  year  apiece.  The  Abbot 
^  of  St.  Edmuodsbury  had  500  marks  pension.  And  for 
t*  their  inferior  oificers,  some  had  30,  some  10  or  8,  and  the 
**  lowest  £6  pension.'^  But  from  the  pensions  allowed  to 
the  Abboty  &c.  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey^  whose  uett  income 
ERioiinted  to  nearly  j^l,600  per  annum,  a  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  pensions  in  general.  **  The  Abbot  had  £266, 
^'  13s.  4d.;  the  Prior  £\6.;  the  Priors  of  Delchurst  and 
''  St  James's  iff  13.  6s,  8d.  each ;  the  Prior  of  Cranbonie  and 
^  Robert  Cheltenham,  B.D.  ;£lO  each ;  two  Monks  £S  each; 
^  one  Monk  £7i  and  27  Monks  £6,  13s.  4d.  each."  History 
of  the  Refofmatiooi  ToL  i.  p.  226;  Collectioiu,  p.  I4?« 
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of  tlieir  stDdies,  and  to  others  in  retrard  for  emi- 
nent personal  services  or  otlicr  causes,  (which  al- 
lowances were  usually  adequate  (o  a  most  com- 
fortable maintenance,  and  somelimes  permitted  the 
keepiu^  of  a  hoi-sc  for  exercise,)  commonly  amonnt- 
ed  to  £\Q  or  £15,  though  seldom  to  .£20  per  an- 
num. 

'  But,  tiiough  these  peniioiu  and  ^lowances  wera 
then  esteemed  sufficient  for  a  liberal  mainteoance^ 
they  have  fallen,  through  the  lapse  of  three  cen- 
turies, far  below  the  yearly  wages  and  emolument*, 
of  the  common  servants  and  day-labourers  of  the 
present  time. 

Few  persons  possess  correct  ideas  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  money  at  diHerent  periods  of  onr 
national  history.  According  to  the  annexed  table  *, 
>vhich  has  obtained  great  credit  with  those  who 
are  competent  td  appreciate  its  merit,  tbe  COBH 
parative  value  of  money,  about  the  Norman  Coa- 
qnest,  ttds,  as  26  to  d62  at  nearly  the  end  c£  ibe 
late  century.  If  we  interpolate,  after  the  plan  oC 
the  author  of  the  table,  for  two  centuries  badLT 
irards,  to  the  reign  of  Ethelwnlpb,  tbe  coB^«n> 
live  value  of  money  at  that  period,  would  possibljf 
be  reduced  to  nearly  unity  :  And,  if  we  admit  tih* 
Ttlue  of  money  to  have  been  depreciated,  frcw) 

*  Tbongb  the  accuracy  of  this  tablr,  wfaoie  isthori^  btf 
hilberto  been  so  frequently  quoted,  baa  been  latel;  qwa* 
Docet),  (Auoals  of  Agriculture,  voL  xlvi.  p<.66.}  U  is  igtia* 
baps  sufficiently  exact,  to  shew  the  compB^tive  yslufl  qf  k 
(iveo  sum  of  money,  about  the  middle  of  the  auttlNWth  9W 
tuTy,  attd  ttie  early  jwit  of  tb«  niaeteiBaU)  fi«ltm}^; 


,  from  tho  Cuniioeu  to  the  preianl  Tuae.  dcrlred  rrom  Ktpcctible  Auihori.. 
trail  of  fifty  ytan,  fi>t  the  fint  ni  handled  jmn;  and,  durmg  ih«  pretenb 
-eijhi  or  tUajr  ol  our  Coini,  Me  allowed  6u  in  the  uibMqueu  Tible.    Bj 
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icuD  PrctioiDiD,  6nl  mid  itcoiid  eiliiloa.  Liber  Guderoba,  In  1199.  The 
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t)i6  conclusion  of  the  last  century^  in  the  next  tea 
years  (that  is,  to  1810)  from  562  to  600>  then  the 
comparative  value  of  money,  at  the  date  of  Ethein 
wulph's  grant  of  tithes^  may  be  probably  stated  «i 
1  to  600,  at  this  time. 

If  we  allow  these  admissions  or  premises  to  be 
reasonable  and  correct,  then  the  comparative  in« 
crease  in  the  value  or  produce  of  tiUies  in  kind 
from  855  to  1810,  ought  to  have  been  six  iiundredL 
fold.  But  in  what  manner  to  compute  oif., states 
^ny  amount  of  the  probable  produce  or  incbiM 
from  tithes,  on  the  first  grant  of  them,  seem^ 
utterly  impossible,  from  the  few  relative  data  of 
that  period  extant,  and  on  which  alone  any.  ap- 
proximation could  be  formed. 

But,  whatever  was  the  original  incjome  from 
tithes  in  kind,  or  tiie  progressive  increase  ofik|roQ| 
the  Saxon  period  to  the  Reformation,  it  has^-« 
Creased  since  the  latter  era,  as  just  statiMl,  in  thii 
proportion  of  twenty  to  one  :  And,  therefore,  any 
abolition  of  tithes,  which  shall  not  provide  for  a 
similar  progressive  increase  in  the  income  of  the 
Parochial  Clergy,  in  the  next  and  every  succeeding" 
period  of  equal  duration,  will  be  devoid  of  every 
pretence  to  a  fair,  just  and  honorable  equivalent.  ^ 

And,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  progress  of  refine- 
ment amongst, all  the  ranks  in  society,  and  the 
continual  creation  of  various  artificial  necessities 
consequent  thereon,  the  Parochial  Cleigy,  from 
the  respectability  of  appearance  in  themselves  and 
femilies,  unavoidably  connei^ted  with  their  appro* 

)>riate  situatioBi  and  from  tbeir  inability  to  engage 
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in  the  pursuit  of  any  lucrative  secular  objects^  ^i^ 
be  justly  entitled  to  a  further  increase^  in  con6i« 
deration  of  the  accumulating  growth  of  such  con-' 
tingences^  and  of  their  incapacity  to  provide  other- 
wise  against  them. 

Tliat,  '*  the  established  Clergy  in  England^  a# 
^'  a  body,  were  but  slenderly  provided  for,"  ivaa  s 
feet  adniitted  many  years  ago  by  a  most  determined 
enemy  of  the  Establishment  *.  And  yet  the  super*- 
structure  of  the  future  income  of  the  Englisb 
Clergy  in  lieu  of  tithes,  in  almost  every  plan  for 
a  -eommtilation  of  them,  has  been,  as  already  said^ 
proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  foundation  of  their 
existing  income -;  notwithstanding  that  income,  so 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  is  well  known  to  be  still  incompetent,  and 
declared  so  to  be,  not  only  by  the  Clergy  them- 
selves, but  by  those  who  cannot  be  accounted  friends 
to -the  Establishment,  and  by  even  a  professect 
enemy  of  it. 

This  injustice  has  not  wholly  escaped  the  ob^ 
servation  of  the  more  moderate  tithe-opponent8> 
of  later  years  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  expected, 
tliat,  in  any  plans  for  t!ie  abolition  or  commuta^ 
tion  of  tithes  which  may  be  hereafter  brought  for- 
ward, some  provisions  may  be  proposed  on  this 
point:  such,  as  the  prospect  of  considerable  im<» 
mediate  and  future  benefits  to  Uie  Clergy,  to  in« 
duce  their  compliance  and  co-operation. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  more  than  questionable, 

*  Dr.  Priestley's  ObeervaUons  on  the  Increase  of  lofidelitj^ 
1796. 
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^'hciiever  any  such  proposition  shall  be  made-, 
ivhether  the  su^ested  present  and  future  benefits 
vroold  or  could  prove  either  real  or  permanent; 
and  likewise^  what  might  or  would  be  the  eventual 
consequences  to  our  religious  establishment^  from 
the  abolition  or  commutation  of  titties.  The  be- 
nefits to  the  Clergy  might  be  found  ideal^  and  to 
exist  in  theory  alone^  or  which  young  iucumbtote 
-might  live  to  see  gradually  annihilated :  And  tlie 
t^onsequences.to  the  State  might  be  founds  when 
alas!  too  late,  to  have  wrought  the  complicated 
and  connected  ruin  of  both  crown  and  mitre. 

In  the  laboured  productions^  given  to  the  publio 
from  time  to  time,  imisting  on  the  baneful  influ*^ 
ence  of  tithes  upon  agriculture,  the  fact&  which 
have  been  therein  stated  in  support  of  an  abolitioa 
of  tithes,  have  been  rare  and  trivial,  and  must  be 
^garded  as  mere  ex  parte  evidence.  But,  as  there 
ncists  an  awful  responsibility  for  all  the  traia  of 
bonsequences,  which  may  ensue  to  private  pro- 
perty on  such  an  alteration  in  the  property  of  the 
Church,  it  cannot  be  conceded,  that  the  legislature 
•fyf  this  kingdom,  consistently  with  its  acknowleged, 
wisdom  and  equity,  could  ever  be  induced  to  pro« 
mote  the  adoption  of  any  such  proposed  measure, 
without  the  most  determinate  and  substantiated 
proof  of  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  the  evil, 
to  which  it  is  offered  as  a  remedy. 

As  the  Clergy  are  deeply  interested  in  the  exe- 
cution of  any  and  every  plan  for  an  exchange  of 
their  property  in  tithes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ad* 
vert  to  a  plan  for  a  general  commutation  of  tithes^ 
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which  ha8  been  lately  suggested  hi  a  County  Agrf* 
Cttltiiral  Report,  in  the  following  words. 

'*  A  new  mode  of  commutation  for  tithes  has  beeit 
^  in  one  instance  adopted  under  an  Act  of  Parlia* 
^  menty  which  appears  to  be  subject  to  fewer  objec- 
''  tions  and  inconveniences  than  any  which  had  beeo 
^  previously  devised ;  and  which  seems  to  afford  a 
*'  fiiir  opportunity  for  the  extinction  of  tithes^  upon 
^  the  firm  basis  of  impartial  justice  to  all  the  par* 
''  ties  concerned.    It  is  by  the  payment  for  ever 
^  of  one-sixth  of  the  real  rental  actually  reserved 
^  to  the  landlord^  as  a  commutation  for  all  tithei 
*'  great  and  small ;  the  Rector,  or  Vicar,  having 
^  a  power  to  examine  the  agreement  in  all  cases^ 
^  whei^  he  has  reason  to  suspect  collusion ;  and 
^  in  all  cases,  where  the  land  is  held  in  occupation 
^  by  the  owner^  or  any  near  connection  of  the 
"  owner^  the  Clergyman  to  have  power  to  demuid 
a  valuation  every  seventh  or  ninth  year^  by  an 
able  professional  land-valuer  jointly  appointed 
or  by  two  such  persons^  one  appointed  by  each; 
**  in  which  case  the  two  so  appointed  shall,  before 
'^  they  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  their  office^ 
*'  nominate  an  umpire^  in  case  they  should  dis« 
agree.     By  this  plan  the  income  of  the  Oergy* 
man  exactly  keeps  pace,  with  the  progressive 
<^  increase  of  the  value  of  his  tithes,  and  with  the 
*^  improving  value  of  land ;  by  which  he  is  enabled 
^  to  meet  the  increasing  expenses  of  the  ttmes^ 
*^  witiiout  subjecting  himself  to  unpleasant  and 
^^  pernicious  disputes  with  bi^  parishioners^  or,  aa 
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^  in  the  cue  of  a  cammutation  for  land,  occupying^ 
'^  his  time  and  attention  with  secnlar  matterd.  To 
^'  the  public^  this  mode  of  commutation  is  equally 
^  advantageous ;  by  continuing  a  prodigious  quan-^ 
^^  tity  of  land  in  the  open  market,  which  would 
•'  otiierwise  be  irrecoverably  abstracted  firom  it  J 
^^  and  by  removing  that  great  obstacle  to  expen« 
•*  sive  improvements,  which  the  occupier  feels^  who 
is  subject  to  tithe  in  kind ;  for  in  this  instance, 
the  Clergyman  has  no  more  interest  in  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  farm  than  the  landlord, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  encourage  the  tenant  to 
make  improvements  from  which  he  may  derive 
''  present  profit,  and  his  landlord  subsequent  and 
^  permanent  advantage  ♦•" 

This  plan  of  commutation  is  not  wholly  novel ; 
and  though  it  may  appear  plausible  and  equitable 
at  first  sights  it  will  be  sufficient  to  shortly  observe 
Upon  it,  in  exposure  of  its  inadequacy  and  injustice, 
that  whatever  benefits  or  advantages  it  may  hold 
out  as  a  lure  to  the  Clergy,  it  is  eminently  deceit* 
fill  in  its  principle,  and  would  prove  as  eminendy 
injurious  in  its  operation.  Exclusive  of  all  other 
evils  which  would  result  to  the  Clergy  from  the 
adoption  of  it^  they  would  immediately  be  deprived 
fi>r  ever,  of  at  least  a  moiety  of  the  presumed  ac* 
taal  value  of  their  property  in  tithes^  and  of  every 
future  claim  to  it.  A  sixth  part  of  the  rent  or 
tfalue  of  land  at  the  average  of  30s.  per  acre,  and 
atating  its  produce  as  equal  to  only  four  rents^ 
^ves  the  Qergy  for  his  tenth  part^  a  right  to  claim 

^  York  East-Riding  Agricultural  Report,  181?,  note,  p.  ^J. 
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89>  per  acre  a»a  eommutetion  feriiis  IklMfti  (ttNM%b^ 
oa  the  already  mentioned  average  receipt  fitnn 
tithes,  they,  in  conjimctioD  with ..  die  by-impio^ 
priaton,  do  not  receive  half  that  sum,  either  by 
craiposition,  or  by  the  few  tithes  taken  in  kind  ;) 
whilst  a  sixth  part  of  20s.  as  the  average  rait  or 
value  of  land  per  acre,  is  only  Ss.  4d.  per  acre : 
Ihuf  creating  a  difference  or  loss  to  the  Clei^y  of 
4b*  8d.  per  acre ;  and  which  they  are  at  present 
eiititled  to  daim  as  wdl  as  the  proposed  3s. .  4d.^ 
though  such  a  demand  is  very  seldom  enforced  by 
thenu 

.A  third  part,  tlierefore,  of  the  rent  or  vahie  of 
knd  would  haye  been  only  a  moderate  compensa- 
tion (iif  the  produce  of  Ifmd  be  carried  as  high  as 
five  or  six  times  tlie  rent^  according)  to  statements 
of  many  agricultural  writers^)  to  the  Cleigy^  on  a 
relinquishment  of  their  right  to  tithes  ;  and  to 
such  an  amount  the  proposed  modus  (for  in  its 
nature  it  cannot  be  otherwise  accounted^)  should 
have  been  extended,  upon  every  principle  of  jus- 
tice and  adequacy.  And  even,  then,  the  execution 
of  the  plan,  upon  close  examination,  would  be 
found  so  loaded  with  objections,  inconveniences^ 
4ic.  as  not  to  admit  of  general  adoption  ;  and  from 
.  the  various  and  disputed  rights  and  claims  of  the 
different  lithe-holders^  to  be  impracticable.  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  objections,  incon* 
veniences,  &c.  alluded  to ;  but  it  would  be  a  waste 
pf  time  and  thought  to  pursue  the  examination  of 
u  measure  so  inequitable  and  unjust^  and  so  inde* 
fensibie. 
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it  will  be  necessary  also  to  advert  to  another 
plan  for  a  commutation  of  tithes^  since  given  to  the 
public  under  the  auspices  of  The  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society  *.  It  proposes  to  pass  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  compel  f  the  lay^impropriators 

i 

*  Ad  Essay  on  the  Commutation  of  Tithes,  by  John  Benett^ 
Esq.  1814. 

f  ''  It  is  idle  at  this  day  to  talk  of  any  body  having  a  right 
''  to  meddle  with  the  property  in  tithes^  without  the  consent 
**  of  the  owners  of  them*  Their's  is  a  freehold  title,  as  valid 
**  as  of  the  land  itself*  But  supposing  your  favorite  object 
**  attained ;  namely,  an  Act  of  Parliament  authorising  com* 
**  missioners  to  commute  tithes  for  land ;  what  proportioa 
**  of  land-owners,  do  you  expect  would  avail  themselves  of 
*'  its  enactments,  when  it  is  considered  that  pi-obably  not  less 
^  than  three-fourths  of  the  land  of  the  kiugdom  is  in  poi- 
*^  session  of  persons,  who  are  either  tenants  for  life,  or  lessees 
**  for  lives,  and  of  persons  labouring  under  some  legal  dis* 
*^  ability  ?  How  are  they  to  purchase  ?  And  are  not  the  re«> 
*^  versioners  still  less  likely  so  to  do  ?  But,  that  we  may  not 
*^  stop  here,  I  will  for  the  preseut  suppose  this  difficulty  re- 
**  moved,  and  that  all  land-owners  aie  ready  to  purchase 
^  provided  there  is  a  probability  of  their  receiving  a  reason* 
**  able  return  for  their  money ;  and  that  the  tithe-owners 
f*  are  ready  to  sell,  in  case  their  incomes  are  not  diminished 
**  by  the  transfer ;  let  us  examine,  by  a  short  calculatioi^ 
**  how  these  parties  are  likely  to  agree.  A.  has  an  estate  of 
**  300  acres,  whereof  100  are  meadow  and  pasture,  and 
*^  200  arable.  The  meadow  and  pasture  being  averaged 
**  at  £3  per  acre,  and  the  arable  at  30s.  the  amount  of  thp 
**  rent  will  be  j^600.  Now  taking  the  value  of  tl^  tithe 
**  of  the  meadow  and  pasture  as  equaj  to  one-eighth  part  % 
**  or  twelve  and  a  half  average  acres,  and  the  annual  value 
**  of  f£3  per  acre,  the  amount  will  be  jf37.  lOs. — ;  and 
**  taking  the  arable  at  one- fifth  ^rt  *,  or  forty  average  acres, 
**  and  the  annual  value  at  30s.  per  acre,  the  amount  will  hi 
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to  "  sell  or  exchaiis;e  Ihcir  tiUies  for  land  of  equal 
*'  value  witliin  a  cerlain  distance,  to  be  ascertained 
"  by  commissioners  in  the  usual  manner;"  and, 
niKler  a  similar  valuation,  to  compel  the  Clergy  to 
"  exchange  their  tithes  for  land,  and  who  should 
"  at  all  times  be  compellable  to  make  the  ex- 
"  change,  whenever  called  on  so  to  do  by  the 
■"  proprietors  of  the  land  or  a  certain  portion  of 
"  them,"  (acting  in  conformity  to  the  proposed 
provisions  of  the  Act;)  and  "  that  this  land  shall 
"  be  situated  in  the  County  or  Diocese,  nithin  a 
"  given  distance,  and  all  together,  unless  any 
"  part  of  it  should  be  in  the  incumbent's  paruh, 
"  and  which  migitt  be  added  to  his  home  glebe: 
"  This  appears  to  tlie  proposer  of  the  plan,  to  be 
"  the  only  fair  equivalent,  which  can  be  given  to 
"  the  Church."  And  the  proposer  recommends  it 
to  the  tithe-holders,  as  "  their  best  policy^  to  take 
*'  a  full  and  fair  equivalent  for  their  property, 
"  when  the  country  at  large  ia  probably  vtUllDg  Ut 
"give  it*.'-' 

"  *60i  and  together  £$7.  lOs.  Thii  sum  multiplied  b]r 
"  Ihirly  years  purcliasr,  the  usual  price  of  land  in  yooi 
**  tteighbouiliood,  would  make  ibe  cost  of  tbe  tithe  little 
"  short  of  £5000i  Now,  let  me  ask,  do  you  believe  tbl 
"  one-fourth  of  aU  the  land-owners  withia.ibe  circle  ofyoat 
"  iroraediate  acquaintance,  would  purchase  tFieir  titbei  oa 
"  such  terms  F  N.  B.  *Tlie  above  are  ttout  tbe  avenge 
"  proportions  universally  admitted  to' be  equivalent  te  the 
'•  tithe  of  the  produce."  Letter  to  John  Beuet^  Esq.  ttf 
Jatnes  Dean,  laud-agent,  1815. 

*  "  A  solid  olijectian  tbe  substitution  of  estateg  lor  tithes, 
"  arises  from  Ibe  consideration,  that  lite  affiiirs  of  n 
**  are  subject  to  continuid  vicissitudes  atid  cbiUiges. 
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But  in  what  manner  does  this  proposal  afUar*- 

wards  meet  any  correct  idea  of  a  full  and  fiedr 

equivalent?     He  states  his    object  to  be,    that 

f '  the  valuers  should  value  all  tithes  at  their  pre^ 

sent  annual  value,  including  moduses  and  all 

other  money  payments  to  the  incumbent  of  the 

living ;  and  that  they  should  value  the  estate  to 

'  be  exchanged^  according  to   the  same  mode^ 

*'  institutions  all  carry  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  decay* 
^  Ooverntnents  and  empires  rise  and  fall.    And  in  their  re* 
^  tolotions  we  observe,  that  whole  provinces  once  ffonrishing 
**  and  well  peopled,  frequently  exhibit  Che  melancholy  stess 
**  of  a  desolate  and  uninhabited  deseft.     Our  country  eao« 
^  not  expect  to  escape  the  general  doom.    lu  the  coarse  of 
*'*  a  century  or  two,  many  parts  of  it,  now  cultivated  with  all 
^  the  beauty  of  a  garden,  may  become  a  barren  waste.  And 
^  thus  Churches  and  congregations  may  still  continue  to 
^  exist,  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  long  after  the  estflts 
**  appropriated  to  the  mpport  of  the  Clergyman,  in  atiolhtr, 
^  had  totiiUy  falko  to  decay.    The  tithe  law  is  exposed  lo 
^  no  such  danger.    And  here,  I  cannot  but  reinark  with 
**  what   persistive  wisdom   and   admirable   simplicity,  that 
**  system  was  devised,  so  unalterable  in  its  value,  so  perfect 
^  in  the  adaf^totion  of  the  means  to  the  end.    Wherever 
^  tilbes  C8D  be  G6nected,  ther^  will  certsrnly  be  m  pepols^ 
^  tion,  rtqutrtog,  spiritual  aid,  aad  m  provisioii  for  a  Chrgf^ 
**  man  to  administer  it.    They  seem  naturaUy  connected. 
'*  And  however  honorably  and  jnatly^  au  equivalent  might 
'*  be  substituted,  their  separation  would  deprive  religion  of 
^  a  firm  buttress.     Oar  age  has  wih^essed  the  abolition  of 
M  tittiet  in  a  neighbonring  coautr3f>^  We  may  now  wicnesi, 
'<  If  not  the  total  absence  of  reHgfa}n,  the  want  of  those  re- 
**  gttlar  obsdrvalicce  of  if,  which  cveijr  aober,  thiokiag  people 
**  have  deemed  essentially  necesa^  to  its  manntenance.'' 
National  Establishment,  National  Secnrity,  &c  just  cited. 
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'  and  aliould  not  value  llie  probability  of  improve- 
'  TTients  on  either  side,  which  might  be  made  on 
"  the  lands,  particularly  on  those  to  be  exonerated 
"  from  tithe."  Which  last  partial  and  inequitable 
exception  is  attempted  to  be  supported  by  tlie 
very  unsound  and  indefensible  plea  and  com- 
parwon,  that  money  is  free  from  tithe,  vihen 
vested  in  public  or  private  securities:  whereas,  if 
tuch  money  is  expended  in  landed  improvement^ 
it  not  only  increases,  permanently,  the  value  and 
produce  of  such  land  in  favor  of  the  proprietor 
and  occupier,  but  in  a  proportion  far  beyond  tlie 
benefit,  which  such  proprietor  or  occupier  could 
derive  from  the  bare  interest  of  such  money. 

The  Essay,  in  which  this  plan  was  introduced 
to  the  public  consideration,  briefly  notices  many 
topics  in  connection,  contains  many  provisions 
of  an  inferior  nature,  and  concludes  with  assert* 
ing,  that  the  following  "  great  and  good  etFects," 
amongst  others,  would  arise  from  a  commutattoD 
of  tithe  for  land,  namely. 

That  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands  would  take 
place,  and  produce  so  much  work  for  the  labouring 
poor,  that  their  wages  would  be  raised,  and  tbejT 
would  be  tabled  to  live  without  parochial  assist' 
ance :  that  such  additional  tarm  produce  woftld  be 
obtained,  as  would -not  only  support  our  incrpawag 
population,  but  afford  such  a  suiplus,  that  Engr 
Jand  might  once  more  become  an  exporting  na- 
tion; and  foreign  cash  would  thereby  be  brought 
home  to  be  expended  in  further,  landed  improre- 
ments :  and  IasUy>  that  that  inteiference  in  pr^ 
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pcrty  would  be  removed,  which  has  caused  so 
many  law-suits,  and  such  ill  "will  among  men,  and 
such  defection  from  the  Church  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached*. 

This  plan  for  a  commutation  of  tithes,  though 
rewarded  by  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  So- 
ciety with  their  gold  medal,  is  grounded  like  most 
of  its  predecessors^  upon  the  same  inequitable  and 
unjust  principle  :  namely,  to  compel  the  tithe- 
owners  to  accept  a  compensation  for  their  pro- 
perty in  proportion  to  its  present  value  only,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  eventual  increased  va- 
Iqe  of  it,  connected  with  the  augmented  pro- 
duce of  the  soil ;  which  produce  must  in- 
crease in  far  greater  proportion  than  the  present 
or  future  value  of  any  landed  estate,  which  may 
be  judged  a  fair  compensation   for   any  given 

*  **  If  it  be  arguedy  that,  under  a  religious  establishment^ 
*'  where  all  should  be  peace  and  harmony,  the  tithes  are 
'*  sometimes  a  source  of  animosity  and  lead  to  legal  dis- 
^  putes,  I  answer,  that  by  those,  who  seek  opportunities  of 
''  railing  accusation,  every  individual  case  of  contention  is 
"  blazoned  forth  with  malignant  industry,  and  often  under 
''  great  circumstantial  aggravation ;  while  the  thousands  of 
*'  instances  of  Clergymen  who   lead    retired   lives    in   the 

bosom  of  their  flocks^  whose  amiable  qualities  and  Chris. 

tian  spirit  spread  only  through  the  small  circle  around 

them,  who  are  active  in  well-doing  and  zealous  with  dig. 
**  cretion,  who  adorn  the  doctrines  they  preach,  and  live 
^  equally  respected  and  beloved^  are  unnoticed  and  uo. 
**  named.  Of  such  characters,  with  which  the  Church  to  its 
**  honor  every  where  abounds^  nothing  is  heard.  Their  re* 
''  tirement  shelters  them  from  the  shafu  of  envy*  .their  ex* 
**  ample  suits  not  the  purposes  of  discontent.''  National 
Establishment,  National  Securityi  &c.  just  cited^  ^  13^ 
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quantity  of  tithes  as  valued  at  this  time  only. 
"  An  equivalent  for  tithe,  on  the  principles  of 
"  reason  andjustice,  should  at  all  times  and  in  nil 
"  circumstances  be  of  equal  value  with  thai  for 
'*  which  it  ia  commuted ;  and  that  land  will  not, 
"  like  tithe,  vary  in  value  with  every  improvement 
"  in  cultivation,  and  flucbiation  of  price^  there  it 
"  no  oeed  to  prove*." 

It  is  impoesible  to  suppose,  that  the  Legislature 
could  ever  be  induced  to  attend  to  a  proposal,  so 
openly  unjust:  or  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment could  be  influenced,  by  any  oaotives  what- 
ever to  consent  to  such  a  Bill,  and  present  it  for 
the'  Royal  Assent,  when  they  must  know  in  their 
legislative  capacities,  that,  under  the  positive  and 
imperious  authority  of  the  coronation  oath,  whicji 
is  incapable  of  bein^  qualified  by  any  evasive 
subterfuges,  that  assent  must  be  refused. 

The  foregoing  plan  was  sopn  examined,  wiih 
great  acuteness  and  ability,  as  well  in  respect  to 
tbe  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  as  to  iti 
tendcn|:y  and  eventual  consequences  f.  Its  fua- 
damental  positions  vftre  controverted,  and  the 
fttrthor  of  it  chained  with  not  understanding  the 
origin  and  nature  of  tithe :  its  impolicy,  injagtice 
and  impracticability,  as  it  carried  its  own  refbti- 
tioHj  were  forcibly  asserted ;  and  that  "  in  the 
"  proposed  mode  for  assigning  the  equivalent,  a 
*  very  tender  concern  fbr  the  interest  of  the  knd 

^Tkree  Letter*  lo  John  BcneU,  Esq.  by  the  ]tc«.  WUIImd 
COMe.  ArcbdB&ooi)  of  Wilu,  MS,  p.  56, 
A  A  Letler  ts  JoliD  B«n0tt,  £sq.  by  d>e  Bev.  WSSug,Cowt, 
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^^  proprietor  might  be  perceived ;"  and^  according^ 
to  even  a  zealous  advocate  for  a  commutation  of 
tithes  *>  its  iniquitous  desi^s  and  ruinous  ^ecti< 
in  respect  to  the  parochial  Clergy^  might  havi^ 
been  added.  And  the  Examiner^  after  having 
corrected  other  erroneous  and  unfounded  u^ 
sertions  of  the  Proposer^  repelled  the  particular  as* 
sertion^  that  to  the  operation  of  the  tkhe-system  wai 
io  be  attributed  so  great  a  portion  of  the  distent  front 
the  Church,  in  the  following  sound  observation. 
^  Though  a  few,  and  a  very  few^  might  be  found, 
*^  whose  heads  and  hearts  were  so  perverted^  that 
^'  they  imagined  they  could  avenge  themselves  oa 
^'  their  pastor^  by  refusing  to  hear  the  words  of 

*  "  The  beet  of  the  whole  is,  that  after  taking  much  pains  to 
'^  expose  the  nefarious  tricks  of  Mr*  Benetf  s  plan,  you  overp 
**  look  the  grand  trap^  which  your  Gentleman,  so  truly  re* 
**  spectable,  had  set  to  catch  the  napping  Church.  In  his 
*'  Essay,  he  tays^  this  exchange  of  tithes  for  land  should 
only  be  made  compulsatory  on  the  tithe-holders,  an4 
patrons  and  incumbenls  of  livings ;  who  should  at'  aU 
tinjes  be  compellable  to  make  the  exchange,  whenever 
**  called  upon  so  to  do  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land.  Now 
'*  mark,  what  might  be  the  issue  of  such  a  law,  Land- 
**  holders  having  it  in  their  power,  to  chuse  the  time  of  va. 
**  luation,  might  easily  so  order  it,  that,  at  their  chosen  time, 
**.  the  tithe  womld  not  be  worth  one-fourth  part  of  its  ancient 
*'  customary  value.  Laying  down  the  laud  to  pasture,  aud 
'*  stocking  it  in  a  pafticular  way,  would  effect  this  with  very 
**  little  inconvenience  to  the  landholders,  even  though  it 
**  were  so  to  lie  for  a  considerable  term  of  years/'  The  Right 
to  Church  Property  secured,  and  Commutation  of  llthdt 
vindicated,  in  a  I^etter  to  t^  Rev.  William  Coxt,  Arch«- 
dcacoo  of  Wilt^  by  Robert  Gouriay^  U15,  p.  £0^ 
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'  truth  from  his  lips,  tfae  very  situation  of  the 
"  Dissenters  disproved  the  assertion.  In  villages 
"  and  coantry  districts,  however  populous,  where 
"  the  tithe  system  existedj  they  were  compara- 
^'  lively  few  ;  and  a  greater  majority  of  the  fanners 
"  were  attached  to  the  Church,  than  of  any  otber 
"  class  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  they  (tlie 
"  Dissenters  from  the  Church)  were  more  nu- 
V  merous  in  towns,  where  the  maintenaoce  of  the 
"  Clergy  was  di'awn  from  anolher  source." 

And  in  reply  to  ihe  presumed  increase  in  the 
^ronvth  of  corn,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  tlits 
kingdom  once  more  an  exporting  nation,  the  Ex- 
aminer says  in  a  suhsequent  publication,  "  I  pre- 
"  sume  it  will  be  granted,  that  it  is  of  little  use 
"  to  raise  grain,  unless  a  proper  market  can  be 
"  found ;  that  is,  unless  it  can  be  exchanged  for 
"  money  or  some  other  article,  which  will  repay 
^'  the  cost  and  labor  of  raising  and  exporting  it, 
"  and  ensure  a  due  profit  to  the  cultivator.  This 
*'  being  the  case,  we  shall  scarcely  find  this  market 
"  in  any  of  the  countries  abroad,  because  the 
"  complaint  of  the  agriculturists  is,  that  foreigners 
"  can  undersell  us  at  home ;  and  consequently  we 
"  have  little  chance  of  underselling  tbem  else- 
"  where.  Besides,  in  many  fore^  countriei, 
"  wheat  is  not  generally  used ;  and  others  that 
"  raise  little,  and  may  perhaps  be  vrtUing  to  puf- 
<f  chase,  have  no  commodity  which  it  will  be  oar 
."  interest  to  accept  in  return.  Supposing,  howr 
f  ever,  that  we  could  find  the  means  (tf  raisiag 
f  corn  sufficiently  cheap  to  supply  those  who  v% 
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^^  now  able  to  supply  us^  ^hat  would  be  the  con- 
sequence ?  These  foreign  nations  would  doubt* 
less  discover  our  design  to  draw  unbounded 
wealth  into  our  country;  and  would  imme^ 
diately  frustrate  so  laudable  a  scheme^  by  imi- 
^  tatin^  our  example^  and  prohibiting  importation 
''  under  certain  conditions.  It  is  then  absurd  to 
^'  expect  any  peculiar  blessing,  any  unbounded 
'^  influx  of  wealth,  or  any  extraordinary  impulse  to 
"  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  our  wastes  frofa 
^'  the  commutation  of  tithes  ♦.*' 

But,  independent  of  any  abolition  or  commu- 
tation of  tithes,  since  the  great  reduction  in  thf 
price  of  wheat,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
jregulating  standard  of  all  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce^ a  question  has  been  started^  concerning  the 
policy  of.  augmenting  the  extent  of  our  arable 
lands.  The  present  quantity  of  these  lands^  say 
these  question  ists,  are  about  12,000^000  of  acres; 
of  which  one-tliird^  or  4,000,000  at  leasts  are  an- 
nually sown  with  wheat ;  and  which^  at  an  ave- 

*  Three  Letters  to  John  Benett,  Esq.  by  the  Rev.  WiUiam 
Coxe,  Archdeacon  of  Wiltf,  1815,  p.  83.  And  it  was  lately 
observed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  we  ought  to 
*'  look  for  a  market^  beyond  our  home  market,  in  a  year  of 
**  abuddance ;  but  that  there  was  no  great  confidence  in  any 
^'  great  part  of  our  supply,  being  taken  off  by  a  foreigu 
*'  market ;  because,  such  was  the  wealth  of  this  country, 
'^  and  such  the  amount  of  our  taxation,  that  the  price  of 
*'  corn  must  necessarily  be  higher  here,  than  in  any  foreign 
"^  country ;  and  except  under  particular  circumstance?,  we 
^*  could  not  sell  our  grain  abroad.''  Mr,  Western's  Speech, 
)^arch7th,  1816. 
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rage  crop  of  three  quarters  per  acre,  prodace 
12,000,000  of  quartere  :  and  this  produce,  taking 
into  the  calculation  the  quantity  of  other  species 
of  grain  consumed  in  hread,  aftbrds  an  ample 
supply  for  lOjOOO.OOO  of  population,  and  for  seed, 
and  for  various  manufactures.  They  go  oa  to 
say,  that,  if  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
are  now  so  low,  that  the  farmers  cannot  poeeibly 
continue  to  give  the  high  rents,  which  the  pressure 
of  the  late  times  enabled  them  to  pay,  and  itie 
avarice  of  the  landlords  extorted  from  Ihcm,  (and 
which  is  not  a  mere  surmise  but  an  absolute  foct 
to  be  proved  by  the  immense  number  of  farnuof 
every  description,  and  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, given  up  to  the  landlord.^,  and  now  tu  be  leil,) 
the  increase  of  om-  arable  lands  must  necessaril): 
have  an  immediate  tendency  to  multiply  the  pro- 
duce of  wheat,  and  thereby  to  still  furttier  deiHCV 
the  price  of  it,  &nd  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  canae 
agriculture  to  languish  in  all  its  departmeuta.  It  is 
in  vain  to  urge,  they  say,  that  exportation  wi/l 
lake  oif  such  a  quantity,  as  will  prevent  any  |^at 
in  our  home  market.  Has  such  exportation  takei 
off  any  material  quantity  at  this  time,  and  Uiereby 
kept  up  the  price  to  a  reasonable  standard  ?  Op 
the  contrary,  has  not  the  price  been  so  progies- 
UTely  declining,  that  it  is  now  twenty-five  per  «eot 
under  the  first  importation  price  i  To  moitioD 
exportation  in  these  days,  is  idle  and  unmeaning; 
because  to  what  part  of  the  world,  can  our  sur- 
plus be  exported,  in  such  quantities^  as  will  affect 
the  present  annual  average  producefroga  ^OOO^OQQ 
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^acscB?  No  one  can  doubt  of  the  capability  of 
this  country  to  become  once  more  aa  exporting 
country^  agreeably  to  the  idea  suf^gested  by  the 
Com  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons :  butj 
where  will  a  market  be  found  ?  The  present  state 
of  agriculture  in  Europe  in  geueral,  affi)rd8  no 
proif^ect  of  the  kind;  Amcsrica  requires  no  im« 
poftation ;  our  East  Indian  territories,  admitting 
wheat  to  be  iu  request  with  its  population^  is  top 
far  distant  for  exportation ;  and  therefore^  to  the 
comparatively  inconsiderable  demand^  by  our 
African  possessions,  by  our  West  Indian  Goloniesj 
and  by  our  foreign  garrisons,  are  we  to  look  for 
this  market :  and  if  the  population  of  our  Afn« 
.can  and  West  Indian  possessions  and  of  our  foreigii 
^garrisons  are  considered^  and  the  large  proportion 
of  it  in  the  Wast  Indies,  whidi  does  upt  m^wmr 
bread-corn,  the  exportation  to  all  these  phces 
cannot  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  increasing,  either 
rapidly  or  to  any  ^eat  extent,  our  present  home 
produce  of  corn.  Does,  tben^  any  adequate  ne* 
cessity  or  inducement  exist,  for  bringing  generally 
into  cultivation  our  wastes  and  conunons  ?  Landed 
proprietors,  who  have  large  interests  in  such 
wastes  and  commons,  ssay  indeed  increase  ik^ 
m/t  or  number  of  their  farms,  by  such  improve- 
meats,  and  the  extension  of  our  caitivated  lands : 
but  will  the  rent-rdl  of  their  ianded  {Nrt^peity  w 
generai,  be  augmented  by  diem  ?  *  And,  if  such 
landed  proprietors  shall  fortunately  receive  a  be* 
nefit  in  any  shape  <»r  dfi^gree  whatever,  what  will 
be  the  situation  of  those  landed  proprietors,  who 
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Iiave  either  no  interest  at  all  in  our  wastes  and 
commons, oroflittleorno  consequence?  Will  ihej 
not  be  essentially  injured  by  such  a  measarc; 
which,  as  it  cannot  fail  of  reducing  the  price  of 
land  in  general,  will  reduce  the  price  of  Iheir 
hinds,  without  their  receivings  any  proportional 
counterbalance  or  equivalent  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  their  lands?  Lastly,  these  Queationists  con- 
clude, that  the  landed  interest  should  be  neither 
incautiously  acquiescing  nor  blindly  assisting  in 
the  promotion  of  a  general  enclosure  of  our  wastes 
and  commons.  Let  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  them  be  left  to  the  silent  and  progressive 

"demand  for  increased  corn-products.  And,  in- 
stead of  being  inflnenced  or  duped  by  the  precon- 
ceived notions  and  visionary  theories  of  empiridJ 
agriculturists,  let  the  landed  proprietors  cautiously 
regard  the   future  cpns(;qH'"ncps  of  a  general  en- 

'  closare  of  our  uncnltivated  lands.  Maladies  arise 
in  the  body  politic  end  economic,  as  well  as  ia 

'  the  honian  frame,  from  opposite  causes  ;  frov 
want,  and  from  excess ;  from  scarcity,  and  from 
superabundance:    and  the   evils   resulting    from 

■their  different  qualities,  are  to  be  equally  guardod 
against.  A  due  medium,  between  exbaustiim  and 
repletion,  can  alone  give,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Providence,  health  and  prosperity  to 
the  individual,  and  to  a  nation  at  large. 
Nor  let  the  land-owners  only  be  cautions  in 

-aiding  a  general  enclosure,  but  let  the  tithe-owneis 
also  be  more  especially  on  ^ir  guard,  and  ever 
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bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  latteK 

part  of  the  following^  extract. 

''  The  benefit  of  the  Act  of  2d  and  3d  of 

*^  Edward  VI.  for  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
barren  lands,  by  discharging  them  from  the 
payment  of  tithes  for  the  first  seven  years  afiter 
the  improvement^  ^  seems  to  want  an  explana- 

'^  '  tion.      It   is   very  generally  ftdmitted^     that 

*  the  plain  and  obvious  intention  of  the  Act; 
'  was  to   promote  the    improvement   of  such 

*  waste  lands^  as  were  in  tlieir  own  nature 
'  barren^  and  not  capable  of  producing  crops 
^  without  some  extraordinary  expense  of  ma* 
'  nuring.  Under  this  construction  of  the  Act; 
'  its  benefits  would  extend  to  all  our  waste  lands, 
'  which  are  every  where  poor  and  barren  in 
'  their  natural  state.  But  by  the  opinion  of 
'  some  modern  lawyers^   recently  taken  upon 

'^  ^  cases  of  this  sort,  tiie  Act  aforesaid  is  ex^- 
'  plained  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  no  exemption 
to  our  wastes ;  and  this  is  a  most  effectual  bar 
'  to  improvement ;  insomuch  as  it  gives  th# 
'  tithe-owners  too  great  an  advantage/  "  (Pem« 
broke  Original  Report.)  '^  Had  the  term,  com- 
^'  mon  waste  land^  been  substituted  in  the  Act 
<<  above  alluded  to^  instead  of  barren  land^  it 
'^  would  have  exempted  such  land  from  tithe  dur* 
^'  ing  the  term :  but  the  Act^  as  it  is^  is  in  itself  a 
^'  nidlity;  as  there  is  no  land  or.  soil^  except 
'*  blowing  sands^  that  can  be  termed  absolutely 
^'  barren.    Every  soil,  where  any  kind  of  vegeta- 
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"  tian  talcM  place,  be  it  erer  so  poor,  affords  some 
"  food  for  liardy  sheep,  n'ho$e  fleeces  and  Iambi 
•*  arc  titbeablc.  To  sell  off  the  sheep  from  i 
**  a  waste,  and  convert  it  to  lUlage-land,  lo  be 
"  (ilhe-ffcc  for  a  terra  of  years,  without  the  con- 
"  coirence  of  the  incumbent  or  impropriator  BceitM 
"  to  be  a  stretch  of  power,  which  nothing  short  of 
"  an  Art  of  Parliament  can  sanction  ;  and  not 
*■  even  that  wttboot  violation  of  rights." 

"  *  In  ciiltiTating  waste  lands,  it  would  be  eqoit- 
*■  '  able  (o  allow  the  tithe-owner  as  much  during 
•"  •  the  first  seven  years,  as  the  waste  uraally 
"  '  prodnccd."  "  (Pembroke  Original  Report.) 
"  This  is  candid ;  but  the  best  contrived  regtt* 
"  lations  are  liable  to  abuse.  Vfe  know  an  in> 
"  stance,  where  tliis  recommended  regulation  took 
**  place,  in  an  act  for  enclosing  the  waste  lands  of 
**  a  tnamv  estimated  at  1&,000  acres.  No  thke  of 
'*  com  ot  hay  was  to  be  paid  ia  kind  dariB^  the 
•'  first  seven  years,  the  tePA  to  commenoc  froiii 
"  the  period  of  allotting ;  and  the  ComiinaMnen 
"  were  to  award  a  certain  per  acreage,  to  be  paid 
"  htAi  yearly  in  lieu  of  tithes,  so  that  tb«  iocam- 
*'  bents  or  impropriators  should  «u0er  no  Utm  by 
**  the  enclosure^  To  this  the  titbe-owne«>  had 
"  consented,  some  willingly  and  aoaae  reluclai^y, 
<*  by  a  written  declaration,  before  the  biH  was  pre* 
"  sented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  So  far,  ereff 
**  thing  appeared  to  be  well  done ;  but  nark  the 
*  conseqtience.  Neith«  tlie  Clergy  nor  lAitj 
**  proBtedmacbbythcifttioTation.    Sonufiuaent 
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"  ea^er  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  crop^f  pos- 
**  sible  within  the  seven  years,  free  of  tithe  aid 
^*  they  considered  it,  continued  a  roinous  coarse 
*'  of  cropping:  so  that  when  the  seven  years 
'*  were  expired,  the  new  enclosures,  in  many  in- 
'^  stances,  were  completely  exhausted :  and  dorin;; 
**  that  time,  tillage  was  in  a  great  measure  trans* 
ferred,  frpm  the  old  enclosures  subject  to  tithes^ 
to  the  new  enclosures  which  were  tithe-firee; 
''  so  that  the  tithe-owners  suffered  loss  in  both 
'*  kinds.  And  to  make  matters  worse,  though  the 
*'  Act  Imd  ordered  the  composition  in  lieu  of  tithes 
''  to  be  paid  half  yearly^  yet  the  Comraissionei^ 
'^  awards  specifying  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  each 
^'  allotment,  did  not  appear  till  the  seven  years 
'*  had  nearly  expired.  By  this  time,  some  of  the 
''  occupiers  had  failed,  some  had  emigrated  to 
"  America,  and  others  to  eternity ;  and  dieir 
composition^  of  course  could  not  be  recovered. 
Others,  though  able  to  pay,  finding  the  ar- 
rears amounting  to  a  considerable  sum,  became 
refractory ;  and  lawyers  being  consulted  gave 
their  opinion,  that  the  compositions  could  not  be 
levied^  as  by  the  Act  they  were  to  be  paid  half 
^  yearly ;  and  if  any  action  lay,  it  ought  to  have 
been  against  the  Commissioners  for  neglect,  in 
not  doing  within  the  proper  time^  what  they 
they  were  enjoined  by  the  Act  And,  on  the 
assertion  by  the  writ^  of  the  Pembroke  Ori« 
ginal  Report, . '  that  our  waste  lands  are  every 
Z  i  where  poor  and  barren  in  their  natural  state/ 
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lis         On  w«  Justice  ofam^ 
**  it  is  remarked,  tbat  he  forfeits  his  usual  sagacity, 
"  and  will  not  presume  to  defend  liis  position  •." 

Again,  It  is  insinuated,  in  defence  of  an  abo- 
lition or  commulation  of  tithes,  that  it  is  highly 
just,  either  wholly  (if  not  g-ratuitously)  to  relieve 
landed  property  from  the  partial  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  national  relig;iou8  establishment,  which 
it  has  unjostly  borne  through  so  long  a  period; 
or,  as  religion  is  a  mere  personal  concern  only, 
without  any  peculiar  natural  connection  with 
landed  property  for  ilx  maintenance,  to  chai^ 
also  manufactures,  trade  and  commerce,  as  well  as 
all  other  profits  or  incomes,  to  its  sugportf. 

•  Soulh-WaleB  Agricultural  Report,  1815,  vol.  ii* 
p.  9(^—99- 

f  Tithes  have  been  said  to  create  grievous  heart-burniogi 
en  Hccuunt  of  their  purtial  operation:  that  i^,  at  bas  been 
KCutely  remarked  on  ihis  asseriioii,  tbat  "  the  tiihe-!a*4 
**  should  be  more  generally  and  widely  extended,  and  tbat 
**  the  rich  and  wealthy  should  all  be  obliged  tq  contribute  tOf 
**  wards  the  support  of  the  national  religion  in  just  propu^ 
**  tioD  to  their  abilities.  But  as  to  the  grievous  heart- 
**  burnings  on  account  of  the  present  partial  operation  of 
"  tithes,  if  they  are  really  cherished  by  any,  it  only  proTCi 
<*  their  folly,  or  their  immorality  and  wickedness ;  for  do  tbejp 
**  pay  a  farthing  the  more,  because  others  pay  little  or  oo? 
**  thing  at  all  i  And  as  to  the  poor  farmers,  whose  hardshiff 
"  are  so  deeply  deplored,  (and  God  knows  there  are  ciiies 
"  in  wbinh  they  are  justly  to  be  deplored,)  why  charge  tha 
"  whole  upon  tithes  i  May  not  a  cnniiderable  proportiOD  at 
."  them  be  imputed  to  exorbitant  rents,  and  tiw  iocidenta) 
"  enormous  height  of  the  poor  rates,  and  perhaps  numerons 
,"  other  causes  i"  HovrUtt's  Influence  of  Tithes  upon  Aaip 
culture,  1801,  p.  110. 
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To  this  it  may  be  replied,  though  without  fur- 
ther noticing  the  correct  and  decent  assertion^  that 
religion  is  a  mere  personal  concern  only^  that  at 
.  the  original  settlement  of  tithes,  near  a  thousand 
years  ago,  for  the  support  of  the  natipnal  religious 
establishment,  there  existed  no  other  basis  for  it 
than  what  arose  from  out  of  land  and  its  produce. 
Specie  at  that  time,  from  its  great  scarcity,  was  so 
little  known  or  employed,  that  almost  all  rents  of 
lands  though  frequently  valued^  indeed,  according 
to  monied  prices^  were  necessarily  paid  by  a  part 
of  the  produce  of  such  lands  in  kind  :  and,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  adduce  many  in« 
stances  of  rent  or  income  merely  arising  from  money 
'  at  that  era.  Manufieictures,  trade  and  commerce, 
also,  were  so  little  understood,  or  carried  on  in 
such  an  imperfect  state,  or  to  such  an  inconsider- 
able extent^  that  no  foundation  for  lasting  depen- 
dence could  be  placed  on  them :  besides,  manu- 
factures, trade  and  commerce,  are  at  all  times  crea- 
tive^ adventitious,  and  fluctuating ;  whilst  land  and 
its  produce  are  natural^  inherent  and  permanent. 
And  as,  from  such  first  appointment  of  tithes  for 
the  exclusive  support  of  the  national  religion,  all 
landed  property  has  been  transmitted  down,  through 
various  times  of  public  prosperity  or  distress,  to 
the  present  proprietors,  subject  to  the  payment  of 
them ;  so^  on  that  account,  where  landed  property 
has  passed  by  sale,  the  purchase  money  has  always 
been  in  proportion  to  that  charge  or  deduction.  * 

To  assert^  then,  that  the  burthen  of  tithes  vyhkh 
landed  property  has  borne  through  so  long  a  pe- 
riod^ is  unjustly  attached  (o  land  and  its  pr^uee« 

LI 


for  the  ciclusire  support  of  ihe  national  religioiu 
establishment,  is  anfounded  :  because  all   landed 
property  has  been  knowingly  acqoired  by  iu  pre- 
sent possessors,  with  that  eondition  annexed  to  il, 
Und,  oil  that  account,  at  an  inferior  price.     So  lo 
suggest,  that  nranafadures,  trade  and  CMnrofKe, 
with  all  other  profits  and  incomes,  should  be  chuged 
to  the  support  of  the  oationai    reli^on,    in  aid 
^nd  relief  of  tithes  out  of  landed  property,  is  no 
less  inde^'nsibte  :  because,  as  just  stated,  all  landed 
property  having  been  acquired  by  its  present  pos- 
sessors subject  to  tithes  for  that  particular  purpose, 
ihcrefore,  manufactures,  trade  and  commerce,  wiUi 
all  profits  and  incomes,  have  been  hitherto  earned 
on  and  enjoyed  under  the  implied  stipulation,  <rf 
not  being  liable  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
■national  religion ;  and  should  any  chai^  be  now- 
laid  on  tliem  on  tliut  account,  the  le^islatnre  mig^ 
"he  accused  of  a  breach  of  (be  public  faith :  an^ 
ibould  arry  loss  or  annihilation  of  oar  inann&c- 
tures,  trade  and  commerce,  fvitli  all  other  proto 
-and  incomes,  ensue  from  such    a  measarc,    or 
through  any  series  of  general  distreM^  the  viiait 
vupport  of  the  national  rd^ion  BHUt  again  be  n*- 
<ceS9arily  charged  on  landed  property,  as  the  ody 
'existing,    inherent    and    pennauent   foimdatiaB- 
Hence  it  follows,  as  en  immediate  conae^esce, 
that  the  support  of  the  national  religion  actaalfy 
'has  a  more  nataral  connection  with  land  and  iti 
produce,  than  with  any  other  species  of  property 
Trhatevcr  ;  and  that,  therefore,  "every  possible 
*'  argument  in  favor  of  tithes  upon  huid,  Ch'  dw 
"  npp«cl  o^  \\^«  wtioimal  telt^us  esMbUAnaea^ 
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^^  in  exclusion  of  houses  and  other  property^  is" 
not  ''  insupportable  *." 

Soj  again,  to  form  expectations  of  a  gratuitous 
^release  of  bnded  property  from  the  expense  of 
aiq>porting  the  national  religious  establishment,  i^ 
Jinreasonable ;  or  to  insinuate  that^  by  giving  up  aa 
equivalent  in  land,  or  by  the  purchase  of  their 
iHhes^  land  proprietors  would  indirectly  subject 
themselves  to  a  perpetual  burthen  equal  to  their 
jpresent  tithes^  (that  is,  by  the  loss  of  so  much  of 
Aheir  landed  property,  or  of  the  interest  of  the 
aoney  expended  in  such  purchase,)  is  fidse  and 
ridiculous.  For^  if  land  proprietors^  now  charged 
with  the  outgoing  of  tithes  should  not  be  re- 
quired  to  give  an  equivalent  in  land  for  their 
.tithes,  or  to  pay  a  fair  and  just  compensation  for 
.them  in  money^  by  what  equitable  title  can  they 
-hope  to  come  into  possession  of  a  property^  tp 
which  neither  they  nor  their  predecessors,  for  tea 
centuries  past,  have  had  even  a  claim?  Or^  sup- 
jKMing  the  land  proprietors  to  receive  a  gratuitous 
donajtion  of  their  respective  tithes^  will  they  bp 
disposed  conscientiously  to  seek  out  the  iieirsaf 
:the  former  possessors  of  their  estates^  and  refund  tp 
them  the  abatement  which  was  made  in  the  pur- 
chase price  of  such  estates,  on  account  of  the  de- 
duction of  tithes  ?  And  bow  truly  can  land  propri/e- 
tors  be  said  to  subject  themselves  to  a  perpetu^ 
burthen  equal  to  thAir  present  titjtes^  (by  the  ^o^ 
of  so  much  of  their  landed  property  given  up  for 
their  tithes,  or  of  the  interest  of  the  inpney  ex- 

*  Middlesex  Agricvltoral  Report,  1796^  p«6'2» 
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pended  in  the  purchase  of  ihera.)  wiien,  in  liim  #f 
that  land,  or  ihe  interest  of  that  money  so  ex- 
pended and  vested  in  landed  secnrity,  ihey  will 
receive  an  immediate  return  by  the  proportionafe 
advancement  of  their  renta ;  and  if  we  may  sup- 
pose ihcm  to  be  not  contented  with  an  ad\'ance- 
ment  in  proportion  only  to  the  landed  or  raonied 
acquiHilioii  of  their  tithes,  they  will  immediately 
receive  a  much  greater  return  :  and  in  either  case, 
the  redim  from  the  lilhes  will  be  always  increasing 
in  {greater  proportion,  than  the  return  from  Ihe 
land  so  given  up,  or  llic  money  so  expended,  in 
acquiring  them. 

Though  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  land  occu- 
piers of  this  kingdom  are  the  most  valuable  clan 
in  society,  and  though,  with  their  families  and  de- 
pendents, they  should  amount  to  one  half  of  (he 
national  population  *,  and  even  be  the  source  of 
one  half  of  the  national  wealth ;  yet  there  does  not 
appear  much  reason  or  equity  in  relieving  them  fft 
the  expense  of  the  other  half  of  our  wealth  aihd 
population.  In  fact,  the  occupiers  of  rented  lands, 
or  nearly  the  whole  body  of  formers,  do  not  coc- 
tribafe  towards  the  support  of  the  national  nMgiiim 
'establishment,  by  the  payment  of  their  tithes,  te 
that  deduction  is  indirectly  allowed  them  in  thfiir 

■  rents  ;  nor,  in  fact,  do  land  proprietors,  of  whom  a 
■few  comparatively  maybe  land  occupiers  also,  mdre 

■  directly  contribute,  cither  by^he  payment  of  thfeir 

■*  Iri  IS]  I,  as  already  remarked,  tiic  familieB  employed  fn 
^gricuUure,  were  770,199;  i"  fade,  9o9.(>3aj  and  mil  other 
I'tiniiliEB  \veT«4\.t;aUv    V<a9>j!^v.\uuUfturai  of  1SI1< 
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<ymi' tithes,  or  by  th6  allowances  for  them  in  the 
rents  of  their  tenants.  Nine-tenths  only  of  their 
estates^  or  of  the  produce  of  them^  do  actually  be- 
•long^  to  the  land  ^proprietors/  though  they  may 
iljltensibly  appear  possessors  of  the  whole  ^.  Of 
the  tenth  part^  they  are  fiduciary  proprietors  only; 
imd  as; that  tenth  part  cannot  be  charged  beyond 
Ae  iactual  value  of  its  produce,  so  is  the  occupiEition 
of  it  on  the  average  commuted  at  a  very  moderate 
part  of  its  apparent  real  value. 
-  But^  should  tithes  be  freely  and  wholly  abo- 
lished without  any  commutation  whatever,  the  sup- 
port of  the  national  religious  establishment  must 
become  a  general  concern.  Land  occupiers  would 
then  soon  find^  that  though  indeed  they  were  re- 
leased from  the  payment  of  tithes^  they  would  pos>* 
fiibly  have  incurred  much  larger  expenses,  in  the  in- 
crease of  their  rents  beyond  all  proportion  to  their 
accustomed  outgoings  for  tithes,  and  in  their  direct 
personal  contribution  also  to  the  support  of  the  na- 
tional religion.  And  then  would  the  larger  part 
of  our  population  likewise^  whether  friends  or 
enemies  to  the  E!stablishment^  find  themselves  called 
upon  by  an  actual  payment,  or  more  indirectly 
under  the  disguise  of  some  species  of  general  tax- 
ation^ (chiefly  affecting  the  necessaries  of  life,  per- 
haps, as  those  alone  are  articles  of  universal  and 
permanent  consumption,)  to  contribute  equally  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  religious  establishment,  which 

*  Tithes  are  thus  described  by  Lord  Coke.  ''  Decima 
**  Pars,  which  we  call  tithes,  is  an  ecclesiastical  inheritance 
'*  collateral  to  the  estate  of  the  land."  Coke's  ReporU^ 
Part  II.  p,  i4.  a. 
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IfKey  did  not  regard^  or  from  which  they  diiMiitedv 
Ar  to  whojse  support  they  had  not  hitherto  contri- 
buted. 

And,  indeed^  whatever  mode  of  providing  for 
&ir  religions  edfiaMishmeiit  may  be  adopted^  ott 
any  abolition  or  commutation  of  tithes  eventu* 
ally  tiding  place^  if  it  be  accompanied  by  any 
ipecies  of  general  contribution^  direcdy  or  indi* 
tectly,  then  will  the  whole  body  of  the  people^  of 
all  ranks  and  religious  persuasions,  experimentally 
and  lastingly  feel,  with  more  truth  than  was  origi- 

mfiy  designed^  that  religion  wa»  indeed  a  personal 
concern. 


•    .  ■     i  j^i 


CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 


on  THX  POLMT  Off  AW  ABOLmON^   Oft  GOAiBIUTilKNC 

or  Tims. 


jnLFTER  considering^  the  necessity  and  justice  of 
an  abolition  or  commutation  of  tithes,  it  remains 
to  inquire  into  the  Policy  of  sndk  a  measure. 

From  an  ignorance  of  the  ralue  of  their  pro- 
pertj  in  tithes,  and  too  oflen  from  their  pecuniiary 
inability  to  enforce  their  claims^  from  tlmr  want  6t 
•exertion  consequent  on  the  mode  of  their  education 
and  retired  habits  of  life^  and  from  their  desire  ta 
enjoy  peace^  quietness  and  regard  as  the  M inisterd 
of  religion^  the  Parochial  Clergy  are  iodueedt  if 
not  forcibly  compelled  in  sonie  respects^  to  ac« 
quiesce  in  compositions  for  their  tithes^  though 
they  may  be  folly  sensible  of  the  inadequacy  of 
such  compositions.  Now^  by  accepting  sach  un* 
&ir  compositions,  the  Clorgy  essentially  contribute 
towards^  and  assist  in  extra  espense  in  eidtivation ; 
that  is^  by  the  difference  between  the  real  tahie  of 
their  tithes^  and  the  compositions  received  by  thenL 
And  this  difference^  though  it  may  i^pear  fpecu* 
ktively  inconsiderable^  in  ftict  amounts  to  an  in« 
tflresting  sum  ia  eacJi  parish^  where  OQusI  com- 
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positions  are^  as  it  were,  thus  forced  on  the  Clerg-y- 
man's  acceptance. 

Tlic  farmer,  in  contracting  for  his  farm,  alway> 
makes  an  ample  allowance,  in  hi)<  calculation  of 
the  produce  and  out-goings,  for  the  utmost  value 
of  (lie  tithes,  and  makes  the  payment  of  tithes  a 
strong  argument  in  beating  down  the  landlord's 
rent;  but  the  farmer  well  knows,  that  a  very  in- 
ferior sum  will  be  accepted,  as  the  actual  com- 
position for  his  tithes.  But  this  difference,  in  favor 
of  the  farmer,  would  be  whoUy  lost  on  the  abo- 
lition or  any  commutation  of  tithes.  "  Once  let  a 
"  general  abolition  or  commutation  of  clerical 
"  tithes  take  place,  and  they,  the  farmers,  would 
*'  be  instantly  deprived  of  these  advantageous 
"  ctiRUCcs ;  rents  would  be  immediately  raised  to 
"  their  utmost  height;  and  what  goes  now  into 
"  the  hands  of  the  former,  as  a  powerful  en- 
"  couragement  to  spirited  agriculture,  would  then 
"  come  into  the  hands  of  the  land-proprietor, 
"  proving  a  new  inducement  to  oppression.  With 
"  respect  to  the  land-proprietora,  they  may  cer- 
"  tainly  wish  for  a  commutation  not  only  of  de- 
"  rical  tithes,  but  also,  and  mpre  especially^  of 
"  those  in  the  hands  of  ttw^ity.  It.  would  sootfa 
"  that  love  of  power,  so  naliural  to  the  humaii 
"  heart ;  for  it  would  deliver  tiie  tenantry  overj  ai 
"  it  were,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  their  pleasure; 
"  and  it  would  also,  supposing  the  proportiooal 
"  expense  of  cuUimtioa  should  continue  to  io- 
"  crease,  remove  a  powerful  impediment  to  the 
•*'  increasing  value  of  Uteir  esfotcft    ]  mean  not  1$ 
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impute  peculiar  depravity  to  the  proprietors  of 
land :  they  are^  doubtless,  like  the  rest  of  man* 
^^  kind.  But  human  nature  must  be  vastly  im- 
proved^ or  large  bodies  of  men^  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals^ will  generally  be  actuated  by  self-interest, 
real  or  imaginary  */' 

And  ''  here  (we  believe)  say  the  writers  of  « 
periodical  work^  lies  the  secret  of  the  present 
clamor  against  tithes.  Many  landlords  perceive^ 
or  their  agents  whisper  them^  that^  if  tithes  were 
abdished^  they  might  advance  their  rents  beyond 
all  calculation.  In  great  haste  to  improve  tlieir 
'^  rent-roll ;  with  as  great  indifference  about  the 
''  moral  and  religious  qualities  either  of  their  te- 
^  nants,  or  of  their  own  households;  and  unin* 
*'  structed  by  the  examples  of  successful  revo- 
*'  lutions ;  they  are  now  employing  every  engine 
"  that  can  be  set  at  work^  to  procure  an  abolition 
''  of  tithes^  on  a  pretence  that  they  paralyze  the 
^'  arm  of  husbandry  +/* 

An  abolition  or  commutation  of  tithes  would  pro* 
duce  no  additional  encouragement  to  farmers^  in 
improving  their  lands^  and  increasing  the  produce 
of  them.  Such  a  measure,  whichever  might  seera 
most  efficacious,  would  probably  be  attended  vrith 
the  loss  of  that  encouragement^  which  farmers  en^ 
joy  at  present.  *'  Tithes/'  says  the  author  of  a 
County  Agricultural  Report  in  Scotland^  ^'  are  un- 

^  Howletfs  Influence  of  Titlies  tipoQ  Agriculture,  1801, 
pp.  34,  40,  41. 
f  British  Critic,  voU  i^ix#  p.  4£?« 
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"  known  in  this  county :  a  circumstance,  with 
"  which  the  proprietors  in  particular  have  reaaoa 
"  to  be  flutistied ;  as  it  is  one  of  the  many  causa 
"  of  rents  beings  high,  and  the  profits  of  &rmnigf 
"  low  '■  And  in  another  passage,  he  says,  "  there 
"  is  perhaps  no  profession  whatever,  whicli  gives 
"  such  a  small  return  for  the  stock  employed  in 
"  trade,  and  the  knowlege  and  applicatioD  oe- 
*'  cessary,  as  docs  agricultui'e  iti  the  vicinity  of 
"  a  great  town,  where,  from  the  great  competition 
**  for  land,  arising  from  the  continued  influx  of 
'•  noviciates  from  the  city,  who  are  eag'er  to  be- 
*'  come  fkrmers,  the  pi'ulits  of  the  real  husband- 
"  man  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  recom* 
"  pense.  Thus,  whilst  it  may  be  observed  witb 
*'  what  rapidity  fortunes  have  been  kttely  here  ao* 
"  quired,  not  only  in  the  higher  profeseions,  bul 
"  even  in  the  lower  mechanical  arts,  Uiere  is  hardly 
*'  an  example  of  a  &rmer  being  able  to  raise  lu»^ 
"  self  above  the  level  of  hts  former  station,  at 
*'  thoiigh  the  hosbaadmen  consist  of  a  body  of 
*'  men  three  times  more  numerous,  and  possessing 
**  a  stock  in  trade  six  times  greater,  than  tbaX  tS 
**  any  other  distinct  professwn  whatever  *." 

On  the  first  passage  it  has  been  reBMrfceil 
*'  This  is  a  fact  worth  a  thousand  specalatin 
"  reasonings."  And  on  the  second,  "  Hare  we 
*'  not  here  a  striking  illustration  of  what  I  ban 
"  above  supposed  would  be  the  consequence  of  the 
"  abolition  of  clerical  tithes,  that  what  the  Kngli*)' 

*  Mid-Lotliiaa  Agricultural  Report,  1795,  pp.  59, 62. 
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*'  fimners  now  contingentiy  get  by  the  general 
*^  moderation  of  the  Clergy,  the  landlords  would 
"  immediately  pnt  in  their  own  pockets,  &c.  ?  The 
^  Scotch  farmers,  we  find,  in  the  vicinity  of  great 
^  towns,  cannot  advance  one  step  towards  the  im'^- 
^  provement  of  their  circumstances,  but  remain  in 
their  ODfn  original  stations,  as  poor  as  their  an^ 
cestors;  though  they  are  free  from  the  bnrtheM 
^^  of  tithes,  with  all  their  oppressions  and  embar* 
^'  rassments,  which  are  here  so  loudly  ktmented: 
^  How  is  the  case  with  the  English  fieurmers  in 
^  similar  situations  ?  Visit  the  neighbourhoods  of 
'*  London,  of  Sheffield,  of  Leeds,  of  Manchester^ 
^  of  Liverpool,  of  Birmingham,  and  yon  behdd 
^  the  poor  creatures  so  shackled  in  their  exertions^ 
^  so  crushed  by  the  dead  weight  of  tithes,  so 
^  harassed  by  the  oppressions  of  tithe-men,  and 
^'  the  rapacity  of  Parsons,  that  they  are  every  day 
^  rising  into  opulence,  purchasing  estates  at  higher 
^'  prices  than  others  can  afford  to  give  for  them, 
''  and  finally  turning  their  backs  upon  the  plough 
and  the  dung-cart,  and  commencing  gentlemen.  • 
'^  The  clerical  claim  of  tithes,  then,  seems  clearly 
advantageous  to  agriculture,  as  far  as  the  farmer, 
''  or  mere  occupier  of  the  soil  is  concerned.  He 
*'  has  contingently  more  powerful  inducements  to 
diligent  and  vigorous  exertion  in  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  his  rented  land ;  and  if  h^ 
^'  took  a  long,  comprehensive  view  of  his  real  an^ 
^'  final  interest,  he  would  be  so  far  from  complain- 
''  ing  of  them^  that  he  would  become  a  zealous  ad- 
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"  vocule  for  llieir  continuance,  and  etrenuousljr 
*'  oppose  their  abolition  "." 

But,  whatever  might  be  the  advaatage  or  disad- 
vantage  resulting  to  the  farmer,  from  an  abcAitton 
or  coramntatiou  of  tithes,  it  is  said,  that,  though 
the  CIci'g'y's  income  might  be  even  iliminished  in 
conseqnence  of  the  adoption  of  any  such  plans,  they 
wolild  Iiave  no  just  ground  of  complaint:  because 
tlteir  private  interests  ought  to  give  way  to  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  nation  ;  anil  because  the  pro- 
perty of  tltc  Church  having  been  originally  thepra- 
nerty  of  tlie  State,  a  part  of  the  common  stock  left 
to  the  discretion  of  tlie  State  to  be  employed  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  commnnity,  or  a  grant  from 
the  Cromi  intrusted  only  to  the  Clergy  fiducially 
for  their  peculiar  maintenance,  the  State  lias  a  ri^l 
to  resume,  exchange,  or  even  annihilate  that  pro- 
perty, whenever  existing  circumstances  reqoira 
«uch  measures,  and  tlie  State  should  so  vrill  it.  fot 
the  national  benefit. 

Plausible  arguments  in  favor  of  moBt  proceed- 
iDgSi  may  at  all  times  be  brought  forward ;  thou^ 
iuch  arguments,  however  fair  and  well-founded 
«t  first  sight,  upcHi  examination  frequently  tmd 
eiwentially  lo  weaken  the  cause  they  were  meant  la 
•npport.  i" 

lu  the  present  instance,  though  it  be  assorted  tbat 
tlie  {ffoperty  of  the  Church  was  originally  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State,  a  part  of  the  common  stock,'  at 

*  Honlett's  Itiflueucc  of  Tithes  upon  Agriculture*  ISOI, 
p.  3ti. 
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a  f^rant  from'the  Crown^  and  though  it  has  been 
anwariiy  and  unwisely  conceded  by  some  defenders 
of  the  Church  establishment^  ''  that  tithes  are  the 
'*  property  of  the  State  appropriated  to  the  maia- 
*'  tenance  of  the  Ministers  of  the  established  Reli* 
'^  gion  of  the  country ;"  yet  it  is  difficult- to  ascer- 
tain any  grounds  for  such  concession,  or  to  adduce 
any  historical  authority  for  the  assertion,  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  having  been  considered  in  an** 
cient  times  as  originally  the  property  of  the  States 
A  close  inquiry  into  ecclesiastical  history,  would 
possibly  furnish  strong  evidence  against  both  th<r 
concession,  and  the  assertion. 

The  property  of  the  Church  in  tithes,  insensibly 
arose  out  of  customs  and  practices  almost  co-eval 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  if  not  of  divine 
institution ;  followed  by  every  nation  of  antiquity^ 
whose  histories  have  come  down  to  us ;  made  the 
peculiar  maintenance  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  by 
the  express  command  of  God  himself;  and,  in  imi- 
tation of  that  sacred  appointment,  or  by  the  im- 
plied authority  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles^ 
adc^ted  or  admitted  by  the  Christian  Church  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  invariably  and  immediately 
established  by  legal  sanction  in  every  kingdom, 
whenever  Christianity  became  its  national  religion. 
And  the  property  of  the  Church,  in  lands,  was 
never  bestowed  as  a  donation  by  the  State,  but 
wholly  and  imperceptibly  proceeded  from  the  pious 
and  liberal  munificence  of  their  original  private 
proprietors. 
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U  may  ttierefore  be  surely  advanced,  ttial  the 
property  of  the  Church,  either  in  tithes  or  UndF, 
-was  never  ll)e  properly  of  the  State  ;  and,  thou^ 
it  be  allowed  tliat  tithes  have  been  sunctkined  by 
■il,  that  they  never  were  considered  as  the  pniperiT 
of  ihe  State  iti  any  other  sensCj  tlian  as  Uiey  by 
open  to  the  attainment  of  all  the  Candidatoa  for 
Hie  established  Church  of  the  State.  And  in  tiiw 
Jkingdom,  whatever  may  have  been  presumed  to  the 
)  jcoiitrary  from   the    practice  of    arbitrary    conse- 

(  crations,  tithes,  from  their  legal  establishment  near 

I  -a  thousand  years  ago,  to  the  Reformation,   were  ii> 

respect  to  every  other  person  than  the  Clergy,  (ex- 
i-ept  sancliuiied  by  the  Church,)  esteemed  a  res 
nutUus.  For,  thoug;h  onr  ancient  histories  &«- 
•qucntly  acquaint  us  with  disputes  between  sir 
Kin{j;s  and  Clergy,  on  account  of  the  eeizure,  ■«• 
-questration,  or  non-restitution  lit  the  prepoty  if 
■the  Church,  we  do  not  read,  that  our  Kinp  eicr 
■■eized,  sequestered,  or  withheld  it,  und«-  the  Un 
■of  its  being  the  property  <^  the  State,  but  by  the 
stem  authority  of  their  undefined  iHvrogatWe. 

If,  then,  the  property  of  the  Church  canMi'lK 
-Teclalmed  and  retimed  on  the  ground  «f  faamag 
been  originally  the  property  of  Uie  State^  m-paittf 
the  common  stock,  or  hdden  by  a  mere  gneaittw  . 
tht!  Crown,  on  what  other  grounds  sbort  «f  an  ap- 
parent infringement  oi  the  Constitntion,  cui  .the 
State  take  possession  of  it,  and,  hi  se^nmg  wf- 
position  to  the  generally  received  principles  of  |n- 
litical  justice  and  integrity,  make  any  alteratioD-i> 
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'  the  Clergy's  income  arising  from  tithes  in  kind  ?  In 
a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons^  in  the  year 
1793^  on  a  bill  to  compel  the  impropriator  of  Fam- 
faam  to  accept  a  determinate  payment  in  money  in 
lien  (^  the  tithe  of  hops^  the  bill  was  opposed  by  a 
celebrated  Law  Character,  (then  in  the  high  office 
of  Attorney  General  J  on  the  very  grounds  of  its 
being  *^  an  encroachment  on  the  law  of  the  land,  a 
^  violation  of  private  property^  and  a  gross  act  of 
"  injustice." 

These  are  very  strong  expressions ;  and,  being 
the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  first  law  characters  of 
the  age^  they  are  very  strong  authority  also.  And, 
if  they  were  called  forth  on  reference  to  an  alter- 
ation in  the  property  of  a  single  individual  only, 
how  much  more  forcibly  must  they  apply  to  an 
alteration  in  the  property  of  thousands  ?  Support* 
ed  by  sudi  authority^  doubtless^  the  legality  and 
equity  of  any  abolition  or  commutation  c^  tithes 
may  be  jostly  questioned ;  and  it  may  be  ui^ed. 
that  from  the  general  conduct  of  the  titfaeholders, 
it  is  neither  called  for^  nor  merited  on  their  parts. 
And  most  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy ; 
who^  in  justification  of  themselves  and  their  pro- 
fession, may  truly  assert,  that  in  every  crisis  of  na- 
tional or  constitutional  difficulty  where  they  have 
been  looked  up  to  for  their  influence  and  exertions^ 
they  have  constantly  manifested  their  steady  and 
important  attachment,  their  unfeigned  zeal  and 
loyalty,  towards  their  King  and  country ;  and  who, 
*with  all  becoming  urgency,  may  press,  that  their 
interests,  and  the  interests  of  the  national  religion. 
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so  viUUv  coiinectMl  witli  the  nelfare  and  existrace 
of  die  comiiiuaily,  may  nol  be  regarded  as  triiio^ 
coDsidcrstiotis. 

"  Tht  Britiali  constitution  in  Church  and  Stale 
"  are  words  sliH  uUcred  »-i(h  respect  by  all  virtu- 
"  ODs  and  enlightened  citizens.  Though  familiar 
"  to  our  ears,  the  ideas  they  convey  are  not  ll»c 
"  less  dear  to  our  hearts.  The  good  maa  loTCs 
"  the  constitution,  and  venerates  the  religion  of 
"  his  country,  and  coiisequcnliy  he  is  gratified  in 
*  seeing  both  intimaLcly  united.  He  Io%-es  to  see 
"  Uie  Church  inlwine  itself  about  the  State:  to 
"  hi«  eye,  die  column  of  the  constitution,  tbovgli 
"  risiii<>f  in  conic  beauty  from  the  people  to  tke 
"  nobles,  and  from  the  nobles  to  the  Cro%vn,  woaH 
"  appear  naked  and  unfurnished,  if  not  clotbtd 
"  by  the  verdant  foliage  of  morality  and  religion. 
"  He  is  a  decided  friend  to  the  alliance  betweea 
"  Church  and  State.  He  knows,  that  this  alliance 
. "  is  so  ancient,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  when  it 
.  *'  began,  but  by  saying,  soon  after  Christianity  iras 
"  first  introduced,  or  when  our  conatitnUon  was  in 
"  its  infancy.  He  knows,  that  the  Religious  Ei- 
"  tablishment  and  the  Constitution  of  his  coantiy 
"  were  rocked  leather  in  the  same  cradle,  Unt 
"  they  advanced  band  in  hand  to  maturity,  that 
"  they  were  buried  togeUier  in  the  same  grave, 
"  and  that  the  crown  and  the  mitre,  afterwardi 
"  called  back  to  life  by  the  groans  of  a  penilent 
"  people,  rc-appearcd  together,  and  were  jointly 
"  re-admitted  to  all  their  rights  :  rights,  the  nen- 
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V  admission  of  which  was  practically  proved  to  be 

V  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 
''  The  advantages  of  this  union  arc  manifold : 

'^  And  the  principal  cement  of  it  is  the  property  of 
•'  the  Churchy  a  peculiar  species  of  property  be- 
stowed on  the  Church  in  the  infancy  of  the  State ; 
repeatedly  confirmed  in  its  maturity^  and  whose 
resumption^  perhaps,  may  seem  to  announce  its 
decay  and  dotage.     The  property  of  the  Church 
is  the  property  of  a  body  of  men  insulated  and 
distinct  from  themselves^  and  from  every  class  of 
the  community^  and  consequently  relying  solely 
for  protection  on  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
country.     In  this  defenceless  and  unprotected 
state^  their  property  is  attacked^  which  ancient 
sages  and  legislators  had  exhausted  all  their  skill 
to  render  sacred  and  inviolable ;  which  they  had 
solemnly  recommended  to  the  protecting  care  of 
an  honorable  posterity^  round  which  our  countless 
volumes  of  legal  and  constitutional  wisdom  had 
ranged  themselves  into  a  rampart  vainly  suppose 
ed  to  be  impregnable ;  which  an  uninterrupted 
possession  of  more  than  ten  centuries  had  seem- 
cd  to  place  above  the  reach  of  unprincipled 
*'  hostility. 

^'  Can  the  Legislature  of  a  country^  without  de- 
^^  parting  from  its  character,  say  to  a  respectable 
'^  class  of  its  inhabitants^  you  have  a  large  property 
of  a  certain  description,  we  will  take  it  from  you, 
and  give  you  in  its  place^  even  without  your 
consent,  another  description  which  will  suit  you 
l^  better.    If  such  interference,  with  any  one  clas9 
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^  of  itan,  ndftoy  CM  i^ek>  of  |»r6pa^ 
tifiable,  a  «iiAilar  interference  with  afty  tflll^ 
description  of  {j^rtons  and  property  ttnttt  be 
^  (Equally  80.  But,  if  an  invasion  of  ilndMMetf 
^'  rights  be  once  begun^  where  will  it  end  ?  If 
*^  the  legislative  power,  quitting  its  coiMitOtidaal 
^  orbit,  shoot  wildly  into  prohibited  spacer  who 
^  can  define  its  motions,  or  regulate  its  eccenfri- 
'^  city  ?  L^t  not  then  the  Parlnunent  be  encou- 
^'  raged  to  aiiy  new  w  unwarrantable  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  of  property.  Let  the  pto- 
perty  of  the  Cleigy  be  considered  a  prindpel 
^  out- work  to  that  of  the  Laity ;  defend  it  from 
^  the  assault  of  innovation,  or  prepare  te  -itadd  a 
'^  siege  in  the  citadels 

*'  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  that  a  few  yein 
'^  undisturbed  possession  of  land,  however  nfiiaitly 
'*  obtained^  should^  under  a  statute  of  limitation,  be 
^'  sufficient  to  establish  the  title  of  an  individual 
^^  against  the  world,  and  that  a  thousand  yean 
possession,  the  voice  of  a  thousand  laws  written 
and  unwritten,  and  the  oath  of  the  Sovereign  so- 
lemnly and  publicly  given,  should  fail  to  protect 
<^  the  property  of  the  Clergy.  If  the  Legislature  it- 
''  self,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  should  dispos- 
*^  sess  an  individual  of  a  small  landed  estate  of  ten 
<'  acres^  of  which  be  was  possessed  fifty  or  sixtjf 
'^  years,  universal  consternation  would  arise ;  deep 
•/  murmurs  would  be  every  where  heard :  All^vrith- 
<<  out  a  dissenting  voice,  would  pronounce  it  an 
**  act  of  flagrant  tyranny.  And  shall  we  say  that 
^  it  would  not  be  tyrannical,  to  seize  the  extensive 
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^^  property  of  the  Clergy,  sanctified  by  ten  centu- 
**  ries  nndistnrbed  possession,  and  give  them  some 
**  substitute  arbitrarily  called  compensation  }  In 
^  the  coronation  oath,  the  King  swears,  that  he 
*'  will  preserve  unto  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of 
**  this  i^alm^  and  to  the  Churches  committed  to 
^<  their  charge^  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as 
^^  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  to  them,  or  any  of 
**  them.  Is  not  this  swearing,  in  strong  terms,  to 
•*  preserve  the  rights  of  the  Clergy ,  the  principal 
^  of  which  is  their  right  in  their  tithes^  a  right 
*^  never  disputed,  a  right  which  existed  at  the  time 
^  of  the  coronation,  and  at  every  preceding  and 
^'  subsequent  time?  Surely  to  consent  to  the 
*'  abolition  of  tithes,  which  in  their  nature  are  se- 
"  curer  than  any  other  species  of  property,  how- 
••  ever  largely  the  Church  may  be  said  to  be 
**  indemnified,  is  not  preserving  to  the  Clergy 
^*  their  rights ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  destroying 
^  their  rights,  and  at  best  giving  them,  what  is  cal- 
^  led  an  indemnification. 

**  When  I  consider  the  fond  partiality  with 
^  which  the  law  has  always  treated  this  species  of 
*^  pixiperty,  the  contrivances  it  has  resorted  to,  to 
give  it  immortality^  the  anxiety  it  has  discovered 
for  its  security;  when  I  consider,  that  iithe 
flowed  down  the  stream  of  time  in  uninterrupted' 
^  succession,  while  landed  property  died  with  the 
*^  possessor ;  when  I  consider,  that^  while  forfei- 
'^  ture  punished  not  only  the  guilty  land  proprietor^ 
*^  but  his  innocent  progeny,  the  felony  or  treason 
^^  of  the  parson  was  expiated  by  his  own  personal 
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*'  punishment,  without  at  ail  invoIving^  his  saccM- 
*'  »or ;  when  I  consider  (he  dreadful  times  of 
"  York  and  Ijancaster,  when  almost  every  acre  of 
"  land  passed  into  a  family  different  from  that  of 
"  its  former  proprietor,  while  tithe  and  other  Cle- 
**  rical  property  Iriumphantly  descended  in  tb«ir 
"  usual  ciianne! ;  when  I  consider,  that  tithe  sor- 
"  vivcd  the  clash  of  religious  fuiy  terminating  \n 
"  religious  revolution,  tliat  the  succession  to  tithe 
"  has  been  as  uninteriupfcd  as  (hat  of  time  itself 
•*  through  a  vast  period  of  more  than  a  thousand 
*"  years,  while  landed  property  clianajed  its  posscs- 
"  8ors,  alas  I  how  often  during'  this  period  ;  when 
"  I  consider  ail  this,  and  consider  besides,  that  the 
"  M'hole  body  of  the  law  of  England,  in  its  rarious 
"  biitnches  of  common,  ecclesiastical,  and  statute, 
"  all  powerfully  enforce  and  support  this  favored 
"  species  of  property  :  I  am  tempted  to  exclaim, 
"  Yes,  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  the  Bri- 
"  tisli  constitution  began  to  stand,  and  I  am  swt 
"  will  fall,  together  ;  if  innovation  successfully  as- 
"  sail  the  one,  the  days  of  the  other  are  numbered 
"  also  *." 

But,  indeed,  tf  existing  circumstances  do  caO  for 
liational  attempts  at  experimental  imprbTemenU, 
why  must  the  property  of  the  Church  abovetH 
other  property  be  selected,  for  the  trial  of  tbne 
experimeptal  improvements?  Why  must  tbr 
most  ancient  and  indefeasible  property  in  the  king- 

*  Geramutatioii  e/  Titlies  in  Ireland,  before  citvd,  p.30i 
S3»  3%  43,  40,  48,  5.2. 
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dom  be  sacrificed,  rather  than  that  which  is  more 
modern^  and  perhaps  less  secured  ?  Why  is  the 
property  of  the  Church  to  be  made  (as  it  were)  the 
scape-goat^  and  bear  with  it  into  the  wilderness  of 
the  Establishment's  destruction,  the  several  ob- 
stacles to  the  improvement  of  landed  property  and 
its  products  ?  Would  other  proprietors  of  landed 
property  approve  of  being  violently  dispossessed  of 
their  freeholds  ?  What  would  be  the  language, 
behaviour,  and  exertions  of  lay-proprietors  of 
lands,  at  such  an  attempt  ? 

^'  That  man  must  be  totally  unread  in  history^ 
^^  and  have  profited  little  by  his  own  experience, 
^'  who  is  not  apprized  of  the  danger  of  removing 
"  old  land-marks,  those  especially  which  are  the 
^'  boundaries  of  constitutional  rights^  The  fairest 
*'  prospect  of  improvement  will  not  Justify  the 
^\  risk  of  innovation  in  a  system,  which  in  a  reli« 
gious  view,  has  no  equal,  and  in  a  political  one, 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  best  consti* 
^^  tution  that  was  ever  framed.  Bnt  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  reverse  of  improvement  presents 
itself,  at  the  first  glance  ;  and  the  more  you  ex« 
^'  tend  the  view  to  distant  effects,  the  wider  field  is 
"  displayed  of  national  confusion  and  ruin."  And 
after  delineating  many  of  the  evil  consequences  to 
a  great  variety  of  properties,  resulting  from  any 
change  in  the  property  of  the  Clergy,  it  is  asked^ 
'^  But  for  what  object,  in  the  present  case,  arQ 
^^  such  tremendous  evils  to  be  risked  ?  Is  it,  that 
^*  the  landlords  may  add  to  their  rents  the  tithes, 
<^  which  neither  they  nor  their  ancestors  puc^ 
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"  chased?  Is  it,  that  the  tenant  may  gei  rid  of  s 
"  burthen,  for  which  he  has  received  a  valiiable 
"  consideration?  Is  it  togiatify  afew  eoterprizing 
"  geniuses,  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  arc 
"  capable  of  forming  a  regulation,  which  the  mwt 
'•  able  statesmen,  that  ever  lived,  have  xinivcrsally 
"  despaired  of  contrivinji;;  and  for  which  no  one 
*'  was  ever  found  mad  enough  to  risk  a  project, 
*'  ill  a  constitution  similar  to  ours  in  Church  and 
"  State*?" 

Sfvci-al  members  of  both  Ilonses  of  Pariiamcnl 
have  been  fond  of  seizing  oil  pnblic  opportrntilics, 
of  declarina;  tlieir  readiness  to  join  in  any  etpii- 
tabic  plan  for  the  commutation  of  tithes,  notwilh- 
standing  they  themselves  are  considerable  tithe 
proprietors.  To  ignorant  and  unreflecting  minds, 
BTich  deria rations  may  appear  highly  g;cner<nH 
and  patriotic  ;  but  upon  closer  inquiry,  fhey  may 
merit  no  other  appellation,  than  self-intei^e^ed 
It  must  be  recollected,  that  when  tithe  proprictoB 
thus  profess  their  promptness  to  join  in  a  com- 
tnntation  of  tithes,  they  make  such  declarations 
tm  the  supposed  and  undoubted  basis  of  receiving 
a  degree  of  compensation  for  the  sDrreiider  of 
their  property.  But,  as  tithe  property  bears  a 
Very  small  proportion  to  absolute  landed  property, 
and  as  tithe  proprietors  to  any  extent  are  generdly 
censideraUe  land  proprietors  also,  it  will  not  Ik 
diflGcuIt  to  shew,  that  tithe  proprietors,  on  a  com* 


*  BiihopWoodwftrd's  present  State  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
lond.  ir»7jp.68,64. 
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mvtatioQ  of  tithes,  exclusive  of  receiying  a  com- 
ipewatioa  fior  their  tithe  property,  would  Iq  con- 
junction with  all  land  proprietors  (who  sliould 
l^ecome  possessed  of  their  tithesj  receive  also  an 
immediate  and  large  return  in  the  increased  rents 
jof  their  landed  property. 

Stating  the  received  value  or  amount  of  tithes, 

either  taken  in  kind  or  by  composition,  as  equal 

Xo  four  diillings  in  the  pound  of  rentj^  (which 

certainly  exceeds  the  average  actual  produce  of 

tithes,)  the  tithe  proprietors  would  give  up,  and 

the  land  proprietors  would  acquire  their  tithes  in 

proportion  to  one-fifth  part  of  the  rent  of  their 

.estates.    But,  would  any  land  proprietor  let  his 

estates  when  tithe- free,  at  an  advance  of  one-fifth 

only  on  the  former  rent  when  subject  to  tithes  ? 

It  is  UKserted  for  a  fi^ct,  Uiat  an  intelligent  man 

.possessed  of  considerable  landed  property,  though 

.rather  easy  in  respect  to  the  improvement  of  his 

xents,  upon  being  asked,  what  advance  of  rent  he 

should  expect  upon  the  supposition  of  bis  estates 

being  discharged  from  tithes,  answered,  diat  '^  he 

'<  thought  an  advance  of  one-third  only  would  be 

''  very  reasonable,  and  ought  not  to  be  objected 

''  to  by  any  land  occupier/'     If  then,  one-third, 

or  £33.  6s.  8d.  per  cent,  be  esteemed  by  moderate 

men  a  very  reasonable  advance  in  the  rent  of 

landed  property  on  its   being  discharged    from 

tithes,  uhat  advances  may  not  be  looked  for  by 

those  land  proprietors  who,  being  solely  intent 

upon  the  improvement  of  their  rents,  may  esteem 

AQ,  45^  or  50  per  cent,  as  not  unrea^iODftU^  ? 
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At  an  advance  of  one-lhinl  only,  or  ,£33.  €».  8tl. 
per  cent,  staling^  tithes  to  be  valued  at  the  rale  of 
one-fifth,  or  4s.  in  the  pound,  of  the  present  rent, 
and  to  be  acquired  in  proportion  to  thirty  years 
purchase,  (that  is,  the  tithes  of  an  estate  of  £100 
per  annum  to  be  vahied  at  £20  per  annum,  and  to 
be  acquired  at  the  expense  of  £'600)  the  land  pro- 
prietor would  immediately  receive  £a.  lis.  per 
cent,  for  the  £600,  bo  vested  in  landed  security: 
and  so  on,  at  an  advance  of  two-fifths,  or  40  per 
cent. ;  or  nine-twentieths,  or  45  per  cent. ;  or  one- 
half,  or  50  per  cent,  (stating  tithes  to  be  valued 
and  acquired  as  before,)  the  land  proprietor  wouM 
vest  his  £()00  in  landed  security  at  an  immediate 
retuni  of  £6.  I3s.  4d.;  £7.  lOs. ;  or  £8.  6s.  8d. 
per  cent.  A  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  landed 
property,  and  which  would  necessarily  govern  the 
value  of  tithes,  would  not  materially  affect  the 
immediate  profits  of  such  tithe  purchasers  ;  as  the 
interest  of  money  would  rise  or  fall  in  proportioo 
to  the  value  of  land :  and  as  the  average  prodace 
of  tithes,  tliough  before  stated  as  such  for  calcu- 
lation and  argument  sake,  most  certainly  does  not 
rise  to  48.  in  the  pound,  either  taken  in-  kind  or 
by  composition,  the  immediate  profits  of  the  tidie 
purchasers  would  exceed  those  above  mentioned. 

Hence  then  the  declarations  before  alluded  to, 
appear  upon  examination  to  be  neither  patriofK 
nor  generous-  but  are  merely  calculated  to  catch 
the  notice  and  applause  of  the  multitude,  and  may 
result  more  from  private  interests  and  considen- 
tiona  tinui  from  die  puMic  good.  '  And  henct 


vSao  the  land  occupiers^  (that  is^  fitrmers  who  pay 
rente  for  their  lands^  and  who  are  nearly  the  whole 
body  of  land  occnpiersj  should  serionsly  con^ 
•ider,  before  they  assist  by  their  complaints  and 
endeavours  in  bringing  forward  a  commntatioa 
of  tithes^  and  should  inquire^  in  what  manner 
they  can  or  will  be  benefited  by  the  execution  of 
any  such  proposal.  It  is  clear>  from  the  fore- 
going statements^  that  they  will  roost  assuredly 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  much  greater  advance  of 
rent,  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  for 
their  tithes ;  and  thus^  so  fiur .  from  any  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  them  by  any  commutation^  they  will  to  a 
certainty  be  grievously  injured  by  it  And^  there- 
fore^ whenever  any  attempts  are  made  to  render 
them  dissatisfied  with  the  present  system  of  tithes, 
let  them  not  fail  to  remember  the  shrewd  and  true 
observation  of  the  old^  sensible  Devonshire  fiur- 
mer;  who^  upon  having  inquired  to  whom  the 
tithes  would  belong  upon  being  taken  away  from 
the  parsons^  and  upon  being  told  they  would  be- 
long to  the  landlords,  said,  ''  Then  I  had  rather 

they  should  bide  as  they  be ;  for  I  can  always 

deal  better  with  the  parson,  than  I  can  with 

my  landlord/' 

Perhaps,  if  the  subject  be  well  considered, 
'*  the  farmer  would  gain  less  in  a  commutation^ 
'^  than  any  one  class  of  society.     Tithes,  in  their 

present  form,    may  check   his    improvements; 

may  control  his  system  and  his  capital,   may 
^'  harass  his  mind,  and  lead  to  personal  animosities 

and  expensive   litigations;    but  probably  his 
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"  mere  payments  in  lieu  of  titlies,  would  on  the 
"  whole  be  as  heavy  under  auy  commutalion,  ae 
"  those  to  wliich  he  is  now  liable*." 

"  Much  clamor  has  at  all  times  been  raised 
**  aguiiist  tithes ;  but  1  have  long  thou^t  Uml 
"  clamor  to  orig'inate,  in  most  instances,  from  in- 
"  terested  selfishness,  factious  turbulence,  tnfidd 
"  rag'e,  or  sectarian  bitterness,  rather  than  from 
*'  the  calm  and  deliberate  conviction  of  ^leir  in* 
••  justice  or  their  impolicy.  Tithes  are  not  the 
"  exaction  of  injustice  ;  he  who  purchases  a  piece 
*"  of  land  subject  to  tithe.s,  purchases  it  knowing 
"  that  the  tenth  part,  not  only  of  (he  existing  pro- 
"  duce,  but  of  the  productive  power,  of  the  in* 
*'  proved  or  improvable  valise,  belongs  of  right  lo 
**  a  difTerent  proprietor  ;  and  he  consequently  payi 
"  BO  much  the  less  fur  the  piirchatic  ttian  he  wouM 
"  otherwise  pay.  With  vrhat  ahew  of  justice  cu 
**  euch  a  purchaser  complain  of  a  grievance,  lor 
"  which  he  has  in  fact  previously  received  m  »■ 
*'  compense  ?  For  had  he  purchased  the  Ifuid  fiw 
**  from  tithes,  he  would  have  given  a  ntach  laiger 
**  price  for  it^  and  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
**  ioipoet  to  which  it  is  subject.  Surely  ^haticu 
"  hardly  be  esteemed  an  oppression,  which  'wA  W- 
**  luntary  act;  or  an  injustice,  which  a  man  nnc- 
f'  tions  by  his  own  consent.  It  should  likewise  be 
"  considered,  (for  truth,  more  than  any  undue  par- 
"  tiality  to  my  brethren,  compels  me  to  deduv  it,} 
**  that  the  Clergy,  either  from  an  unwillingnai 

*  ilwtford  AcncuUnral  Aqiort,  006,  p<  S6w   . 
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'"^  to  incur  the  char^  of  extortion  or  of  covetoos- 
"  ncM,  or  from  a  desire  to  li^e  at  peace  with 
their  parishioners^  seldom  get  more  &aii  two- 
thirds  of  their  dne,  acoordmg  to  the  rent  of 
land.    He  therefore^  who  hires  land  subject  to 
tithes^  is  usually  a  great  gainer^  and  is  very  ma- 
terially benefited  by  that  measure^  in  which  his 
ignorance  finds  a  source  of  bitter  discontent : 
fbr^  hiring  his  land  subject  to  tithes, '  he  has  ^ 
^  deduction  from  the  rent^  which  he  would  other- 
f*  wise  pay^  equal  to  the  full  value  of  the  tithes, 
^'  when  in  fact  he  seldom  pays  any  thing  like  that 
^  value.     If  he  did  not  pay  the  smaller  sum  in 
*•  tithe,  he  would  the  larger  sum  in  rent.    Where 
therefore  the  Clergyman  is  not  griping,  penu- 
rious,  and  eager   to  exact  the  uttermost  fJEU*- 
thing,  tithes  are  to  the  tenant,  not  an  intoler- 
able grievance,  but  an  essential  advantage  *." 
The  following  passage  from  Duigenan's  Fair 
Representation  of  the  present  State  of  Ireland, 
1799,  occurring  at  the  conclusion  of  several  para- 
graphs highly  illustrative  of  many  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  subject,  is  also  worthy  of 
consideration  and  attention  in  England  as  well  as 
Ireland.     ''  The  Irish  peasantry,  in  fact,  would 
"  be  in  a  worse  condition  if  tithes  were  abolished, 
^*  for  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  an  increase  of 
'*  their  annual  rents  for  their  farms  in  that  event, 
•*  vastly  exceeding  the  sums  which  they  now  pay. 
^  for  the  tithe  of  them ;  and  this  is  expressly  ad- 

^  Fellowes's  Morality,  united  with  Policy,  1 800,  p.  76. 
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"  mitted  by  Mr.  Bmrnell,  one  of  (he  Irish  Direc- 
•*  tory,  in  his  examination  on  oath  before  the  Se* 
**  crel  Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lonfe. 
*'  He  states,  that  he  was  very  sure,  if  titbes  were 
"  abolished,  the  people,  on  taking'  new  leaflet, 
"  wmiW  be  obliged  to  pay  more  in  proportion  for 
*'  lands  tliafi  the  \-alue  they  now  pay  for  tithes  ; 
**  but  he  admits  that  (he  leadere  of  Ihe  rebellion 
"  endeai'oured  to  raise  a  popular  crv  f<>r  the  abo- 
**  lition  of  titlies,  as  they  did  in  favor  uf  Cs* 
"  tJinlic  emancipation  and  reform ;  aboat  aO 
"  which,  he  admits,  the  people  did  not  care  ■  fea* 
"  Ihcr,  till  they  persuaded  them,  that  certain 
"  imas'niry  advanlag-ea  were  to  resull  from  them; 
"  and  Uiat  they  (that  is,  the  Irish  republicanii.) 
**  raised  that  popular  cry  for  the  mere  purpose 
"  of  cajoling  the  mass  of  the  people  into  a  Rup- 
"  port  of  their  own  anarchical  projects."     P.  .54. 

Again,  men  of  speculative  mindit,  of  sangvine 
dispoutiMis,  or  selfishly  attached  to  their  own  in- 
terests only,  may  flatter  themselves,  and  confidentij 
assert,  that  one  opinion  alone  exists  io  respect  to 
tithes,  and  that  a  commutation  of  them  woaM 
fueet  with  general  approbation.  But  perhaps, 
ther^  never  was  a  topic  upon  which  opinions  were 
more  divided  and  more  dissonant;  and  which  aU 
dispassionate  men  allow  to  be  of  such  an  important 
and  delicate  nature,  as  to  require  the  most  cautioni 
and  tender  interference,  if  they  admit  of  being 
touched  even  in  any  degree  *.    The  example  ^a 

*  "  If  uiy'Change  t^kei  plape  in  the  mode  of  p«ying>4ii0 
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neighbouring  nation  is  a  warning  to  all  wise  and 
good  men,  and  to  all  real  patriots,  to  avoid  rashly 
tampering  with  the  property  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  a  national  religion.  The  seizure  and 
subsequent  annihilation  of  Church  property  ia 
France^  was  an  early  and  leading  trait  in  the 
French  revolution ;  and  it  has  been  esteemed  as 
little  less  than  a  robbery  of  a  numerous  class  oi 
Uken,  who  were  justly  entitled  to  their  share  of  that 
property^  having  been  bred  and  educated  to  the 
profession  of  the  Church,  having  dedicated  their 
lives  to  it,  and  therefore  having  an  undoubted 
right  to  a  continuance  of  their  ancient  provision. 
Shall  then  one  measure  of  reason  and  justice  be 
observed  towards  the  Clei^y  of  France,  and  a  dif- 
ferent one  towards  the  Clergy  of  England  ? 

''  It  appears  to  me  not  an  oppressive,  or  absurd^ 
^'  but  a  wise  and  useful,  policy  in  every  State  to 
'^  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  its  land,  or  its  pro- 
ductive industry,  for  moral  purposes.  And,  what' 
'^  is  Christianity,  rightly  understood,  but  a  system 
of  pure  and  sublime  morality,  a  system  of  mo- 
rality simple  and  artless,  but  comprehensive  and 
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*^  Clergy  for  their  spiritual  labors,  we  roust  give  them  aa 
**  equivailent ;  and  wheo  that  is  properly  estimated  and  aU 
**  lowed,  the  landed  interest  will  not  gain  any  thing  by  the 
**  change.  If  you  give  them  less  than  an  equivalent,  Ihe 
**  change  will  be  unjust,  their  tithes  being  as  good  as  any 
**  other  to  landed  property.  Any  innovation,  therefore, 
*f  which  shakes  the  one,  will  not  fail  soon  afterwards  to 
*'  destroy  the  other."  Letter  to  Lord  Somerville  before 
cited,  p.  108. 
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'  profound,  sealed  wilh  a  divine  anthority,  and 
"  founded  on  eternal  sanctions  ?  And  what,  con- 
"  sequently,  is,  or  can  be,  tlje  g-reat  and  glorious 
"  end  of  an  established  Christian  Ministry,  or  a 
"  rich  Christian  establishment,  but  to  inculcate 
**  virtue  and  exemplity  beneficence  ?  If  ihe  re- 
"  ligious  establishment  in  this  countr>"  do  approxi- 
"  mate  to  thia  great  end,  though  with  many  oc- 
"  casional  deviations,  its  partial  abuses  vanish  in 
"  the  contemplation  of  its  general  usefulne^^. 
"  Would  that  properly,  wliich  is  now  appointed 
**  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  Clergy,  be  co»- 
"  verted  to  a  better  purpose,  or  be  made  more  sub- 
"  servient  to  public  utility,  if  it  were  transferred 
"  to  other  hands,  or  melted  down  into  the  mass  of 
*'  private  property  ?  The  ecclesiastical  revenues 
"  might,  and,  probably,  would,  be  made  more 
"  productive  in  other  hands*;  but  wc  ought  not 
"  so  much  to  calculate,  whether  the  property 
**  would  be  physically  more  productive,  but  roo-- 
**  lally  more  salutary ;  not  whether  it  would  in- 

,  *  Ailiiiittuig  for  crguntent  sake,  tkii  to  be  true  id  respect 
to  tilhes,  it  ii  not  doubtful  in  Tespect  to  the  landed  properly 
of  the  Church.  In  the  opinion  of  iDtelligent  men,  tbe  landed 
property  of  the  Church  is  a  most  deBirable  property  on  ac- 
count of  its  peculiar  tenure,  which  affords  every  inducement 
to  purchase  it,  and  consequently  to  cultivate  it  in  the  highest 
ttyle  of  agricultural  perfection. — Kent's  Hinta^  andSomenet- 
dure  Agricultural  Report ;  «■  before  cited.  And  Mr.  Tonng, 
in  respect  to  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  says,  that  "  much  of  Ihe 
"  land  b«ng  held  of  the  Church,  admits  a  number  of  inde- 
"  pendent  occupiers,  and  accounts  for  their  present  opu> 
*'  leuce."    Annali  of  Agriculture,  vol.  xxx.  p*  353* 
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^*  crease  the  national  wealthy  but  wfaetber  k  would 
'^  improTe  the  national  Tirtne.  And  whenever^  ifi 
«'  any  measure  of  political  r^orm,  the  great  ques- 
^'  tion  is  between  the  financial  aggrandizement  of 
^  the  country^  and  the  mord  amelioration  of  the 
'<  people^  the  former  is  so  insignificant  a  oon- 
^  sideration  compared  to  the  latter,  that  it  ai^ea* 
'*  as  much  ^orance  as  wickedness  eyen  for  a 
^  moment  to  hesitate  about  the  choice.  If  the  ec- 
**  clesiastical  establishment  be,  with  all  its  imper- 
**  fectionsy  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  it 
'<  ought  to  be  mainUdned^  though  the  revenue  oC 
^  the  State  might  be  augmented  ten  hundred  fold 
^'  by  its  subversion  ♦." 

If  any  man  should  illiberally  grudge  the  Clergy 
their  legal  provision,  and  think  the  charge  of  tte 
Establishment  burthensome  to  the  State,  it  may  be 
asked.  Is  not  the  community  (at  least,  are  not 
the  lower  classes  of  it)  in  a  pecuniary  sens^ 
gainers  by  that  provision  ?  ^^  Every  one  the  least 
'^  conversant  in  the  business  of  human  life  must 
*'  know,  that  if  the  total  income  of  the  Clergy  was 
*^  not  paid  to  them,  it  would  neither  add  to  the 
'^  fiirmer  nor  the  labourer ;  it  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  incomes  already  possessed  by  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry  of  this  country ;  and  is  there  any 
man  who  has  considered  the  subject,  who  baa 
'^  considered  the  usual  way  of  life  of  the  nobility 
«'  and  gentry,  and  of  the  Clergy  of  this  kingdom  ; 
*^  who  has  considered  that  the  Clergy  for  the  most 
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"  part  consUintly  reside  in  the  country,  are  wit- 
"  ncsses  to  liie  wants  of  the  poor,  and  in  general 
"  desirous  to  relieve  them ;  and  that  the  nobility 
"  and  gentry,  frequently  from  their  duty  in  Par- 
"  liameut  and  other  causes,  reside  but  a  short 
"  time  at  their  country  seats,  and  from  their  ele- 
"  vated  station  in  life,  and  the  hi£j;h  rank  in  whicli 
"  they  move,  either  cannot  be,  or  at  least  are  not, 
"  80  intimately  acquainted  with  the  distresses  of 
"  the  poor ;  Is  it  at  all  likely,  if  the  incoioe  paid  to 
"  the  Clergy  at  large  was  added  to  the  estates  of 
"  the  nobility  and  gentry,  tliat  they  either  would 
**  or  could  so  beneticially  appropriate  as  much  of 
"  that  income  in  charity  to  the  poor,  as  is  at  pre- 
**  sent  appropriated  of  it  by  the  Clergy  ?  \Mh> 
"  ever  thinks  so,  is  of  a  different  opinion  from  the 
"  late  Mr.  Burke,  that  intelligent  and  able  nMDi 
•'  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for  this  remark  *." 

'  •  Hare's  Visitation  Sermon,  1775.  "  The  pwjipje  of  Enf 
"  fand  know,  how  Tittle  influence  the  teachers  of  Kltgitfn  are 
"  iikel]'  to  have  with  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  if  ftiey  ap- 
**  pear  in  a  tnanner  no  way  assorted  to  Ibose  with  wbom  tlw; 
M  mutt  associate,  and  over  whom  they  niust  evsn  exetoM, 
■*  in  some  cases,  aometbing  like  authority.  Our  proTident 
*'  CooBlitntion  has,  therefore,  ta^en  care,  thai  those  who  an 
**'  to  instruct  presumptuous  ignamuce,  those  who  are  to  ba 
**  censors  over  insolent  vice,  should  neither  incur  their  c«b- 
"  tempt,  nor  live  upon  their  alms.  For  these  reaMoua  w< 
<*  have  not  relegated  religion  to  obscure  muDicipftlitiea  or 
**  rustic  villages.  No  !  we  will  have  her  exalt  her  laiUed 
*J  front  in  Courts  and  Parliament.  We  will  have  her  mixed 
**  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  life,  and  blended  vritb  all  ttia 
"  clasi^es  of  society.  The  people  of  Engliind  can  aee  witb- 
"  out  ptia  9f  grudging,  on  Archbishop  piecede  a  Ouke. 
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*'  In  answer  to  the  argument^  that  as  tithes  were 
originally  grtinted  by  the  Crown^  they  may 
surely  be  resumed  by  the  Crown  and  Parlia- 
'^  ment^  Observe  says  a  writer^  to  what  this  doc* 
''  trine  will  leaid.  Half  the  estates  in  this  king- 
^'  dom^  belonging  to  Lords  and  Commons,  wdre 
'^  given  originally  by  grants  from  the  Crowil* 
''  All  charters  of  corporations^  and  of  mercantile 
''  bodies^  with  the  tolls  and  exclusive  privil^es 
'^  and  profits  arising  from  them^  were  given  ori- 
'^  ginally  by  grants  from  the  Crown.  If  the  Crown 
f^  and  Houses  of  Parliament  can  resume  tithes  at 
pleasure^  because  they  were  originally  given  by 
the  Crown^  they  can  resume  all  estates  and  all 
charters  which  were  so  given.  9ee^  then^  to 
what  wide  overturning  of  property  and  securi-- 
^'  ties  this  principle  will  lead !  When  eight  hnn'- 
''  dred  years  have  sanctioned  to  the  Clergy  a  par* 
''  ticular  kind  of  provision^  and  thousands  of  the 
"  Clergy  have  undertaken  public  service  on  the 
^'  good  faith  of  legal  establishment,  the  public 
'*  cannot  say  at  once,  we  wiU  now  change  our 
^'  manner  of  payment,  without  breaking  the  good 
^'  faith  of  legal  establishment  */' 

**  They  can  see  a  Bishop  of  Durham,  or  a  Bishop  of  Win- 
*'  cheater,  in  possession  of  ten  tbousarrd  pounds  a  year ;  and 
**  and  cannot  conceive^  why  it  is  in  worse  hands,  than  estates 
*^  te  the  like  amount  in  the  hands  of  this  Earl  jOt  that 
''  Squire ;  although  it  may  he  true,  that  so  many  dog^  or 
**  horses  arc  not  kept  by  the  former,  and  fed  with  the  vic- 
**  tuals,  which  ought  to  nonrish  the  children  of  the  poor/' 
Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  Fiance^  p,  159» 
•  Wlio'H  change  Old  Umps  for  New  ?  1799i  P-  9» 
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It  18  of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  individuals 
and  corporate  bodies^  possessed  of  or  interested  in 
landed  property,  attentively  to  consider  the  imme- 
diate and  future  consequences  of  every  plan^  which 
may  go  to  alter  the  Clergy's  landed  property  in 
tithes.  Under  future  kings,  less  tenacious  of  the 
liberties  and  property  of  their  subjects  than  the 
present  family  of  our  revered  SoTcreigns,  it  may 
hereafter  be  brought  forward,  as  a  foundation  for 
similar  measures  in  respect  to  other  landed  pro- 
perty. Wherefore,  the  proprietors  of  landed  es- 
tates should  not  permit  themselves  to  he  solely  in- 
tent upon  the  interests  of  the  present  moment 
only ;  but  should  cautiously  and  anxiously  exa- 
mine, whether  the  more  lasting  interests  of  them- 
selves and  their  posterity,  to  the  latest  generations, 
would  not  eventually  be  implicated  in  the  exe- 
cution of  surli  plan?. 

Tlit'V  may  iudcccl  be  induced  to  behold  them 
with  a  favorable,  eye,  from  the  prospect  of  iinme- 
diate>^'  raibiiig  the  rents  of  theii  estates  SO,  40,  50 
per  cent,  at  comparatively  a  very  moderate  expense 
in  proportion  to  such  rise.  But  \ri  thcni  be\var« 
of  being  biassed  by  any  such  temptation  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  from  prudential  and  pernmuent  mo- 
tives^ let  them  regard  every  change  oj*  iiino\Tilion 
in  the  landed  property  of  the  Church,  with  solici- 
tude and  jealousy :  for,  if  the  ijcgislature  of  the 
kingdom  shall  at  this  time  tliink  itself  constitu- 
tionally empowered*,  or  politically  called  upon,  (o 

•  "  Whatever  power  a  Gt>vt:rnment  may  have  over  eccl-*- 
"  fiaslical  property,  it  certainly  acts  iminorally,  if  it  divoi.i 
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resume  or  exchange  one  species  of  hnded  pro« 
perty,  under  the  idea  of  its  having  been  originally 
the  property  of  the  State^  a  part  of  the  common 
stocky  or  holden  only  by  a  grant  from  the  Crown, 
or  under  the  notion  of  its  being  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  State^  Why  may  not  the  Legis* 
lature  at  another  period,  in  times  far  different  from 
the  present^  under  one  or  all  of  the  same  pleas^ 
turn  its  attention  to  other  species  of  landed  pro- 
perty? 

That  the  right  of  the  tithe-hokters  to  increase 
the  annual  value  of  their  property  should  have  been 
ever  questioned^  is  most  surprising ;  as,  according 
to  a  well  grounded  observation^  there  has  not  been 
a  single  argument  ^^  advanced  in  (avor  of  a  com- 
'*-  mutation  in  lieu  of  tithes^  which  does  not  hold 
"  much  stronger  in  favor  of  a  commutation  in  lieu 
*^  of  rents  *.     Are  the  Clergy  a  less  useful  body 

^'  to  improper  purposes,  or  diminishes  in  an  impropefllkgree 
''  revenues  originally  destiued  for  the  support  of  religion, 
^*  and  which  should  contmue  to  he  an  adequate  support  of 
**  !(•  And  to  ecclesiastical  owners  it  certainly  acts  unjustly^ 
**  if  it  deprives  Uiem  of  what  they  possessed  rightfully  under 
''  the  laws  of  their  country,  without  at  least  making  thera  a 
''  sufficientcompensation.  Inboth  these  respects,  Henry  Vlll/t 
**  conduct  is  highly  censurable ;  and  the  French  Republicaa 
^*  Governors  have  carried  their  immorality  and  injustice,  in 
*'  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  to  the  extreme."  Sturges's 
Reflections  on  Popery,  note,  p«  63. 

*  '*  Let  tithes  be  considered,  as  they  really  are,  a  rent  in 
*'  kind,  known  and  experienced  both  to  landlords  and  te« 
'*  nants ;  and  if  they  make  a  fair  calculatien,  such  a  rent 
*'  cttQ  bt  no  reasonable  bar  to  improvements.    The  argu* 
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'■*  than  our  gentry,  that  Jacobinical  measiiree 
**  should  first  commence  with  those,  who  seem 
.''  least  disposed  to  countenance  them?  Let  our 
^*  Legislature  be  exceeding  careful  of  counte* 
f '  nanctng  any  single  idea,  Uiat  has  a  tendency  to 
f'  render  property  of  any  description  less  sacred 
'*  than  it  is/' 

.  Again,  "  They  are  miserably  deceived,  who  ima- 
'^  gine  any  public  relief  can  arise  from  the  com-» 
'^  mutation  of  tithes.  Private  advantage^  it  is 
granted,  may  proceed  from  it.  But  let  those 
who  study  private  advantage  only,  consider  well 
the  question,  whether  it  be  not  extremely  dan- 
*'  gerous  to  aim  at  possessing  property,  which  man* 
kind  have  ever  held  to  be  peculiarly  sacred? 
Let  those  righteous  scruples  once  be  aubdued; 
*'  which  guarantee  the  revenues  of  our  holy  priest- 
hood ;  and  what  man  will  hesitate  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  incomes  less  protected  by  conscience 
^'  ai^lhefearof  God*?". 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  some 
years  ago,  on  a  bill  for  altering  the  mode  of  re- 
covering tithes  from  Quakers,  it  was  observed  by 
the  present  able  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court, 
that  "  it  was  well  known,  that  opinions  hostile  to 
"  tithes  were  abroad  ;  and  that  it  was  not  impos- 
'*  sible,  that  something  of  this  kind  might  be  con- 

'*  ment  that  would  make  it  so,  might  by  parity  of  reasoning 
<*  be  extended  to  the  landlord's  rent,  and  to  aU  taxes;  aud 
"  leads  directly  to  a  levelling  system."    Suffolk  Agricultural 
Report,  1797,  p.  289>  note. 
.    •  Antijacobin  Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  523 ;  and  vol,  ix.  p.  .07. 
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^*  nected  with  the  present  application^  '  The  effect^ 
^  of  Ae  measure  would  inevitably  tend  to  weaken 
'*  the  security  of  landed  property ;  and  the  house 
'^  ought  maturely  to  consider,  that  attacks  upon  it 
*'  were  always  begun  where  it  was  conceived  to  be- 
'^  most  vulnerable,  and  in  subjects  where  pre« 
''  jttdices  against  it  prevailed.     A  memorable  ex- 
^  ample  of  this,  occurred  in  another  country.    In* 
^'  France  first  the  tithes  of  the  Clergy  were  at- 
^  tacked  * ;  the  property  of  the  Crown  was  then 
^^  all  seized :  the  manor  rights  of  the  proprietors 
^^  were  first  attacked ;  titles  and  nobility  followed :  - 
^  jprbperty  was  the  next  object  of  plunder ;  till 
^  sceties  of  injustice  and  disorder  ensued,  which 
^  stnick  at  the  repose  and  tranquility  of  Europe. 

-  *'  When  James  Ist^  projected  a  change  in  the 
^  government  of  the  Welsh  Marches^  the  Earl  of 
tf  Salisbury^  Lord  Treasurer^  grounding  himself 
*'  on  the  history  and  law9  of  the  land^  laid  before 
'*  His  Majesty  such  weighty  reasons  against  the 
'^  measure^  that  the  design  was  given  up :  he  con- 
*'  eluded  with  an  observation^  which  deserves  to 

• 

*  ^  Wben  Robespierre  guillotined  the  rich  landholders  to 
^  assign  tbeir  estates  to  the  disposal  of  the  nation,  ke  did  no 
^  more  thun  draw  a  very  accorate  deduction  from  the  priu- 
*'  ciple  that  had  been  established  by  the  first  Asseuibly  re- 
^<  lative  to  the  Clergy."  De  Mole^le's  Apnals  of  the  French 
ytevolution,  vol.  ii.  p.  332-  And  it  has  been  observed,  that 
^  he  who  rashly  sanctions  the  abolition  of  a  prerogative,  or 
^  a  privilege,  or  the  smallest  right  of  another^  invites  and 
^  justifies  the  plunder  of  his  own/' 
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*'  Mc  %iU  dptniiiBtiir, iiecvplik  fHiyit *«!'o.  ,i.i  •• 
If  •»«■*■«<*  *^rf?i"*rti>iiiTfi   the*  tmgb.  Pt  fts- 

erar  canae  tha  adrocat^  far  ^  aMition .  ofsq||»» 

mutaiion  of  4i(hf»  ji«.y.(^DW  ^i(mi8i*^lN$..1lf» 
pcnnittea  (p  feqw^  f^,fl|9]>y^raiqii  oiOat^  €lpi^ 
titi^  tp  ^ir  tentfb  V»** ''*>»».  S'Wf»^w4»m'4^ 

timas  impcxioi^Ijr.  4uiHup4  ^r'vlpf^^fl^ffvfliM* 
hiul-praprietoca'.,, ^0^  ,te,  the . «|l)^  ,]|0np'..ff;|iii 

aholitioii  cur  conmuliiiituiA  of  litiifif  -  jml   UiBl^dii^ 
rights  of  the  Qeargfjm  iMtx^J^^QJipi^  ^  lfl^9'" 
tsm,  we  the  bapf'of  ]wd-KMH9|p^ 
ffUjon  of  aieir,]^ia<iit^  /pi^  ifrciemc^^ 

the  performance  of  little  or  no.dutks.to  Ihe  Stete  f. 

*  Arcbdeacon  Churton's  Lives  of  fiisfaop  Smyth  au4  Sir 
Richard  SuttOn,  p.  203. 

t  ^  Some  land'hoMen  have  objected  ag&ltfst  the  ClevgyV 
^  potBetftiDg  io  large  a  share  of  tha  property  Af  the  fcingdom 
**  for  the  performance,  of  what  appears  to  them*  such  trifling 
^'  services.  But  it  should  be  shewn,  that  l^d-holders,  as 
**  such*  perform  more  useful  services  for  the  much  larger 
"  share  which  they  enjoy.  Estates  were  formerly  itnlitar; 
*^  benefices,  and  not  property;  and  were  therefore  trabs- 
'^  mitted  to  such  only  as  could  serve. in  the  army,  and  per* 
**  form  in  person  the  conditions  oa.vliich  they  were  ori^naP| 
**  granted.  (Hume's  History  «|f  Xoglaad,  vol.  i.  p.  d4j^.J 
^^  Their  having  rendered  these  miHtary  benefices  sinecuresi 
**  does  not  entitle  them  to  object  against  the  claims  of  Chose 
u  yi]io  are  still  in  the  performance  of  the  services^  in  rewlUd 
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But  in  future  times  it  may  be  then  said^  that  the 
rights  of  the  land^proprictors  operate  against  the 
improYcment  and  extension  of  agriculture  >yith 
iriore  unlimited  fbrce^  and  are  a  most  oppressive 
tax  on  the  laborious  and  expensive  cultivation  o^ 
the  soil ;  that  the  improved  value  of  the  soil  being 
of  the  improver's  creation^  ought  to  be  his  exclu- 
sive property ;  and  that  the  rents  themselves  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  soil  far  exceeds  the  services  of  (he 
land-owners  to  the  State^  which  are  inconsiderable 
in  themselves  and  negligently  performed. 

That  such  ideas  are  neither  novel,  nor  resulting 
from  any  inquiries  of  modem  political  writers  into 
the  nature  and  property  of  rent,  appears  from  thcs 
fcdluwing  passages  in  a  work  published  above  thirty 
years  ago. 

'^  Regarding  the  whole  wealth  of  the  commu^ 
^'  nity  as  belonging  of  right  to  themselves^  land*- 
^'  holders  stand  foremost  in  opposing  the  impo- 
''  sition  of  exorbitant  taxes  by  the  State^  forgetting 
'^  the  exorbitancy  of  that  taxation^  (the  exaction 
of  exorbitant  rents^  in  consequence  of  their  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  improved  and  improfable 
'^  value  of  the  soil  of  their  estat^s^)  which  they 
"  themselves  impose  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soit 
^'  and  which  the  Sovereign  may  in  justice^  and  in 
the  way  of  retaliation  ought  to  regulate  and  re- 
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**  for  which  their  possessions  were  ori^naUy  grauted :  for  the 
"  Clergy  are  still  the  public  instructors  in  religion  an4  mo- 
^  rality."  Dr.  Belward's  Defehce  of  the  Right  to  Tilh«t  on 
Principles  of  Equity,  1794,  p.  itf. 
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'^  afaMtotrepfam  beptimed  by  tiipjfamra^ 
^  pdrerting  tint  tb^  own  hrge  wcooMM^e  jk^; 
^  deed  pentknis,  and  nlvries  4^  «p|06nm  cfi^ 
«^  wbich  tliey  derife  from  the  pvitiality  €imimt 

''  dpalhwm&ToroftMQid^orveii^liywMl 
^  ilp  joegi^atkmy  afts  YirtiwD J  eMLCtod,  Tlie  muy   j 

7;  done  to  the  cofomnnity.  at  laige  p  the  flupe^ 
^  irliether mch  mgwt dirtritrotkiii hemmdehfiiB 
^f  chief  iMgiitipt^y  <V  hy  fhe  systeniiyf  inrt  ititiSL 
^  The  injpitiee  pfpeefdiq]^  fmm  tfae^  btta;  #9 
.^  ihrtyi  be  more  permanent^  and  more  ggjuwrife* 
Afiffirtlwdi  remaiking,  that  bnd^Mdden^aM  ae* 
^Mtraaed  to  coppwo  iHtteriy  against  th6  itfdMi 
^  the  Clergy^  as.  an  arai|Mifion  on  thehr  wnk 
evident  rights^  as  the  bane  of  agricultar^  and  at 
jvagiM  exu^tc!)!  fikr  which  little  or  po  d«|y  ta  pier* 
fbrined^  the  same  writer  procfseds^  *'  The  right  of 
V  the  land-holder  must  be  allowed  to  operate  in 
^  the  same  mannier^  with  more  unlimited  force. 
5'  The  foundation  of  both  rights^  notwithstanding 
prejuflicfes  oq  either  jside^  is  preciselj;  the  same^ 
TUL  the  improvident  regiilations  of  municipal 
|aw.     iVnd^  if  apy  pretciisions  to  an  higher  ori- 
ginal are  advanced^  tliose  in  fiiyor  of  the  tithe 
f '  rights  are  no  doubt  most  plausible.    If  considered 
.^f  as  Jjie  r^war4  of  duties,  to  be  perfonned  to  the 
*'  public,  the  incomes  of  the  Clergy,  after  ad- 
^'  mitting  all  that  spleen  has  advanced  against  that 
^^  ofjlcr'of  men,  must  appear  by  far  better  earned, 
ff  How  slight  indeed  in  themselves^  and  how  negr 
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^' .  Ijgenily  performed^  are  those  duties  which  tho 
^'  State  seems  to  expect  at  the  bands  of  the.  laud- 
^^  holders^  in  return  for  their  affluence  !'* 

And  in  another  passage^  speaking  of  Frederick 
the  Grcat^  King  of  Prussia,  he  says^  ''  As  for  dw 
''  land-holders^  so  little  is  he  influenced  by  par* 
tiality  to  them^  or  any  apprehensions  of  their 
discontents^  that  he  actually  levies  a  tax  of  33 
-'  per  cent,  (and  in  the  case  of  noble  tenures^ 
*^  iporc^)  on  the  real  not  supposed  rents  of  their 
''  i^st^tes.     {s  not  this  tr^tjng  tliem,   (in  con-  ^ 

''  formity  to  tliat  idea  of  their  just  rights  formerly, 
f '  suggested^)  as  merely  trustees  or  bankers  for  the 
f^  public^  to  the  full  amount  of  the  original  valttA 
''  of  the  soil  *  ?'• 

AgaiUj  ^'  Who  will  undeilake  to  demonstrate 
^'  the  positive  or  comparative  evil  of  liaving  a  cer» 
tain^  and  that  too  a  large  portion  of  property, 
passing  in  succession  to  persons  whose  title  to  it 
is^  always  in  theory  and  often  in  fact^  ao  eminent 
degree  of  piety^  morals  and  learning;  a  pro^ 
perty  whioh^  by  its  destination^  in  their  lum, 
''  and  on  the  seore  of  merits  gives  to  the  nwlest 
families  renovation  and  support^  to  the  lowest 
the  means  of  dignity  and  elevation  ;  a  property, 
^'  the  tenure  of  which  is  the  performance  of  some 
'^  duty^  and  the  character  of  whose- proprietors  de- 
'^  mands  at  least  an  exterior  decorum  of  manners ; 
^  who  are  to  exercise  a  generous^  bvt  temperate 

•  An  Essay  on  the  Right  of  Property  in  Land,  M^l^  pp.  44, 
ud  178. 
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"  hospitaTity ;  part  of  whose  income  they  are  to 
*•  consider,  as  a  trast  for  charity ;  and  who,  even 
•'  when  they  fail  in  their  trusty  and  degenerate  into 
^'  a  mere  secular  nobleman  or  gentleman^  are  in 
^  no  respect  worse  than  those  who  may  sacceed 
^  them  in  their  forfeited  possessions.  Is  it  better, 
"^  that  estates  should  be  held  by  those  who  have  no 
^  duty,  than  by  those  who  liave  one  i  by  those 
**  whose  character  and  destination  points  to  virtae, 
^  than  by  those  who  have  no  rule  and  direction  in 
'^  the  expenditure  of  their  estates,  bat  their  own 
^  appetite*?" 

Any  alteration  in  the  landed  rights  and  property 
of  the  Clergy  must  without  donbt  disturb  the  title 
of  an  other  landed  rights  and  properties  r  because, 
aar  the  Constitution  has  secured  to  the  Cleigy  the 
same  successive  and  essential  right  to  their  landed 
property,  by  which  she  pfuarantees  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  all  other  proprietors  ;  therefore  any  com- 
pulsory change  in  the  landed  property  of  the 
Church,  under  whatever  pretence,  must  weaken 
rhe  security,  if  not  set  adoat  the  stability,  of  aU 
landed  projicrty  in  general. 

On  this  very  point,  the  serrtiments  of  the  writers 
of  a  periodic  al  publication,  in  reviewing  an  article 
on  the  subject  of  tithes,  appear  to  be  correct  and 
appropriate.  ''  As  to  this  author's  favorite  topic 
of  Commutation,  we  conceive  it  to  be  pregnant 
with  such  injustice  and  mischief,  as  to  hope  it 
wll  never  take  place.     Wc  have  already  slated, 


♦  lU»ri  c't  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  Trance,  p.  C40, 
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^'  what  we  conceive  to  be  unanswerable  objec* 
tions  against  it ;  and  many  others  might  be  still 
r^dvanced.  It  is  certain^  that  though  the  Clergy 
'^,at  jur^ftcnt  might  be  benefited  by.  it,  on  the 
whole  it  would  produce  pernicious  effects.  Th^ 
tenantry  of  the  kingdom  would  be  essentially 
hart ;  but  a  much  greater  evil  than  all,  would 
'f  be  the  admissipn  of  die  Legislature  for  the  time^ 
))(fing,,  to  be  Lords  Paramount  of  the  Soil:  thufi^ 
by  ^c^icediag  to  them  the  right  of  disposing  of 
the  permanent  property  of  one  class,  -  in  per*- 
petuum,  of  the  community,  and  that  the  best 
'*  e^^abli^hei},  as  being  the  most  ancient  peculisua 
^'  of  the  kingdom ;  it  would  incontiovertibly  fol- 
^'  low,  the  rest  must  be  equally  liable  to  the  exer- 
cise of  their  will.  It  is  not  for  the  Clergy^  as 
an  ecclesiastical  body,  we  contend ;  nor  as  ha- 
ving any  claim,  upon  the  g^und  of  divine  right, 
to  the  property  they  hold ;  but  as  possessed  of 
'^  property  by  the  same  right  that  all  others,  whe- 
*^  ther  corporate  or  individuals,  are  proprietors^ 
'^  only  on  a  basis  antecedent  to  the  rest,  and  whicb^ 
''  if  once  subverted  or  disturbed,  must  involve  all 
''  the  realty  of  the  realm  in  its  ruin  */' 

From  whatever  source  or  cause  these  sentiments 
may  be  derived,  they  are  so  truly  and  forcibly  ap- 
plicable to  the  point  in  question,  that  they  ovght 
to  awaken  all  persons  or  bodies  of  men  interested 
in  the  permanent  security  of  landed  property,  to  a 
fteady  and  deep  consideration  of  every  plan  which 

f  Critical  Reviewi  vol*  xx.  p*  3^3. 
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may  be  brought  forward,  for  any  alteration  in  the 
present  income  derived  from  tithes  in  kind. 

And,  from  a  deliberate  conviction  of  such  a  mea- 
sure being  unnecessary  in  itself,  unjust  in  respect 
to  all  titheholilers  and  the  Clergj-  in  partiruiar, 
and  impolitic  in  its  direct  tendency  to  dii^turb  all 
landed  property  in  general,  may  they,  in  conjnnc- 
tion  with  all  those  who  wish  to  enjoy,  under  th« 
protection  of  our  excellent  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  their  paternal  fortunes,  or  the  fruits  cf 
their  industry,  and  to  deliver  them  down  to  their 
children's  children,  lie  earnestly  excited  to  declare, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  in  one  united,  truly 
wise,  just,  and  impressive  roicc, 

Kotumw  Leges  Anglkd  mutari  I 
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Thoughts  om  the  com mct  ahon^  or  abolthonj  op 

TtmiEs. 

BY  WILLIAM  CLARK,  ESQ. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  BATll  AND  WEST  OP  ENGLASID  SOCIETY  FOU  TUB 
BNC0C7RAGBMBNT  OF  ACRICULTURB^  &C. 

The  Commutation^  or  Abolition^  of  Tithes  has 
long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public;  and 
although  much  has  been  written  in  elucidation  of 
the  subject^  it  is  most  evident^  from  the  diversity 
of  floating  opinions,  and  from  the  continued  in- 
quiries of  anxious  agriculturists,  that  it  still  remains 
iH  understood^  and  enveloped  in  great  obscurity. 

It  has  also  lon^  been  a  favorite  subject  of  in- 
vestigation with  the  Members  of  one  *  of  our  most 
conspicuous  Agricultural  Societies^  who  have  re- 
peatedly offered  premiums  for  ''  The  best  Treatise 
^  on  the  Commutation  of  Tithes  ;**  and  many  have 
been  the  candidates  for  their  approbation^  without 
at  all  contributing  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  These 
writers^  for  the  most  part,  appear  to  have  consi- 

*  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricuhurtl  Society. 
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^reii  the  iiiMs  and  sentiments  of  (he  Society  on 
(bis  subject  to  be  perfectly  correct ;  but  this  the 
Author  of  the  following  pag;cs  very  iTiiicIi  doubts, 
and  purposes,  with  much  respect  and  deference, 
to  submit  his  reasons  in  opposition  to  their  views 
and  opinions,  n'hicli  shall  be  taken  from  their  ovm 
explanations  as  attnexed  to  their  last  premiam  in 
(he  followiiig  terms. 

"  The  writers  on  this  subject  wUI  be  expected 
"  to  point  out  the  best  mode,  either  gradual  or 
"  iinincdial*;,  to  be  adopted  for  producing-  tlie  ex- 
"  tinction  of  tithes  ;  whereby  the  present  proprie- 
"  tors,  >vhother  Clergy  or  Laity,  inay  receive  a 
"  fair  compensation,  and  agricolture  be  relieved 
"  from  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  lo  an  increased 
"  gro^vth  of  corn  for  the  support  of  the  people, 
"  whose  numbers  are  hourly  increasing. 

"  Tiic  Society,  in  oft'L-ring  the  above  premium, 
"  tvish  to  call  the  attention  of  (he  public  to  the 
"  subject  of  tillies,  which  have  long  been  justly 
"  considered,  by  ilie  whole  agricultural  part  of 
"  the  con!muni(y,  one  of  lUc  greatest  obfitaclei 
"  to  the  improvement  and  iiicrease-  of  ai^e 
''  fiirms." 

The  author  of  the  following  Esiay,  canfioingr 
btmself  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  terms  as  abore 
explained,  conceives  they  may  be  conipiised  ii 
the  following  abort  and  simple  proposilion :-  Tint 
Titheb  enhance  the  price,  aod  impede  the  pndoe' 
lion  of  own. 

Therefore  (as  the  lawyers  say,  not  to  travel 
out  <^  thi  record,  and  to  c^nBae  him^tf  at  ^totli 
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mfc'  posaiblf  to  Uie  substance  of  the  terms  in  whicdi 
the  jSoctety  have  expressed  their  views)  it  will  be 
the  priacipal  object  of  the  following  pages  to 
dhew, 

1st.  That  tithes  do  not  enhance  the  price  of 
corn,  or  impede  its  increased  prbdnction.     And 

2dly.  That  a  commutation  of  tithes,  '^  so  that 
^'  the  proprietors  may  receive  a  fair  compensa* 
'\  tion/'  is  not  practicable,  on  the  principle  of 
«trict  justice  and  of  reciprocal  advantage  to  tlui 
public  and  to  the  respective  proprietors. 

If  these  points  shall  be  £urly  made  out,  it  is 
submitted  that  the  charges  against  tithes,  as  con» 
tained  in  the  precednig  ^pknation,  will  fall  to  thie 
ground ;  and  that  it  will  be  incumbent  on  the  So«- 
ciety  alluded  to,  as  weU  as  every  well-wisher  of  bis 
ixmntry  and  to  the  peace  of  the  community,  to 
embrace,  in  the  true  spirit  of  impartiality  and  can- 
dor, every  opportunity  and  means  in  their  power 
to  assuage  the  public  mind,  made  sore  by  imagin- 
mry  evils;  and  to  sooth  and  correct  the  mistdcen 
opinions  and  passions  of  men,  raised  to  a  state  of 
injurious  irritation  by  the  prejudices  of  education, 
or  by  an  inadequate  and  superficial  investigation  of 
this  subject. 

The  writer  is  well  aware,  that  in  calling  in 
question  the  soundness  of  long-received  opinionsi 
he  engages  in  an  arduous  undertaking;  but,  trust- 
ing to  a  cool  and  patient  examination  of  the  argu- 
ments he  shall  produce  in  support  of  his  system, 
as  also  to  the  ^^  immutability  of  truth,''  and  to  the 
gradual  developement  of  stubborn  facts^  h«  is 
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itrohgly  persuaded,  that  his  reasoning  will  finally 
receive  the  stamp  of  public  approbation  and  gene* 
nl  acceptance.  Under  such  impressions  he  is 
encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  disclosure  of  bis 
>iewi$. 

Tithes  are  said  to  be  oppressive  find  unjust,  in^ 
Bsmuch  as>  by  their  operation^  they  prevent  the 
inising  an  adequate  supply  of  grain  for  the  con- 
iumption  of  the  community,  and  consequently 
enhance  the  price  in  proportion. 

That  they  are  not  only  an  inequitable  tax  on  the 
jfarthet,  but  that  they  are  so  in  its  worst  shape,  by 
being  a  tax  on  produce,  not  on  profit. 

These  positions  (confining  our  attention  to  the 
explanatory  terms  of  the  Society)  may  be  const'- 
dered  as  comprehensively  including  all  the  com* 
plaints  of  the  corn-farmer,  and  of  the  consumer^ 
under  the  head  of  tithe : 

Of  the  farmer,  whether  he  express  his  grievance 
•to  consist  in  simply  paying  tithe  out  of  the  unaided 
produce  of  the  soil ;  or  in  paying  an  increased 
portion  of  its  produce,  gained  by  increased  indus* 
try  and  augmented  capital,  to  the  proportionate 
diminution  of  his  fair  profit : 

Of  the  consumer,  from  the  apprehension  of  fa- 
mine ;  and  diat  he  must  pay  a  higher  price  than  is 
requisite  or  needful  for  the  stafi*  of  life. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  the  correctness  of 
thesa  complaints,  it  is  assumed  as  an  incontrovert* 
ibte  preliminary,  that  tithe,  simplified,  resolves 
itself  into  mere  rent :  leading  directly,  as  well  as 
definitively,  to  this  conclusive  position,  that  it  can- 
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noij  in  such  a  shape,  injure  either  ^e  ittdiyiduai 
or  the  public  as  to  the  price  or  quantum  of 
grain. 

The  enlightened  inquirer  will  find,  and  justly 
consider^  this  one  point  decisive  of  the  question  r 
but  for  the  information  of  uncultivated  minds^  it 
may  be  adviseable  to  go  somewhat  into  detaiL 
Therefore^  in  order  to  illustrate  our  argument^  let 
it  be  supposed  that  the  average  annual  value  of 
tithe  on  a  given  portion  of  land  is  five  shillings  per 
acre ;  and  that  what  is  usually  called  the  rent  of 
such  land^  is  thirty  shillings  per  acre ;  it  will  fol** 
low  that  the  real  annual  value  or  rent  is  thirty-five 
shillings  per  acre^  payable  to  two  landlords ;  and 
that  it  can  make  little  difference  to  the  cultivator^ 
whether  he  pay  his  rent  to  one  or  two  parties^  ex^ 
cept  that  he  might  probably  be  a  loser  by  paying 
the  whole  to  one ;  as  it  has  often  happened  that  a 
better  bargain  could  be  made  with  the  rector  than 
vnth  the  landowner ;  and  seldom  the  reverse. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  in  question  be 
supposed  to  be  tithe-free,  it  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  doubted,  but  that  the  owner  would  require  a 
rent  of  thirty-five  shillings  per  acre,  a  circum* 
stance  that  places  the  titheable  and  non-titheable 
tenant  or  occupier  in  precisely  the  same  situation. 

After  thus  endeavouring  to  shew  that  tithe  is 
rent ;  let  us,  in  the  next  place,  inquire  how  rent 
can  be  '^  an  obstacle  to  the  increase  and  improve- 
'^  ment  of  arable  forms,"  by  asking  two  or  three 
plain  self-answering  questions. 

Oo 
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Does  the  i^ent  ^  a  tithe^freii  eMate  f^MvMt  ftf 
improTeiMWt  and  incresuie  of  ilrdMe  fkiWf  ?    Cer-^ 

tainly  not. 

Does  the  cothpotitid  rent  of  n  tHhwUd  tnkte, 
tmounting  to  the  sum  payable  for  a  tith^firetf  tt^ 
Ude,  discourage  the  improtemenf  and  ifi^reate  i4 
arable  farms  ?    No. 

And^  lastly^  does  not  di£maKi>  for  com  proimie, 
ir  rather  absolutely  regulate^  such  kaproreiMhit 
and  increase  ?    Most  eertakily^  yes. 

It  really  appears  straoge  to  ask  qudsti^ns,  W 
which  the  answers  are  so  plain^  so  ebyiotM,  4tfA 
so  decisive :  dnd  still  more  Strang  Ibat^  ih  this  €tt^ 
ligbtened  age^  there  should  eaist  a  edttM  fitf  ad^ 
ing  them. 

Presuming^  therefore^  that  this  matler  is  tstf 
clear  for  contik)Tersyi  it  f(dlo\fs^  with  the  iMsf 
impressive  conviction,  that  whether  land  be  tttbe- 
able  or  non-titheable  is  of  no  importance  eith^  to 
the  individual  or  to  the  public ;  the  proiduce>  iH 
either  case,  reaching  the  consumer  under  siutilar 
burthens,  and,  of  course,  at  the  same  price.  The 
extinction  of  tithe  infallibly  assumes  tome  cMhef 
shape  equally  burthensome  to  the  public  and  to 
the  individual ;  nor  can  all  the  powers  df  l6gk  or 
calculation  make  the  matter  otherwise. 
»  lf>  however,  there  should  yet  be  those  who  will 
Aot  admit  the  preceding  illustration  to  be  oonela- 
sive  of  the  question,  whether  '^  tithe  beone  <rftlie 
*?  greatest  obstacles  to  the  improvement  or  iricresse 
"  of  arable  farms ; "  or  whether  it  be  any  obstads 
at  all ;    it,  at  least,  pretty  plainly  shews  that  the 
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ftinner  has  no  weQ-fonnded  ground  of  argument 
against  it,  as  simply  forming  a  part  of  hin  rent ; 
and^  if  so,  thie  conclusion  must  follow,  that  it  can 
make  no  diflference  to  the  public,  whether  lands  be 
titheable  or  non-titheable. 

It  remains  then  to  be  considered,  whether  the 
farmer  has  a  more  solid  objection  to  tithe  in  the 
assertion  that  is  sometimes  made, — ^HThat  finding 
industry  and  capital  to  improve  the  rector's  estate 
is  a  hardship,  or  act  of  injustice. 

If  he  did  not  find  industry  and  capital  to  im« 
prove  the  estate  of  the  landowner,  it  certainly 
would  have  the  appearance  of  hardship  that  he 
shoilhl  do  so  for  the  rector.  It  would,  however^ 
Mly  be  an  appeahmce,  as  shall  be  shewn  by  and 
by ;  but  it  must  first  be  stated  that  he  does  find 
eapital  aifd  indhstty  for  the  landowner.  This  is 
well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the 
business  of  letting  farms.  They  know  that  the 
landlord,  for  tiie  most  part,  makes  his  own  condi- 
tiotas  as  to  flie  general  management  of  his  estates  ; 
and,  most  frequently,  as  to  the  particular  culture 
of  ^very  field  or  piece  of  land ;  that  he  often  pre- 
scribes as  to  fencing,  draining,  planting ;  ascer- 
tains and  fixes  the  quantity  of  lime,  or  rather 
manure,  to  be  applied,  when  and  how ;  dictates  the 
particular  rotation  of  etops ;  and  thus,  by  these 
and  sUch-like  regulations,  previously  stipulates  the 
^piantum  of  capital  and  industry,  that  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  employed  to  effect  those  operations,  and 
to  produce  certain  returns,  out  of  which  he  als(> 
pretiMsly  stipulates  to  receive  a  certain  portion  or 
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iunaant  (vvUcii  m^  -u  wdl  be  tndlei  tidM;  ttHhift 
of  the  rector)  by  wmy  of  rai^  whether  jfnSUH^ 
produced  w  not  By  these  mmoM  -the  hnmst  » 
placed  in  a  state  of  greater  risqnennder  the 
owner  than  nnder  the  rector/  who  can  only 
a  certain  share  of  whaft  the  land  aotoally 
Bnt  the  landlord  doesmnch  nMne«  He 
the  apportioBed  amonnt-of  what  he  caknlai<a«rik 
thinks  the  knd  ought  to  prodnee  vndcv  siilaWe 
husbandry  and  the  average  of  seasons ;  and  Mf 
only  demands^  but  ralbrces  Mch  payweii|»  whe- 
ther the  produce  be  eqaal' thereto  or  not 

As  it  is  believed  no  instanrecan  be  prodnoed ef 
a  fiurmer  complaining  that  he  feii^t  a  haiidship|» 
find  the  whole  ca|nUd  fcnr  the  maniyfierat.  ef  a 
tithe-free  estate  ;  it  »  therefoie  concem^dtOttrMr 
well*iaf6rnied  person  will  assot  that  lie  i^,'  esi  4 
titheable  estate^  placed  in  a  less  equitable  situatioD, 
after  having  taken  his  fiurm  at  a  net  rent ;  and 
after  having  stiade  suitable  deductions  (amongst 
which  tithe  is  never  forgotten)  for  all  outgoings  *. 

*  The  R«port  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  ComaioBs 
on  the  subject  of  the  Petitions  relating  to  the  Corn  LivSi 
states  the  following  evidence  of  Wm«  Driver,  Esq.  P.  11. 
Being  asked»  **  When  you  are  called  upon  in  your  profes- 
**  sional  capacity  to  fix  the  rent  of  a  farm>  how  do  yea 
*'  proceed  to  get  at  the  value  l** 

He  answered,  ^*  We  first  of  all  go  over  the  hmd,  and  as- 
**  certain  what  quantity  of  corn  or  grain,  or  other  produce, 
^^  per  acre,  each  field  will  produce ;  and  then  take  into  con* 
**  sideration  the  distance  of  the  market«towns,  the  convej* 
^  ance  by  canals,  or  otherwise ;  we  then  considier  the  out- 
^  goings,  such  as  the  poor-rates,  and  partkalariy  the  tithes. 
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This^  instead  of  the  abolition  of  tithes^  these 
arguments  and  conclosions  «eem  to  be  roost  cleariy 
in  Aivw  of  their  continuance ;  to  hXj  at  leasts  as 
oomes  within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry  re- 
garding  the  price  and  production  of  corn.  This 
should  be  carefully  kept  in  remembrance. 

But  to  suppose  for  a  moment^  (what  is  most 
certainly  untrue^)  that  the  ftiroier  really  found  a 
capital  fisr  the  rector^  and  not  for  the  landowner^ 
the  hardship  is  not  uncommon,  and  attaches  more 
m  less  to  all  taxes  and  imposts  on  produce. 

If  a  fund  or  estate  (in  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
law)  has  been  appointed  by  ordinances  and  sta« 
ttttes,  89  ancient  as  the  days  of  Ofikj  or  Ethelwulph^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Clergy ;  there  is  no 
more  hardship  in  such  a  measiure,  than  in  any  pub^ 
lie  impost  for  the  support  of  the  State^  or  for  other 
public  purposes.  AU  taxes  on  articles  of  consump* 
tion  are,*  for  the  most  part,  in  the  first  instance 
(like  tithe)  taxes  on  produce,  arising  out  of  ciq;>i* 
tals  of  money  or  industry ;  yet  they  are  not  com* 
plained  of  as  inequitable^  or  as  having  a  tendency 
to  lessen  the  produetion  of  any  article  in  genend 
demand.  Among  many  others,  the  miner  supplies 
the  whole  capital  for  his  adrenture^  and  pays  one* 
sixths  one-seventh,  or  any  other  agreed  quantum 
of  his  produce  to  the  lood  of  the  soil.    The  sugar 


^  wblch  18  a  Tery  material  part  of  the  business,  in  what  way 
'*  they  are  taken,  or  compounded  for ;  or  tithe-free.  Ws 
^  make  these  deductiooi  from  the  anniial  produce  of  thf 
^  jaod^  aoA  pYe  the  fisriQer  his  fair  proportion  of  profits," 


idwiter  dfffp  UiA  MUM!*  aqd  {iqr*  bcwf  diilifli  on 
)m  piodncU  at  nam  ud  ffugv.  And  w  dowtha 
brewer ;  pajfing  the  lilte  on  hw  pvodve  «f .  he«; 
Yet  allj  BotyriUiBtaiidiiig  the  lie«fy  impptls  {w 
double  and  treble  tithep)  on  |he  qmMAtttin  of  tiicir 
retpectiv(^  prododn^  rapply  the  psbtic  ah«ndMi^ 
«nth  their  respectiye .  mrticlea :  the  tithe  or  tnx 
thereon  it  newr  eoqiplaiQed  of  as  affect^ 
ply  equal  tn  Any  dmoaiMi  ,  A  profit  attendithi 
affMding.aach.mipply^  and  an  adeqnai|e  priaa  ini 
always  procamj  in.qpit#  of  tithes  or.laxea»  wlmiwr 
IB  necesMiiy  or  uaefiil* 

On  this > prinnj^e  there  aarer  will. be  a  dai^ 
oieney  in  the,oi[^nary.  preparationi  «nd  fvmmm 
fwr  a  supply  ;of^qni,  equal  toany  dmmmd;.at« 
pn^e  aontetiqiM  higbor  :ond  asfnetnnaa  fctwit; 
^iefly  occasioned  by  Ae .  vuriatitns  of  aeasoMib 
and  quality  of  crops ;  but  at  all  times  (as  any  tyvs 
in  political  economy  could  explain)  at  a  price  thst 
will  bear  equdily  hard  on  the  consumer^  whether 
tithe^  taxes^  or  rent^  existed,  or  did  not  exist. 

In  the  course  of  last  summer  the  supply  of  com 
l^n  band  was  considered  so  abundant^  and  the  pros« 
pect  on  ttiQ  ground  so  promising^  that  the.ooanliy 
(in  spite  of  tithe)  appeared  to  OYorflow  with  com ; 
and  the  Agricultural  Rqiort  for  this  month  ( Jann« 
ary)  continues  the  encouraging  and  exhilfmiidng 
information  by  stating  "  that  the  wheats  on  the 
*'  ground  look  particularly  welL  and  the  early 
'^  sown  are  luxuriant,  "  Also"  that  in  all  tlM 
- '  great  wheat  counties^  the  quantity  sown  is  fally 
'^  equal  to  that  of  the  two  last  seasons^  probaUy 
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''  the  most  extensive  ever  before  jsown  in  Britain/' 
^  Ujiif,  too,  under  ^  ajleged  pi;e98wre  of  jtithe«^ 
wA  of  foreign  importoiion. 

^yperienpe  hiais  evejr  pro^ed^  that  supply  (so  ffMT 
as  calculations  and  favgirable  seai^ons  coald  \)e  der 
pended  upon)  ha^  heen  tlv^  unifonn  result  of  der 
(onand;  ckfgrly  ahewiog  M^at  arable  ^ms  have 
jjKreased^  and  been  uppp^oved^  to  an«W€\r  the  requir 
sitions  of  .public  necessity ;  except  i^rhen  inteixupt?e4 
\^y  ihe  \^9jA  of  Providence,  by  mercantile  ppocu- 
lotion,  or  by  the  e^ense  and  trouble  pf  Endosuce 
Bills.  If  there  be  any  serioys  in^piediinents  to  the 
improvement  and  increase  of  axable  farms,  they 
fi^y  certain,ly  be  attrib:Uted,  with  infinitely  more 
|iropriety,  to  .the  preceding  cansep,  than  to  tithe. 

The  intelligent  and  sagacioaa  ;&rmer  v^Uy 

disregards  tithes  as  an  jnjnry ;  for,  as  the  land* 

owner  makes  his  conditions^  as  to  the  managemtiit 

jand  culture  of  bis  estate,  the  fiurmer,  o^  the  other 

Jti^ndj  takes  those  con4itioop  inVf  dne  consideration. 

He  calculates  t;he  outgoings  of  taxes,  tithe,  interert 

of  capital,  x&\A,  ^.  4^.  and  ^e  per  cpntra  in- 

cofipiings  of  wheat, and  beans^  of  barley  and  oats> 

^c.  and  strikes  the  probable  balance  of  profit. 

This  is  all  he  really  feels  concerned  about.    He 

.care^  iu>t  for  tithes  or  taxes^  being  allowed  their 

estimated  ampnpt  qn  what  ought  to  be  the  producte 

of  his  stipulated  course  of  husbandry.    By  the  eor« 

rectness  pf  his  caleulations,  he  lefives  himself  no 

room  for  cqmplaint 

Farming  is  a  trading  or  conunercud  adventure ; 
and^  like,  all  other  profit  and  loss  concerns,  is  re- 


•  - 
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iud  h  ralgect  to  umilar  cbntnigenofet.  The'fibr^ 
tnar,  tberdBnre^  may  with  equal  proprietjr  com^luii 
if  the  tax  and  rent  gatiierera^  as  of  the  tithe^ga* 
ih^er.  The  principles  and  operation  of  all  sfee 
tthe  same;  and  the  extinction  orabolitibn  offal 
^%odld  not  place  him^  in  the  ^smallest  degitee,  in  a 
Iketter  situation  as  to  profit,  or  procnre  Ibr  the  pdk^ 
lie  an  enlarged  or  cheaper  soj^y  of  graia. 
-  It  must  by  an  be  admittdl;  that  the  quiantaBi 
«id  price  of  the  supply  of  cdm  are*  the  only  qnes- 
-tions  (in  the  view  of  the  Society's  premiani)  aftd^ 
ing  the  public  interest^  and  the  ftrmer's  profit '  • 
'  As  to  quantity/  the  fiurmer  wiU^  on  the  aoondest 
principles  of  self-interest^  always  endeuYoat  Is 
nise  a  suj^ly  of  com  equals  on  the  txfemgt  sf 
•seasons^  to  the  expected  demand ;  but  on  dw  saoM 
principles  he  will  not  do  more. 

As  to  price^  that  will  partially  vary  with  the 
quantity  and  quality^  but  will  chiefly  depend  o(i 
the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  king- 
dom.  The  larger  that  amount  is^  the  less  will  be 
its  value^  and  of  course  more  of  it  must  be  given 
for  com^  or  for  any  other  article ;  and  vice  vers^ 
but  always  relatively. 

As  to  profit,  the  farmer  can  have  no  real  interest 
in  the  extinction  or  abolition  of  tithes.  Such  an 
operation  would  not  increase  his  gains.  They 
would  always  be  upon  a  level,  or  par,  with  those 
pf  other  trades ;  which  are  kept  as  low  as  possible 
^y  th^t  competitipn  which  uniformly  and  inevitfibly 
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exists  in  a  populous  country  for  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  artides  of  general  consumption. 

As  to  the  full  and  regular  supply^  it  has  hitherto, 
vrith  the  exception  of  uncontrolable  events^  beetf 
found  that  the  quantum  of  food  keeps  pace  with 
increasing  demand.  Tithe  is  never  thought  of^ 
when  demand  produces  an  adequately  tempting; 
price.  Corn  and  cattle  are  produced^  in  needful 
quantities^  at  prices  corresponding  with  the  cost 
of  producing  them^  added  to  an  equitable  profit 
No  set  of  people  can^  or  will^  risque  their  capital 
of  money  and  industry  for  less ;  and  none  caa 
obtain  more  for  articles  in  general  demand,  even 
if  tithe^  taxes^  and  rent  were  all  abolished.  De- 
mand and  competition,  joined  with  the  necessity  of 
•labor  to  procure  the  comforts  of  life^  mutually 
combine  to  produce  these  eflfects.  They  mutuaHy 
protect  both  sellers  and  buyers^  and  equally  contri* 
bute  to  the  good  order  and  welfare  of  society. 

These  are  such  self-evident  and  convincing 
truths,  in  exoneration  of  the  before-mentioned 
charges  against  tithes,  that  it  is  really  wonderfid 
any  question  can,  at  this  day  of  light  and  know- 
lege,  be  entertained  on  ttie  subject ;  but  as  sodi 
question  is  yet  kept  alive,  it  may,  in  addition  to 
what  has  already  been  advanced,  be  useful  to  take 
some  further  notice  of  it« 

Many  assumed  calculations,  chiefly  founded  on 

'  imaginary  premises,  have  been  exhibited  to  impress 

the  injurious  operation  of  tithes  on  agriculture. 

Instances  of  enclosing,  and  converting  to  tillage, 

lands  which  are  commonly  called  waste,  have  been 


adduced  to  shew,  thai  owing  lo  tithes,  the  ^ygmaiet 
have  exceeded  the  returns ;  ^vhcn  the  conclusion^ 
fhould  rather  have  been,  that  atleinpts  were  ioja- 
^cious,  or  ignoraiitly  conducted ;  or,  what  often 
jjiappcnSj  that  profit  was  not  expected  from  an 
arable  course,  because  it  was  only  intended  a«  the 
means  of  rechiiming;  rougli  land  to  a  desirable 
grazing  state.  So  that  most  ex  parte  accoiiuts,  in 
regard  to  such  operations,  deserve  no  attention, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  brought  fonvard  lo 
prove  tlie  oppression  of  tithes ;  wlien  it  would  rare- 
Jv,  if  ever,  have  been  found  difHcuU  to  shew  that 
Hac  same  results  would  have  attended  the  saiae 
(Ourse  on  lithe-free  land. 

In  more  particularly  noticing  the  assertion  that 
tithe  is  a  leading  obstacle  to  reclaiming  ivaste  landi, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that,  correctly  speaking,  ihtxp 
are  no  waste  lands  in  this  kingdom.  That,  what 
are  so  <aUedj  .^re  A»Uvally  prpcJifoUre  to  9.  certaili 
T9lue ;  aad  we  only  improved  hy  ejytpnajjre  %gri- 
cnltural  operations,  wh«9  the  Qwoer,  ^oqi  idomm- 
ing  deipan^  and  tempting  price  for  produce,  AtwA" 
it  h^  inter^l  to  impj^ive  them ;  ^4,  w^^p  (bv 
Vft  to  he  improved,  it  fpr  thf  nw«t  part  ^j^tfqf* 
Ifiat  90  ^cjbsure  Bill  ii  h  prtjinynwrjr  ftief.  'nMlt 
»  sQch  bills  pxovisioiu  ane  geneial^  «paMua^  !■> 
exempt  the  improver  from  tithe  for  a  lin^tf^ 
4«FiD ;  an^  often  for  ever,  by  ^ving  the  ceot^  s 
jHOtion  of  land  iiii  lieu  ther^if.  But  what  ilo'l' 
tbe  public,  or  inijUviduala^  g^vxhy  thU?  JwtM- 
Ibing  at  &11,  ao  fivas  tithe  or  no  titbe  is  th?  9P^ 
tion.    The  reetc«r  «htains,  probably,  abcoit  oiM- 
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enth  of  the  land  as  an  equivalent  for  one-tenth 

of  its  pnxluce ;   but  the  farmer  afiuBt  (as  before 

shewn)  pay  his  landlord^  whether  lay  or  derioal^ 

an  additional  renl^  equal  to  the  net  annual  value 

of  tithe.     So  that  the  change  is  merely  nominal^ 

producing  neither  jnon^  or  less  in  quantity  of 

coni^  or  at  a  higher  or  lower  rate^  than  if  the  sofl 

had  continued  titheable.     All  this;  too^  on  a  sup« 

position  that  the  rector  (who^  it  must  be  remeni' 

hefef,  has  only  a  life  interest)  will  manage  hit 

land  with  the  care  and  provident  precautions  of 

an  owner  in  perpetuity.    It  is  not  to  be  expected 

that  a  clergyman^  from  his  education  and  acade^ 

mic  habits/ will  be  duly  qualified  to  manage  a  fana 

to  the  best  advantage/ either  in  regard  to  his  own 

interest  or  tiiat  of  the  public ;  or  Aat  he  may  not 

sonetimes  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  its  capability  4if 

permanent  productiveness  to  temporary  emoio^ 

raent ;  leaving  to  his  successor  a  beggared  estate^ 

to  descend^  in  all  probability^  to  many  sucoessovs 

with  increasing  empoverishment^  •  to  tlie  mutual 

injuiy  <3t  the  public  and  of  the  incumbent^  by  de« 

priving  both  of  that  prodace,  w^hidi  would  have 

been  duly  maintained  and  presei-ved  by  a  lay^ 

ownar.     So  much  for  the  very  objectionable  plan 

of  giving  a  dergyman  land  instead  of  tithes !  ^'  to 

^  which  may  be  added^  that  throwing  into  roort- 

''  main  so  much  land^  as  vrould  be  equal  in  Talue 

''  to  the  tithes  of  the  nation,  would,  in  various  re« 

*'  spects,  introduce  evils  of  infinitely  greater  mag- 

'^  nitude,  than  those  that  are  supposed  to  attach 

I*  to  their  continuance.    Anti-tithists,  in  the  hurry 
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"  oflheir  ardor  to  escape  an  imaginary  ev3,  loie 
"  sight  of  ihe  sage  lesson  that  may  be  taken  from 
"  the  good  old  homely  adage  of  Leaping  out  of 
"  the  fiying-pan  into  ihejire  *." 

As  calculations  of  protit  and  loss  muet  invariably 
decide  qiicGtions  of  this  kind,  it  is  concei^'ed  that 
no  rule  of  arithmetic  can  controvert  the  preceding 
statements,  or  shew  that  the  publick  can  possibly 
gain  any  thing,  either  as  to  an  increased  quantity 
of  grain,  or  as  to  the  reduction  of  ite  price,  by  the 
abolition  of  tithes. 

Experience  uniformly  shews  that  improvements 
in  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  or  agri- 
cullure,  regularly  keep  pace  with  demand  for  their 
produce ;  which  produce,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  buinaa  aOkirs,  it  will  never  distress  the  coo' 
sumers,  in  a  greater  degi'ee,  to  obtain,  whetber 
rent,  tithe,  and  taxes  exist,  or  do  not  exist ;  beii^ 
the  natural  consequence  arising  oat  of  the  relfttiie 
connection  that  always  ezisl<  between  the  tsIdc  of 
labor  and  the  amount  of  the  circolating  medini 
of  the  country.  Therefore^  the  relative  uta^ioi 
and  condition  of  the  growers  and  coiuiUBen  of 
com  will,  uqder  any  and  all  modifications^  be  ncr 
the  same ;  and,  for  a  further  example,  the  sibaalin 
of  laborers  will  always  be  relatively  the  aaac 
They  will  always  have  the  same  relatiTe  pn^wtioB* 
able  means  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  liAv 
whether  interwoven  with,  w  not  inteiwor«a  w^, 

*  Tbii  pMMge,  marked  by  inverted  conuBM,  is  added  M 
the  requett  of  Mr.  Cbrk> 
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iinposte  for  the  support  of  the  State ;  or  with  rent 
and  tithe  for  the  nuuntenance  of  the  land-owner 
and  rector;  or  whether  com  be  dear  or  cheap. 
The  abolition  could  in  no  respect  amend  the  con* 
dition  of  the  poor:  Their  lot  is  to  labor;  but 
the  price  or  quantity  of  their  labor  will^  as  a 
matter  of  unerring  certainty,  always  bear  a  relative 
proportion  to  the  nominal  rise  or  fall  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life«  Their  earnings^  whether  at  higher 
or  lower  relative  wages,  will  at  all  times  procure 
the  same  supplies  of  food,  &c. ;  so  that  whether 
the  laboring  man,  <x  any  other  man,  shall  earn 
2s.  48.  8s.  or  any  other  sum  per  day,  (being  re* 
Jative  rates  varying  with  the  times,}  bis  situation 
in  the  course  of  human  affairs  will  ever  be  relatively 
the  same.  Tithe  or  no  tithe  can  make  no  alteration 
in  his  circumstances,  or  in  those  of  the  publick, 
either  as  to  the  price,  or  as  to  the  needful  supply, 
of  com.  Improved  morals,  the  parents  of  industry 
and  economy,  can  alone  benefit  dl  parties,  and 
remove  or  alleviate  sublunary  evils,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  tithe,  rent,  taxes,  sickness,  war,  famine, 
or  any  other  pressure. 

Further,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed, 
that  if  tithe  was  abolished  as  to  the  Clergy^  the 
land-owner  would  not  draw  from  his  land  an  ad* 
ditional  income  equal  to  the  net  value  of  tithe. 
It  would  be  preposterous  to  doubt  the  fiict  He 
most  certainly  would,  abd  nothing  could  prev^t 
him,  as  may  he  amply  gathered  from  the  general 
practice  of  lay  rectors. 

Or,  that  in  such  a  case,  the  land-own^,  or  his 
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tenant,  wotild  conrcrl  more  land  to  tillage  tbffl 
frouM  be  adequate  to  supply  the  ordinary  detntiQd 
for  corn.  He  most  certainly  would  not,  nor  cotild 
any  law  compel  liim. 

If,  tlierefore,  corn  would  not,  and  indeed,  could 
not,  be  raised  in  a  larger  quantity,  or  sold  at  a 
lower  price,  by  the  abolition  of  tithe ;  it  will,  of 
course,  incontestJbly  follow,  that  no  sterling  good 
can  be  obtained  by  euch  an  operation ;  but^  on  the 
contrary,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  disad* 
raiitage  might  be  the  result  of  oither  transfetrin^ 
land  to  the  rector,  or  the  rector's  estate  of  tithe  to 
the  land-owner;  therefore  the  abolition  of  tithes, 
however  specious,  is  most  certainly  deceptive  and 
mischievous,  as  applied  to  the  idea  of  cither  in* 
creasing  the  quantity  of  corn  beyond  the  ordinary 
demand,  or  of  lowering  the  price  thereof:  and  that 
the  position  is  equally  undeniable,  Ihat  the  farmer 
will  always  endearout  to  meet  the  pvUit  demudj 
but  will  never  prodacetnore  than  he  calootatta  ttf 
conaumptitm  viU  require^  ot  sell  it  for^  leM  vmmgt 
price  than  will  aCTflrd  him  a  lair  pro^. 

To  raise  more  corn  than  the  dciMMd  t&Ucd  fUti 
AobM  be  miiioiis{  and  to  grow  leHs  wetM  be 
ei}ballj  injArioAs  to  his  iblereaU  Hia  <bl«;uktlHil 
(we  Blv4ay<  regulated  by  what  bt  t»n««iiM*  tffi 
be  m(»tt  cooduciVe  to  his  edtantf^  j  M»  thatt  «AMl 
tAire  18  att  eictoi  ot  a  deficiency  ef  gftiiti  to  t)i^ 
canon  a  fall  or  rite  in  the  ^Mrk«t9j  4«|^MHb  IM 
6n  himself  bat  bii  the  fl^ctttatlwi  «f  tt^»i  ofl  1 
variation  of  seasons,  or  on  mer^milb  fe^^cMlUiMk 
These  caiiBe8>  in  coktimoitwith  dtttiiftli4}  ttot  tittle 
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oir  ixtJLe^,  me  the  red  fe^latcM  of^  ihe  increft^e  ot* 
dlcter^ase  of  arfcUe  fctnh?. 

Though  perfectly  tntn^c^dsarjr,  it  may  now  l>e 
fStpected  that  softiethih^  should  be  sdid  on  ahother 
poifrt^  that  of  sng^estin^  a  phti  for  the  ^'  inrtne*' 

diat6  or  phAiat?!  extinetimi  of  tithes.''    '^  Sed 

hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est/'  Tbi!^,  in  the  outset  of 
this  Essay,  has  been  asserted  to  b6  iiflptacticable. 
Pitf,  in  addition  to  the  eui  bond  of  the  ease,  it  ht, 
iR  ibis  age  of  endless  spetolatiM,  and  perpetual 
fltiitvtttionef  the  circulating  medium  of  this  couiitijr> 
to  didl  fot  ail  ithposslbility.  It  is  tO  require  the 
nfriier,  Uilder  the  tietryiti^  €^tlit€le§  6i  the  albitrarj^ 
crMfioh  of  it  papir  ineditfm,  tb^  fltifetuatiohs  <^ 
cdtnmerire,  hnd  tHcf  dpehltioils  of  k  funded  dyst^Mi 
to  shew  bo#  one  thing  tnay  be  given  for  anotheir^ 
ift  buCb  a  Ivay  as  thbt  both  those  things  should  al^ 
wttyi  be  found  eqdal  fai  Value  dUd  in  estimation !  f! 

Elieir  sihce  the  patria^chfd  and  feudal  systeroll 
hktct  e^lied  tb  opefMe,  the  itiereasin^  national 
deM  and  (mper  fcultetiey  hAVe  yendei'ed  the  VtiuiS 


of  the  circulating  medium  so  liiieertdin  dhd  Va« 
riable;  that  no  syASth  of  «dmtnukltibtl  (eithifeir  ill 
nMaeyi  {irodiice;  0r  labd)  can  b6  liuggeMed,  iii 
the  case  of  tithe,  to  meet  all  cases  and  all  tatift^ 
tibhsri  M  fA  legUlarly  to  k«et)  iii  vie#  th«  ttei* 
procal  int^lMtb  of  thfe  publi^,  ktid  df  the  respective 
ptttjirietors.  It  #onid  therefbfe  bb  trifling  #ith 
common  sense  to  attempt  an  impossibility.  That 
it'  IS  atl  imj[>o^ibility,  traits  also  fh>m  another 
c&ujife :  thkt  of  tithe  being  an  estate  "  siii  gfiin(^HV^ 
of  an  unique  description ;  and  therefore  admitting 
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of  no  lubitHiite  Aat  woald  at  alltiiiitf»  and  ia.fill 
caset^  be  an  equitaUe  and  ne?er-faiying  e^piun^ 
lent  betirixl  payen  and  receiren. 

After  thw  endeaTonring  to  -strip  titlies  of  ihoM« 
pr^udicea  and  miaconceptions  that  hare  been- 
•0  generdly  prevalent,  it  may  yet  be  remailtedy  - 
tihat  another   matter^  of  considerabie   inooBTe^* 
nience  and  hardship  on  the  payer  of  tithes  in 
kindi  yet  remains  to  be  oonsideral ;  which  is»-  that 
csfates»  called  upon  fiur  such  payments  in  kind» 
we  erery  ten  yean  deprived  of  what  may  be 
called  their  warm  coat^  that  is,  of  their  manfires- 
or  of  d»  means  of  inrodacing  manure;  so  that  the 
owner,  or  his  tenant,  is  either  compelled  to  jm* , 
chase  hay,  straw,  &c.    for  that  purpose,  w  to 
confine  himself  to  a  more  limited  routine  of  has- , 
faandiy.     This^  however,   is   no  real  ii\)ury  to 
the  puUie,  or  invasion  of  private  property.     The 
latter  was  purchased^  or  inherited^  subject  to  that 
inconvenience ;  and  the  former  derives  a  supply  of 
grain  of  equal  value^  or  quantity,  from  some  other 
estate,  the  manure  taken  from  one   farm  being 
uniformly  carried  to  fertilize  another,  without  any 
diminution  of  the  general  quantum  of  agricultural 
produce. 

To  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  substance  of 
what  has  been  argued,  it  may  be  assumed, 

I  St.  That  tithe-free  lands  do  not  affect  the  im* 
provement  or  increase  of  arable  farms. 

Sdly.   That  all  lands  are  tithe-free;   ^^'recdy 
(by  agreement  with  his  landlord)  quoad  the  Alt* 
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tacr,  and,  of  course^  definitively,  quoad  the  public. 
Therefore, 

Sdly.  That  tithe  is  not  ''  one  of  the  greatest 
'^  obstacles  to  the  improvement  and  increase  of 
*'  arable  farms-." 

Or,  another  course  of  deduction  may  be  taken, 
by  assuming, 

1st.  That  increasing  demanfl  is  the  grand  and 
fllbsolute  regulator  of  the  ''  improvement  and  in- 
'^  crease  of  arable  farm^/f- 

Sdly.  That  demand  is  not  influenced  by  tithe-. 
Therefoi'ei 

Sdly,  That  tithe  is  not  only  not  '^  the  gi^eatest 
''  obstacle  to  the  improvement  and  increase  of 
''  arable  fiurnis;"  but  that  it  is  no  obstacle  at 
alL 

Till  the  preceding  deductions  and  conclusions 
shall  be  fiuriy  controverted^  it  would  be  useless 
"  to  travel  out  of  our  present  record/'  for  the 
purpose  of  adverting  to  the  disputes  that  often 
arise  betwixt  tithe-owners  and  tithe-pkyers,  or  to 
any  other  minor  considerations.  They  are  (how- 
ever to  be  greatly  lamented)  most  clearly  foreigil 
to  the  present  question,  (which  should  always  and 
distinctly  be  kept  in  mind,)  whether  tithes  do,  or  do 
tiot,  affect  the  increase  or  decrease  of  arable  farms^ 
and  the  consequent  rise  or  fell  in  the  price  of  their 
produce. 

Before  he  concludes,  the  author  wishes  to  state 
that  the  leading  object  of  this  Essay  in  defence 
of  tithes,  so  far  as  the  existing  order  of  things  and 
the  wel&re  of  society  are  involved  therein,  has 
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been  to  convince  the  uninformed  and  diisatisfied 
of  their  mistakes  and  unreasonableness ;  firon  tke 
idea  that  much  may  be  thus  gained  towards  qaiet^ 
ing  the  minds  of  men^  and  promoting  the  comfort 
and  peace  of  society ;  as  well  as  by  shewing  Ihat 
what  is  complained  of^  and  resisted  with  so  much 
acrimony^  is^  instead  of  being  injurious^  moat  ckaily 
the  reverse. 

The  author  has  abo  been  anxious  to  contribslt 
his  mite  towards  an  elucidation  of  the  prece£ng 
subject,  from  a  firm  impression  on  his  mind,  that, 
whenever  an  influence  and  a  power  shaH  be  ooi* 
lected^  equal  to  the  enforcing  an  extincti«m  of 
tithes,  the  eJKtinction  of  the  remainkig^  nghts  in 
land  and  other  property  will  soon  fbHow,  accaoiB'* 
panied  by  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy^  civil  war  siii 
revolution. 

These  evils  every  good  and  rational  man  will 
equally  deprecate  and  struggle  to  prevent,  by  en- 
deavouring to  remove  those  prejudices  and  popular 
errors  that  have  been  too  often  and  too  success* 
fully  resorted  to  by  the  ignorant,  as  well  as  by  art- 
ful agitators,  and  factious  demagogues. 

Jan,  23,  1815. 
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Are  compelled  sometimes  to  sue  for  their  rights,  443, 

note 
Will  derive  no  real  benefit  by  the  abolition  or  commu- 
tation of  tithes,  445-    518.     See  CcmmvtatUm. 
Would  be  degraded  by  having  a  monied  income  in  lieu 

of  their  present  tithes,  467,  note 
And  by  giving  them  land,  473 — 477 
Compelled  to  take  inadequate  compositions,  and  thus 

indirectly   contribiite  to  the  expense  of  cultivation, 

519, 520 
Property  of,  cannot  be  touched  or  reclaimed  by  the 

Sute,  525—527 
Are  better  enabled,  by  tithes,  to  minister  to  the  wants 

of  the  poor,  542 
No  capital  found  for  them,  by  the  farmer,  563,  564 — 

5m 

Qpke*  Institutes,  cUed^  169 

Reports,  cUed^  149,  517 
Coiquhoun  on  the  Resources,  &c.  of  the  Empire,  diedf  137, 

194,329 
CoUier^s  Ecclesiastical  History,  cited,  199 
Comber  on  Tithes,  Part  I.  cdedf  44 

Part  II.  cited,  37* 
Commons,  general  enclosure  of,  unnecessary,  507,  508 
Pommuniiy  of  goods  am<Mig  the  first  Christians,  57,  58 
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Ccmnmkaion  of  Tithes,  •  qtieittott  of  public  nature,  906 
Unjofttifiable  and  unlawful,  S36 
Its  necessity  considered  and  disproved,  399,  et  seq. 
Would  not  promote  the  bringing  o^  waste  lands  into  cul* 

tivatioB,  355,  956, 110^0 
Proofs  of  moderate  commutations  in  twenty-six  counties, 

400—414 
The  justice  of  a  commutation  examined,  428 
Difficulty  of  effi^ting  a  just  commutation,  490— 4S2 
Will  not  benefit  the  Clergy,  440—444 
Propriety  of  a  corn-rent  as  a  commutation,  considered 

and  disproved,  445 — 462 
Pecuniary  conomutation,  inadequate,  and  injurioas,  46i 

—468 
And  also  an  equivalent  in  land,  469 — 4^,  570,  571 
And  would  further  endanger  the  safety  of  the  Church, 

486 
Payment  of  a  sixth  part  of  the  rental,   an  inadequate 

commutation,  494-^496 
Injustice  of  compelling  tithe*ho]der^  to  commute  at  a  full 

and  fair  equivalent,  498 — 503 
AVouId  operate  unfairly  in  favor  of  landholders,  512— 

518 
Policy  of,  examined,  519,  et  scq. 
Would  benefit  only  the  proprietors  of  land,  not  farmer?, 

520,  521,  523,  537— 5  R),  543 
Would   not  give   any  additional  encouragement  to  far- 
mers, to  improve  their  lands,  521,  522 
Would  deprive  the  Clergy  of  their  legitimate  proTision, 

.^*:6,  527 
Dangers  of  commutation,  532 — 534,  541,  549 
Interested  motives  of  the  advocates  of  commutation,  ex- 
posed, 534—538 
Would  benefit  no  classes  of  the  community,  543,  544 
The  arguments  for  commutation  of  tithes,  equally  appli- 

cable  to  a  commutation  of  rents,  547 
Will  not  benefit  the  public,  5^8,  549 
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C^mmuiaiipa  of  Tithes,  will  render  the  interests  of  land  pro« 
prietors  liable  to  subversion,  54*9 — 555 
In  Irelandy  injurious  to  the  Church  and  to  die  Poor,  cited, 
319,346,417,467,582 
Complete  History  of  England,  cUed^  197 
Compositions^  moderate,  taken  for  tithes,  by  the  Clergy  and 
by  Lay  Impropriators,  211,  281^288,  304,  835,  no/e,  400 
—414 

Why  generally  inadequate,  299 
Are  no  bar  to  the  imprpyement  of  land,  309 
Indirectly  contribute  to  the  expense  of  cultivation,  $19 
Copyhold  tenures,  benefits  of,  260 — 262 
Corn-Committee  Reports  of    the  House  of   Lords,  1813, 
1814,  citedy  196,  254,  263,  295 
Of  the  House  of  Commons,  cited,  253,  257,  298,  379, 
564 
Com,  average  prices  of,  between  the  years  1202  and  1560, 
239 

Exportation  of,  promoted  in  various  reigns,  243 

No  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  export,  504,  505 

Average  prices  of,  between  1686  and  1692,  253—25$ 

Average  price  from  1697  to  1792,  451 

Progressively  high  prices  of,  accounted  for,  256,  258» 

270—278 
Decreased  cultivation  of,  found  only  ia  the  vicinity  of 
great  cities,  manufacturing  towns,  and  on  the  sea  coast, 
277 
Such  decrease  accounted  for,  277,  278 
Importation   of,   not  necessarily  caused  by  tithes,  296, 

297,  355,  356 
The  present  high  prices  of,  accounte4  for,  421-^423 
Sale  of,  by  sample,  highly  injurious,  424,  note 
Reduction  of  the  prices  of,  would  reduce  the  price  of  al) 

other  articles,  4S5 
Prices  of,  inaccurately  returned,  456 
Growth  of,  not  affected  by  tithes,  566,  567 
Nor  its  price,  574 
Corn  Returns,  an  uncertain  criterion  of  the  prices  of  gmiDi 
456,  460 
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Clergy,  306 
Ad  inadequate  substitute  for  ttthes,  445—456 
Evils  of  substituting  it  for  tithes,  458— 4<KS 
Cornwall  Agricultural  Report,  dted^  402 
County  Agricultural  Reports,  strictures  oo,  396—398 
Coxe,  (Rev.  Wm.)  Three  Letters  to  John  Benett,  Esq.  dhd, 

303,  325,  442,  502,  503,  505 
Critical  Review^  cited,  565 
Croke^i  Reports^  Preface  to,  cited,  9 
Cultivalion  of  land,  not  impeded  by  payment  of  tithes,  247, 

268—273,  275—288 
Cyricsceat,  or  Church^ues,  regulations  of  the  Saxon  Kingf 
for  paying!  89,  92,  93—97 
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Danger  of  Innovation,  532—534,  541,  549 

Dean,  (James),  Letter  of,  to  John  Benett,  Esq. ;  ciiedy  411, 

498 
Deans  and  Chapters,  amount  of  the  revenues  of,  108— 111 » 

142 
De  Mnleville's  Annals  of  the  French  Revolution,  cited,  444, 

519 
Devon  Agricultural  Report,  cited,  403 
Dignities  in  the  Church,  evils  of  abolishing,  148,  149 
Necessity  of  them,  1.50,  151,  544,  note 
Supposed  amount  of  the  incomes  of,  108 — 111,  142 
Impolicy  of  applying  their  incomes  to  the  poor's  rates, 

175,  176 
Or  to  the  maintenance  of  the  widows  and  orplians  of 
Clerg)'men,  177,  178 
Or  to  the  State,  178, 179 
Diocesan  Returns  of  Livings,  18G9,  citedy  112 

1811,  cited,  145 

Dorset  Agricultural  Report,  cited,  404 

Dudley  (Rev.  H.  B.)  on  a  Commutation  of  Tithes  in  Irelaml, 
cited,  453 
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touigenan  (Dr.)  Fair  Representation  of  the  present  sUte  of 

Ireland,  cited^  488 
Duties  of  Man,  in  connection  with  his  rights,  cited,  220 

E. 

Edgar f  (King)  law  of,  enforcing  payment  of  tithes,  92,  9S 
£dmeadSf  (ReV.  William)  National  Establishment,  national  se- 
curity, cited,  47S,  480,  499,  501 
Edmund,  (King)  law  of,  for  payment  of  tithes,  92 
Edward  the  Confessor,  laws  of,  concerning  the  pajrment  of 
tithes,  98 
Laws  of,  confirmed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  re- 
cognised by  Magna  Charta,  99 
Egyptians  paid  tithes,  20,  21 
lEidon,  (Lord)  remarks  of,  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Grand  Jury 

6f  York,  S42,  S4S 
Enclosures,     See  Indosures. 

Equalizing  of  the  incomes  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,  schema 
for,  140,  141 

Insufficiency  and  injustice  of,  exposed,  142 — 144 
Would  gradually  expel  all  men  of  character  from  the 

Church,  148 
And  ultimately  overthrow  Religion,  149,  1 50 
Equivalent  for  tithes,  impracticable,  499,  500 
lEssay  on  the  Right  of  Property  in  Land,  1782,  cited,  7, 

553 
Essex  Agricultural  Report,  cited,  195,  276,  404 
EstaUished  Religion,  necessity  of,  in  a  state,  41,  42 
Ethelwdf,  Kmg  of  Wessez,  granted  civil  right  to  tithes  to 
the  Clergy  in  his  dominions,  77—^79 

And  extended  that  right  to  England,  79,  80—82;  84, 

85,  86,  87 
This  grant  subsequently  confirmed,  85 
Eton  College^  prices  of  com,  cited^  254« 
Extinction  of  tithes  impracticable,  575 

Would  probably  involve  the  extinction  of  all  other  pro- 
perty, 578 
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Farmeri  make  allowances  for  outgoings  from  lands  in  their 
contracts^  520 
Would  not  be  benefited  by  a  commutation  or  an  abolition 

of  tithes,  520,  521,  537—540 
Do  not  find  industry  and  capital  for  the  rector,  563 

Farms,  small,  expediency  of,  considered,  133 — 135 
Benefit  of  them,  260,  261 
Holders  of,  oppressed  by  the  operation  of  poor  rates, 

316,  317 
largCf  one  cause  of  the  high  price  of  grain^   258 — 262, 

423,  424. 
Value  of,  how  ascertained,  56h  note 
Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  testimonies  of,  coneeming 

the  support  of  Christian  Ministers,  57 — 59 
Felhwes*s  Morality  united  with  policy,  citedf  539,  543 
Fettdal  institutions  established  in  England  by  the  Saxons,  70, 

note 
Forestalling,  a  cause  of  the  high  price  of  wheat,  264,  265 
Forfar  Agricultural  Report,  cited,  292 
France,  Church  of,  corrupt  state  of,  182 

Annihilated  by  the  Revolution,  180,  181 
Frederick  the  Great,  (.King  of  Prussia)  treated  landholders,  9a 
trustees  for  the  public,  553 
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Corrupt  state  of,  182 
Gardner's  Reflections  on  the  evil  effects  of  aA  iflCrdMing  po« 

pulation,  &c.  cited,  358 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  citedf  260,  340 
Gisbome's  Duties  of  Men,  cited^  443 
GioKcetUr  Agricultural  Report,  cited,  386,  M^ 
Gradations  gf  rank  in  the  Clergy,  necessity  of,  149 
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129 
Greeks  paid  tithes,  21 — 2S 
Choillim  (Sir  Henry)  Tithe  Cases  of,  died,  415 
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Hants  Agricultural  Report,  citedf  404 

Hare's  Visitation  Sermon,  citedy  544 

HtirUt  (Eev.  Walter)  Essays  on  Husbandry,  dted,  323,  328« 

332 
Heineccii  Antiquitates  Roraane,  cited^  67 
Henry  VIII.  laws  of,  concerning  tithes,  101 
Henry's  History  of  Britain,  cited,    67,  71,  72,  77,  86,   224 
Herbert,  (Lord)  his  estimate  of  the  renUd  of  the  suppressed 

foundations,  considered,  197— -203 
Hereford  Agricultural  Report,  cited,  404,  538 
Hertford  Agricultural  Report,  cited,  404 
Hindoos  paid  tithes,  20 
History  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  cited,  221 
Hooker'* s  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  dted^  40 
Hops,  value  of  tithes  of,  388,  389 
Hovolett's  Influence  of  Tithes  on  Agriculture,  cited,  jl7»  249, 

279,  289,  300,  314,  317,  38f,  389,  427,  429,  512,  521, 

524 
Hun/xWc/o/i  Agricultural  Report,  cited,  405 
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Immediate  and  effectual  mode  of  raismg  the  rental  of  landed 

property,  &c.  cited,  321,  322 
Impropriators  of  I'ithes,   moderation  of,  in  their  compositions 
for  tithes,  211,  285--288 

Value  of  their  tithes,  213—215 

More  chargeable  with  oppression  than  the  Clergy,  in  the 

matter  of  tithes^  if  chargeable  at  all)  300|  301--303 
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I  sale  oF  tlieic  lithes,  H5,  4^16 
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355,  JS70,  571 

Keeps  pace  with  the  demand  for  produce,  573,  S7S 
tx^rovidence  of  land  ofcupien,  oUe  cause  of  their  pr«ef>f 

distressec,  373,   374 
Miuhted  waate  lands  exempt  from  tithes  for  seven  yean,  «90 
Notwithstanding  which  exemption,  much  land  is  iDclosed 

without  Act  of  Parliament,  291 
The  present  Bysiem  of  indoaing  lands,  comidfted,  S43, 

note 
IncIosureBlo  be  made  with  ^eat  caution,  493,  4^ 
Inclosure,  jobs  both  in  dnign  and  execution,  483 
General  inclosure  of  waste  lands,  not  necKsary,  507, 
508  ^ 

ificwMJ  of  the  Clergy,  unequally  divided,  140  ^J 

Inadequacy  of,  to  tbeir  support:,  145,  4SO~4SS 
Inequality  of  incomes,  uaefnl  tod  neccHaty,  147,  149 
Scheme  for  equalising,  uated,  143 
Its  iBBofficiency  and  injustice  proved,  I4S — 144 
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Of  the  English  Clergy,  conipared  with  thoae  of  the  Iridi 

Clergy,  166—170 
And  with  those  of  the  Swiss  Clergy,  171.  172 
In^racticability  of  applying  then,  in  Aair  preeaat  re- 
duced state  to  the  maiiitenasKe  of  the  poor,  173 — 176 
Impolicy  of  applying  thesi  to  the  OH  of  the  State,  I7'7 — 

179 
Pecuniary  incomes  to  the  Clei^  in  BeU  of  tithes,  inade- 
quate and  unjust,  466 — 470 
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final  arable  o^  SfBt  SIO 
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322 
Tithes  no  bar  to  the  improvement  of  waste  lands,  351 — 

355 
Improvidence  of  land-occupiers,  the  chief  cause  of  their 

distresses,  373,  374 
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435,  436 
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corn-rent  for  tithes,  457,  458 
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